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The circulation in this country of more than 
one hundred and twenty thousand volumes of 
the works of the late William EUery Channing, 
D. D., attests the interest that is felt among us in 
these writings. Many editions in England, and 
recent translations in France, Germany, and Italy, 
give proof that their influence is not confined to 
this country. In the general unsettling of old 
opinions, in the growing disposition to look at 
Christianity from new and higher points of view, 
we may find reasons to believe that few authors 
are destined to have a wider influence; while 
the rational basis on which he rests his faith in 
Christianity, the profound reverence with which 
he surveys its claims, and the primitive simplicity 
to which he restores its substance, point him out 
as one of the most needed and beneficent teachers 
of this age. 

The American Unitarian Association, in order 
to place the ablest and most characteristic publi- 
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cations of this author withiil the reach of all 
readers at a greatly reduced cost, have caused the 
following selection to be made. It contains all 
the clearest and fullest statements he gave of his 
views concerning theology and religion. The 
Discourses which attracted the widest attention 
and date a new era in the history of religious 
opinions, and the elaborate Treatises on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, are here presented at a cost 
a little exceeding that of two pamphlets. 

The six volume edition of these works, on good 
paper and neatly bound, the Association will con- 
tinue to supply at the low price of two dollars. 
But some readers may prefer a selection from the 
productions of this celebrated writer and divine in 
smaller compass and more compact form. To 
them the following volume is now offered. There 
are high motives which may plead for assistance 
in promoting its circulation. In a style of singu- 
lar simplicity and beauty, an eloquent voice wins us 
to feel the paternal character of God, the divinity 
of the mission of Jesus Christ, the greatness and 
attractiveness of a holy life. Some of the most 
original and brilliant thoughts that have been 
contributed by the literature of the age are scat- 
tered through these pages. No better service can 
be rendered to a young man who may be sceptical 
as to the truth of Christianity than to place this 
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volume in his hands; and thousands, repelled 
from all religion by formalism and bigotry, may, 
by this book, be led to a believing and devout life. 
It remains only to be added, that in the ar- 
rangement of the contents of this volume refer- 
ence has been had to three general topics: 1, the 
basis on which the author rested his belief in 
Christianity; 2, what he understood the essential 
and important features of Christianity to be ; 3, 
the high ideal of duty and piety which he believed 
Christianity presents. 

H. A. M. 



N. B. This tolnme is one of a series proposed to be pablished by the 
Book Fund of the Association, and is accordingly lettered as the first of the 
TheoloffUial Library, The second Tolume in that library will soon be pub- 
lished, and ^nll be entitled ** Unitarian Prindplea confirmed by Trinitarian 
Tettimomes.** Other Tolumes will follow. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



The following tracts, having passed through various 
editions at home and abroad, are now collected to meet 
the wishes of those, who may incline to possess them in 
a durable form. In common with all writings, which have 
obtained a good degree of notice, they have been criti- 
cized freely ; but as they have been published not to dic- 
tate opinions, but to §xcite thought and inquiry, they 
have not failed of their end, even when they have pro- 
voked doubt, or reply. They have, I think, the merit 
of being earnest expressions of the writer's mind, and 
of giving the results of quiet, long-continued thought. 

Some topics will be found to recur often, perhaps the 
reader may think too oflen; but it is in this way, that, a 
writer manifests his individuality, and he can in no other 
do justice to his own mind. Men are distinguished from 
one another, not merely by difierence of thoughts, but 
often more by the different degrees of relief or prominence, 
which they give to the same thoughts. In nature, what 
an immense dissimilarity do we observe in organized 
bodies, which consist of the same parts or elements, but 
in which these are found in great diversity of proportions! 
So, to learn what a man is, it is not enough to dissect his 
muid, and see separately the thoughts and feelings which 
miccessively possess him. The question is, what thoughts 
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and feelings predominate, stand out most distinctly, and 
give a hue and impulse to the common actions of his 
mind ? What are his great ideas ? These form the 'man, 
and by their truth and dignity he is very much to be 
judged. 

The following writings will be found to be distinguished 
by nothing more, than by the high estimate which they 
express of human nature. A respect for the human soul 
breathes through them. The time may come for unfold- 
ing my views more fully on this and many connected top- 
ics. As yet, I have given but fragments; and, on this 
account, I have been sometimes misapprehended. The 
truth is, that a man, who looks through the present dis- 
guises and humbling circumstances of human nature, 
and speaks with earnestness of what it was made for and 
what it may become, is commonly set down by men of 
the world as a romancer, and what is far worse, by the 
religious, as a minister to human pride, perhaps as exalt- 
ing man against God. A few remarks on this point seem, 
therefore, a proper introduction to these volumes. 

It is not, however, my purpose in this place to enter 
far into the consideration of the greatness of human na- 
ture, and of its signs and expressions in the inward and 
outward experience of men. It will be sufficient here to 
observe, that the greatness of the soul is especially seea 
in the intellectual energy which discerns absolute, univer- 
sal truth, in the idea of God, in freedom of will and moral 
power, in disinterestedness and self-sacrifice, in the bound- 
lessness of love, in aspirations afler perfection, in desires 
and affections, which time and space cannot confine, and 
the world cannot fill. The soul, viewed in these lights, 
should fill us with awe. It is an immortal germ, which 
may be said to contain now within itself what endless 
ages are to unfold. It is truly an image of the infinity 
of God, and no words can do justice to its grandeur 
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There is, however, another and very different aspect of 
our nature. When we look merely at what it now is, al 
its present developement, at what falls under present con 
sciousness, we see in it much of weakness and limitation, 
and still more, we see it narrowed and degraded by error 
and sin. This is the aspect, under which it appears to 
most men; and so strong is the common feeling of human 
infirmity, that a writer, holding higher views, must state 
them with caution, if he would be listened to without prej- 
udice. My language, I trust, will be sufficiently meas- 
ured, as my object at present is not to set forth the 
greatness of human nature, but to remove difficulties in 
relation to it, in the minds of religious people. 

From the direction, which theology has taken, it has 
been thought, that to ascribe any thing to man, was to 
detract so much from God. The disposition has been, to 
establish striking contrasts between man and God, and 
not to see and rejoice in. the likeness between them. It 
has been thought, that to darken the creation, was the way 
to bring out more clearly the splendor of the Creator, 
The human being has been subjected to a stern criticism. 
It has been forgotten, that he is as yet an infant, new to 
existence, unconscious of his powers; and he has been 
expected to see clearly, walk firmly, and act perfectly. 
Especially in estimating his transgressions, the chief re- 
gard has been had, not to his finite nature and present 
stage of developement, but to the infinity of the being 
against whom he has sinned ; so that God's greatness, in- 
stead of being made a ground of hope, has been used to 
plunge man into despair. 

I have here touched on a great spring of error in re- 
ligion, and of error among the most devout. I refer to 
the tendency of fervent minds, to fix their thoughts ex- 
clusively or unduly on God's infinity. It is said, in de- 
votional writings, that exalted and absorbing views of 
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God enter into the very essence of piety; that our grand 
labor should be, to turn th« mind from the creature to the 
creator; that the creature cannot sink too low in our esti- 
mation, or God fill too high a sphere. God, we are told, 
must not be limited; nor are his rights to be restrained 
by any rights in dis creatures. These are made to min- 
ister to their Maker's glory, not to glorify themselves. 
They wholly depend on him, and have no power which 
they can call their own. His sovereignty, awful and 
omnipotent, is not to be kept in check, or turned from 
its purposes, by any claims of his subjects. Man's place 
is th€^dust. The entire prostration of his faculties is the 
true homage, he is to ofier God. He is not to exalt his 
reason or his sense of right against the decrees of the 
Almighty. He has Lut.one lesson to learn, that he is 
nothing, that God is All in All. Such is the common 
language of theology. 

These views are exceedingly natural. That the steady, 
earnest contemplation of the Infinite One, should so daz- 
zle the mind as to obscure or annihilate all things else, 
ought not to surprise us. By looking at the sun, we lose 
the power of seeing other objects. It was, I conceive, 
one design of God in hiding himself so far from us, in 
throwing around himself the veil of his works, to prevent 
this very evil. He intended that our faculties should be 
left at liberty to act on other things besides himself, that 
the will should not be crushed by his overpowering great- 
ness, that we should be free agents, that we should re- 
cognise rights in ourselves and in others as well as in 
the Creator, and thus be introduced into a wide and ever 
enlarging sphere of action and duty. Still the idea of 
the Infinite is of vast power, and the mind, in surrender- 
ing itself to it, is in danger of becoming unjust to itself 
and other beings, of losing that sentiment of self-respect, 
which should be inseparable from a moral nature, of de- 
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grading the intellect by the forced belief of contradic- 
tions which God is supposed to sanction, and of losing 
that distinct consciousness of moral freedom, of power 
over itself, without which the interest of life and the 
sense of duty are gone. 

Let it not be imagined from these remarks, that I would 
turn the mind from God's Infinity. This is the grand 
truth ; but it must not stand alone in the mind. The 
finite is something real as well as the infinite. We must 
reconcile the two in our theology. It is as dangerous 
to exclude the former as the latter. God surpasses all 
human thought ; yet human thought, mysterious, unbpund- 
ed, "wandering through eternity," is not to be con- 
temned. God's sovereignty is limitless ; still man has 
rights. God's power is irresistible ; still man is free. On 
God, we entirely depend ; yet we can and do act from 
ourselves, and determine our own characters. These an- 
tagonist ideas, if so they may be called, are equally true, 
and neither can be spared. It will not do for an impas- 
sioned or an abject piety, to wink one class of them out 
of sight. In a healthy mind they live together ; and the 
worst error in religion has arisen from throwing a part 
of them into obscurity. 

In most religious systems, the tendency has been to 
seize exclusively on the idea of the Infinite, and to sacri- 
fice to this the finite, the created, the human. This I 
have said is very natural. To the eye of sense, man is 
such a mote in the creation, his imperfections and sins 
are so prominent in his history, the changes of his life 
are so sudden, so awful, he vanishes into such darkness, 
the mystery of the tomb is so fearful, all his outward 
possessions are so fleeting, the earth which he treads on 
so insecure, and all surrounding nature subject to such 
fearfiil revolutions, that the reflective and sensitive mind 
is prone to see Nothingness inscribed on the human be^ 
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iDg and on all things that are made, and to rise to God 
as the only reality. Another more influential feeling con- 
tributes to the same end. The mind of man, in its pres- 
ent infancy and blindness, is apt to grow servile through 
fear, and seeks to propitiate the Divine Being by flattery 
and self-depreciation. Thus deep are the springs of re- 
ligious error. To admit all the elements of truth into our 
system, at once to adore the infinity of God and to give 
due importance to our own free moral nature, is no very 
easy work. But it must be done. Man's free activity is 
as important to religion as God's infinity. In the king- 
dom of Heaven, the moral power of the subject is as es- 
sential as the omnipotence of the sovereign. The rights of 
both have the same sacredness. To rob man of his dig- 
nity is as truly to subvert religion, as to strip God of his 
perfection. We must believe in man's agency as truly 
as in the Divine, in his freedom as truly as in his de- 
pendence, in his individual being as truly as in the great 
doctrine of his living in God. Just as far as the desire 
of exalting the Divinity obscures these conceptions, our 
religion is sublimated into mysticism or degraded into 
servility. 

In the Oriental world, the human mind has tended 
strongly to fix on the idea of the Infinite, the Vast, the 
Incomprehensible. In its speculations it has started 
from God. Swallowed up in his greatness, it has an- 
nihilated the creature. Perfection has been thought 
to lie in self-oblivion, in losing one's self in the Divinity, 
in establishing exclusive communion with God. The 
mystic worshipper fled from society -to wildernesses, 
where not even nature's beauty might divert the soul from 
the Unseen. Living on roots, sleeping on the rocky 
floor of his cave, he hoped to absorb himself in the One 
and the Infinite. The more the consciousness of the in- 
dividual was lost, and the more the will and the intellect 
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became passive or yielded to the universal soul, the 
more perfect seemed the piety. 

From such views naturally sprung Pantheism. No 
being was at last recognised but God. He was pro- 
nounced the only reality The universe seemed a suc- 
cession of shows, shadows, evanescent manifestations of 
the One, Ineffable Essence. The human spirit was but an 
emanation, soon to be reabsorbed in its source. God, 
it was said, bloomed in the flower, breathed in the wind, 
flowed in the stream, and thought in the human soul. All 
our powers were but movements of one infinite force. 
Under the deceptive spectacle of multiplied individuals 
intent on various ends, there was but one agent. Life, 
with its endless changes, was but the heaving of one and 
the same eternal ocean. 

This mode of thought naturally gave birth or strength 
to that submission to despotic power, which has charac- 
terized the Eastern world. The sovereign, in whom the 
whole power of the state was centred, became an emblem 
of the One, Infinite Power, and was worshipped as its 
representative. An unresisting quietism naturally grew 
out of the contemplation of God as the all-absorbing 
and irresistible energy. Man, a bubble, arising out of 
the ocean of the universal soul, and fated soon to 
vanish in it again, had plainly no destiny to accomplish, 
which could fill him with hope or rouse him to eflbrt. In 
the East the individual was counted nothing. In Greece 
and Rome he was counted much, and he did much. In 
the Greek and the Roman the consciousness of power was 
indeed too little chastened by religious reverence. Their 
gods were men. Their philosophy, though in a measure 
borrowed from or tinctured with the Eastern, still spoke 
of man as his own master, as having an independent 
happiness in the energy of his own will. As far as they 
ftma severed themselves from God, they did themseivos 
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great harm ; but in their recognition, however imper- 
fect, of the grandeur of the soul, lay the secret of their 
vast influence on human affairs. 

In all ages of the church, the tendency of the religious 
mind to the exclusive thought of God, to the denial or 
forgetfulness of all other existence and power, has come 
forth in various forms. The Catholic church, notwith- 
standing its boasted unity, has teemed with mystics, who 
have sought to lose themselves in God. It would seem- 
as if the human mind, cut off by this church from free, 
healthful inquiry, had sought liberty in this vague con- 
templation of the Infinite. In the class, just referred to, 
were found many noble spirits, especially Fenelon, whose 
quietism, with all its amiableness, we must look on as a 
disease. 

In Protestantism, the same tendency to exalt God and 
annihilate the creature has manifested itself, though in 
les^ pronounced forms. We see it in Quakerism, and 
Calvinism, the former striving to reduce the soul to si- 
lence, to suspend its action, that in its stillness God alone 
may be heard ; and the latter, making God the only 
power in the universe, and annihilating the free will, that 
one will alone may be done in heaven and on earth. 

Calvinism will complain of being spoken of as an ap- 
proach to Pantheism It will say, that it recognises dis- 
tinct minds from the Divine. But what avails this, if it 
robs these minds of self-determining force, of original 
activity ; if it makes them passive recipients of the Uni- 
versal Force ; if it sees in human action only the neces- 
sary issues of foreign impulse. The doctrine, that God 
is the only Substance, which is pantheism, differs little 
from the doctrine, that God is the only active power of 
the universe. For what is substance without power ? 
[t is a striking fact, that the philosophy, which teaches 
that matter is an inert substance, and that God is the 
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force which pervades it, has led men to question, whether 
any such thing as matter Exists ; whether the powers of 
attraction and repulsion, which are regarded as the in- 
dwelling Deity, be not its whole essence. Take away 
force, and substance is a shadow and might as well van- 
ish from the universe. Without a free power in man, 
he is nothing. The divine agent within him is every 
thing. Man acts only in show. He is a phenomenal ex- 
istence, under which the one Infinite power is manifested ; 
and is this much better than Pantheism ? 

One of the greatest of all errors, is the attempt to 
exalt God, by making him the sole cause, the sole agent 
in the universe, by denying to the creature freedom of will 
and moral power, by making man a mere recipient and 
transmitter of a foreign impulse. This, if followed out con- 
sistently, destroys all moral connexion between God and his 
creatures. In aiming to strengthen the physical, it rup- 
tures the moral b'ond, which holds them together. To extin- 
guish the free will is to strike the conscience with death, 
for both have but one and the same life. It destroys re- 
sponsibility. It puts out the light of the universe ; it 
makes the universe a machine. It freezes the fountain 
of our moral feelings, of all generous affection and lofty 
aspirations. Pantheism, if it leave man a free agent, is 
a comparatively harmless speculation ; as we see in the 
case of Milton. The denial of moral freedom, could it 
really be believed, would prove the most fatal of errors. 
If Edwards ^s work on the will could really answer its 
end, if it could thoroughly persuade men that they were 
bound by an irresistible necessity, that their actions were 
fixed links in the chain of destiny, that there was but one 
agent, God, in the universe ; it would be one of the most 
pernicious books ever issued from our press. Happily 
it is a demonstration which no man believes, which the 
whole consciousness contradicts. 
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It is a fact worthy of serious thought and full of solemn 
instruction, that many of the worst errors have grown out 
of the religious tendencies of the mind. So necessary 
is it to keep watch over our whole nature, to subject the 
highest sentimenls to the calm, conscientious reason. 
Men starting from the idea of God, have been so dazzled 
by it, as to forget or misinterpret the universe. They 
have come to see in him the only force in creation and in 
other beings only signs, shadows, echoes of this. Ab- 
solute dependence is the only relation to God, which 
they have left to human beings. Our infinitely nobler 
relations, those which spring from the power of free 
obedience to a moral law, their theory dissolves. The 
moral nature, of which freedom is the foundation and 
essence, which confers rights and imposes duties, which is 
the ground of praise and blame, which lies at the founda- 
tion of self-respect, of friendship between man and man, 
of spiritual connexion between man and fiis maker, which 
is the spring of holy enthusiasm and heavenly aspira- 
tion, which gives to life its interest, to creation its glory, 
this is annihilated by the mistaken piety, which, to exalt 
God, to make him All in All, immolates to him the powers 
of the universe. 

This tendency, as we have seen, gave birth in former 
ages to asceticism, drove some of the noblest men into 
cloisters or caverns, infected them with the fatal notion, 
that there was an hostility between their relations to God 
and their relations to his creatures, and of course per- 
suaded them to make a sacrifice of the latter. To this we 
owe systems of theology degrading human nature, de- 
nying its power and grandeur, breaking it into subjection 
to the priest through whom alone God is supposed to 
approach the abject multitude, and placing human virtue 
in exaggerated humiliations. The idea of God, the grand- 
est of all, and which ought above all to elevate the soul, 
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has too often depressed it and led good minds verj far 
astray, a consideration singularly fitted to teach us toler- 
ant views of error, and to enjoin caution and sobriety in 
religious speculation. 

I hope, that I shall not be thought wanting in a just 
tolerance, in the strictures now ofiered on those systems 
of theology and philosophy, which make God the only 
power in the universe and rob man of his dignity. Among 
the authors of these, may be found some of the greatest 
and best men. To this class belonged Hartley, whose 
work on Man carries indeed the taint of materialism and 
necessity, but still deserves to be reckoned among the 
richest contributions ever made to the science of mind, 
whilst it breathes the profoundest piety. Our own Ed- 
wards was as eminent for religious as for intellectual 
power. The consistency of great error with great virtue 
is one of the lessons of universal history. But error is 
not made harmless by such associations. The false the- 
ories of which I have spoken, though not thoroughly be- 
lieved, have wrought much evil. They have done much, 
I think, to perpetuate those abject views of human nature, 
which keep it where it is, which check men's aspirations, 
and reconcile them to their present poor modes of thought 
and action as the fixed unalterable laws of their being. 

Many religious people fall into the error, which I have 
wished to expose, through the belief that they thus glori- 
fy the creator. "The glory of God," they say, ** is our 
chief end ; " and this is accomplished as they suppose by 
taking all power from man and transferring all to his 
Maker. We have here an example of the injury done 
by imperfect apprehension and a vague, misty use of 
Scripture language. The ** glory of God," is undoubt- 
edly to be our end ; but what does this consist in ? It 
means the shining forth of his perfection in his creation, 
especially in his spiritual offspring ; and it is best pro- 
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xnoted by awakening in these their highest faculties, by 
bringing out in ourselves and others the image of God in 
which all are made. An enlightened, disinterested hu- 
man being, morally strong, and exerting a wide influence 
by the power of virtue, is the clearest reflexion of the di- 
vine splendor on earth, and we glorify God in proportion 
as we form ourselves and others after this model. The 
glory of the Maker lies in his work. We do not honor 
him by breaking down the human soul, by connectmg it 
with him only by a tie of slavish dependence. By n;iaking 
him the author of a mechanical universe, we ascribe to 
him a low kind of agency. It is his glory that he creates 
beings like himself, free beings, not slaves ; that he 
forms them to obedience, not by physical agency, but by 
moral influences ; that he confers on them the reality, not 
the show of power ; and opens to their faith and devout 
strivings a futurity of progress and glory without end. 
It is not by darkening and dishonoring the creature, that 
we honor the creator. Those men glorify God most, who 
look with keen eye and loving heart on his works, who 
catch in all some glimpses of beauty and power, who have 
a spiritual sense for good in its dimmest manifestations, 
and who can so interpret the world, that it becomes a 
bright witness to the divinity. 

To such remarks as these it is commonly objected, that 
we thus obscure, if we do not deny, the doctrine of Entire 
Dependence on God, a doctrine which is believed to be 
eminently the foundation of religion. But not so. On the 
contrary, the greater the creature, the more extensive is 
his dependence ; the more he has to give thanks for, the 
more he owes to the free gift of his Creator. No matter 
what grandeur or freedom we ascribe to our powers, if we 
maintain, as we ought, that they are bestowed, inspired, 
sustained by God ; that he is their life ; that to him we 
owe all the occasions and spheres of their action and all 
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the helps and incitements by which they are' perfected 
On account of their grandeur and freedom they are not 
less his gifts ; and in as far as they are divine, their nat* 
ural tendency is not towards idolatrous self-reliance, but 
towards the^ grateful, joyful recognition of their adorable 
source. The doctrine of dependence is in no degree im- 
paired by the highest views of the human soul. 

Let me farther observe, that the doctrine of entire de- 
pendence is hot, as is oflen taught, the fundamental doc- 
trine of religion, so that to secure this, all other ideas 
must be renounced. And this needs to be taught, because 
nothing has been more common with theologians than to 
magnify our dependence, at the expense of every thing el- 
evated in our nature. Man has been stripped of free- 
dom, and spoken of as utterly impotent, lest he should 
trench on God's sole, supreme power. To eradicate this 
error, it should be understood, that our dependence is not 
our chief relation to God, and that it is not the ground of 
religion, if by religion we understand the sentiment of 
faith, reverence, and love towards the Divinity. That 
piety may exist, it is not enough to know that God alone 
and constantly sustains all beings. This is not a founda- 
tion for morsrl feelings towards him. The great question 
on which religion rests, is, What kind of a universe does 
he create and sustain ? Were a being of vast power to 
give birth to a system of unmeasured, unmitigated evil, 
dependence on him would be any thing but a ground of 
reverence. We should hate it, and long to flee from it 
into nonexistence. The great question, I repeat it, is, 
what is the nature, the end, the purpose of the creation 
which God upholds. On this and on the relations growing 
out of this, religion wholly rests. True, we depend on 
the Creator ; and so does the animal ; so does the clod ; 
and were this the only relation, we should be no more 
bound to worship than they. We sustain a grander rela- 

B 
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tion, that of rational, moral, free beings to a Spiritual 
Father. We are not mere material substances, subjected 
to an irresistible physical law, or mere animals subjected 
to resistless instincts ; but are souls, on which a moral 
law is written, in which a divine oracle is heard. Take 
away the moral relation of the created spirit to the uni- 
versal spirit, and that of entire dependence would remain 
as it is now ; but no ground, and no capacity of religion 
would remain ; and the splendor of the universe would 
fade away. 

We must start in religion from our own souls. In 
these is the fountain of all divine truth. An outward rev- 
elation is only possible and intelligible, on the ground of 
conceptions and principles, previously furnished by the 
soul. Here is our primitive teacher and light. Let us not 
disparage it. There are, indeed, philosophical schools of 
the present day, which tell us, that we are to start in all 
our speculations from the Absolute, the Infinite. But we 
rise to these conceptions from the contemplation of our 
own nature ; and even if it were not so, of what avail 
would be the notion of an Absolute, Infinite existence, an 
Uncaused Unity, if stripped of all those intellectual and 
moral attributes, which we learn only from our own souls. 
What but a vague shadow, a sounding name, is the met- 
aphysical Deity, the substance without modes, the being 
without properties, the naked unity, which performs such 
a part in some of our philosophical systems. The only 
God, whom our thoughts can rest on, and our hearts can 
cling to, and our consciences can recognise, is the God 
whose image dwells in our own souls. The grand ideas 
of Power, Reason, Wisdom, Love, Rectitude, Holiness, 
Blessedness, that is, of all God's attributes, come from 
within, from the action of our own spiritual nature. Many 
indeed think that they learn God from marks of design 
and skill in the outward world ; but our ideas of design 
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and skill, of a determining cause, of an end or purpose, 
are derived from consciousness, from our own souls. 
Thus the soul is the spring of our knowledge of God. 

These remarks might easily be extended, but these will 
suffice to show, that in insisting on the claims of our na- 
ture to reverence, I have not given myself to a subject 
of barren speculation. It has intimate connexions with 
religion ; and deep injury to religion has been the conse- 
quence of its neglect. I have also felt and continually 
insisted, that a new reverence for man was essential to 
the cause of social reform. As long as men regard one 
another as they now do, that is as little better than the 
brutes, they will continue to treat one another brutally. 
Each will strive, by craft or skill, to make others his 
tools. There can be no spirit of brotherhood, no true 
peace, any farther than men come to understand their af- 
finity with and relation to God and the infinite purpose 
for which he gave them life. As yet these ideas are 
treated as a kind of spiritual romance ; and the teacher, 
who really expects men to see in themselves and one 
another the children of God, is smiled at as a visionary. 
The reception of this plainest truth of Christianity would 
revolutionize society, and create relations among men not 
dreamed of at the present day. A union would spring up, 
compared with which our present friendships would seem 
estrangements. Men would know the import of the word 
Brother, as yet nothing but a word to multitudes. None 
of us can conceive the change of manners, the new cour- 
tesy and sweetness, the mutual kindness, deference, and 
sympathy, the life and energy of efforts for social meli- 
oration, which are to spring up, in proportion as man 
shall penetrate beneath the body to the spirit, and shall 
learn what the lowest human being is. Then insults, 
wrongs, and oppressions, now hardly thought of, will give 
a deeper shock than we receive from crimes, which the 
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laws punish with death. Then man will be sacred in 
man's sight ; and to injure him will be regarded as open 
hostility toward God. It has been under a deep feeUng 
of the intimate connexion of better and juster views of hu- 
man nature with all social and religious progress, that I 
have insisted on it so much in the following tracts, and I 
hope that the reader will not think that 1 have given it 
disproportioned importance. 

I proceed to another sentiment, which is expressed so 
habitually in these writings, as to constitute one of their 
characteristics, and which is intimately connected with the 
preceding topic. It is reverence for Liberty, for human 
rights ; a sentiment, which has grown with my growth, 
which is striking dee(>er root in my age, which seems to 
me a chief element of true love for mankind, and which 
alone fits a man for intercourse with his fellow-creatures. 
I have lost no occasion for expressing my deep attach- 
ment to liberty in all its forms, civil, political, religious, 
to liberty of thought, speech, and the press, and of giving 
utterance to my abhorrence of all the forms of oppression. 
This love of freedom I have not borrowed from Greece 
or Rome. It is not the classical enthusiasm of youth, 
which, by some singular good fortune, has escaped the 
blighting influences of intercourse with the world. Greece 
and Rome are names of little weight to a Christian. 
They are warnings rather than iospirers and guides. My 
reverence for human liberty and rights has grown up in 
a different school, under. milder and holier discipline. 
Christianity has taught me to respect my race, and to 
reprobate its oppressors. It is because I have learned to 
regard man under the light of this religion, that I cannot 
bear to see him treated as a brute, insulted, wronged, en- 
slaved, made to wear a yoke, to tremble before his broth- 
er, to serve him as a tool, to hold property and life at his 
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will, to surrender intellect and conscience to the priest, 
or to seal his lips or belie his thoughts through dread of 
the civil power. It is because I have learned the essen- 
tial equality of men before the common Father, that I 
cannot endure to see one man establishing his arbitrary 
will over another by fraud, or force, or wealth, or rank, 
or superstitious claims. It is because the human being 
has moral powers, because he carries a law in his own 
breast, and was made to govern himself, that I cannot en- 
dure to see him taken out of his own hands and fashioned 
into a tool by another's avarice or pride. It is because I 
see in him a great nature, the divine image, and vast ca- 
pacities, that I demand for him means of self-develope- 
ment, spheres for free action ; that I call society not to 
fetter, but to aid his growth. Without intending to dis- 
parage the outward, temporal advantages of liberty, I 
have habitually regarded it in a higher light, as the birth- 
right of the soul, as the element, in which men are to put 
themselves forth, to become conscious of what they are, 
and to fulfil the end of their being. 

Christianity has joined with all history in inspiring me 
with a peculiar dread and abhorrence of the passion for 
power, for dominion over men. There is nothing in the 
view of our divine teacher so hostile to his divine spirit, 
as the lust of domination. This we are accustomed to re- 
gard as eminently the sin of the Archfiend. '* By this sin 
fell the angels." It is the most Satanic of all human 
passions, and it has inflicted more terrible evils on the 
human family than all others. It has made the names of 
king and priest the most appalling in history. There is 
no crime ^ which has not been perpetrated for the strange 
pleasure of treading men under foot, of fastening chains 
on the body or mind. The strongest ties of nature have 
been rent asunder, her holiest feelings smothered, par- 
ents, children, brothers murdered, to secure dominion 
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over man. The people have now been robbed of the 
necessaries of life, and now driven to the field of slaugh 
ter like flocks of sheep, to make one man the master of 
millions. Through this passion, government, ordained by 
God, to defend the weak against the strong, to exalt 
right above might, has up to this time been the great 
wrong doer. Its crimes throw those of private men into 
the shade. Its murders reduce to insignificance those 
of the bandits, pirates, highwaymen, assassins, against 
whom it undertakes to protect society. How harmless at 
this moment are all the criminals of Europe, compared 
with the Russian power in Poland. This passion for pow- 
er, which in a thousand forms, with a thousand weapons, 
is warring against human liberty, and which Christianity 
condemns as its worst foe, I have never ceased to repro- 
bate with whatever strength of utterance God has given 
me. Power trampling on right, whether in the person 
of king or priest, or in the shape of democracies, major- 
ities and republican slaveholders, is the saddest sight to 
him who honors human nature and desires its enlarge- 
ment and happiness. 

So fearful is the principle of which I have spoken, that 
I have thought it right to recommend restrictions on pow- 
er, and a simplicity in government, beyond what most 
approve. Power, I apprehend, should not be suffered to 
run into great masses. No more of it should be confided 
to rulers, than is absolutely necessary to repress crime 
and preserve public order. A purer age may warrant 
larger trusts ; but the less of government now the better, 
if society be kept in peace. There should exist, if possi- 
ble, no office to madden ambition. There should be no 
public prize tempting enough to convulse a nation. One 
of the tremendous evils of the world, is the monstrous 
accumulation of power in a few hands. Half a dozen 
men may, at this moment, light tlie fires of war through 
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the world, may convulse all civilized nations, sweep earth 
and sea with armed hosts, spread desolation through the 
fields and bankruptcy through cities, and make them- 
selves felt by some form of suffering through every house- 
hold in Christendom. Has not one politician recently 
caused a large part of Europe to bristle with bayonets ? 
And ought this tremendous power to be lodged in the 
hands of any human being ? Is any man pure enough 
to be trusted with it ? Ought such a prize as this to be 
held out to ambition ? Can we wonder at the shameless 
profligacy, intrigue, and the base sacrifices of public in- 
terests, by which it is sought, and when gained, held fast. 
Undoubtedly great social changes are required to heal 
this evil, to diminish this accumulation of power. Na- 
tional spirit, which is virtual hostility to all countries but 
our own, must yield to a growing humanity, to a new 
knowledge of the spirit of Christ. Another important 
step is, a better comprehension by communities, that gov- 
ernment is at best a rude machinery, which can accom- 
plish but very limited good, and which, when strained to 
accomplish what individuals should do for themselves, is 
sure to be perverted by selfishness to narrow purposes, 
or to defeat through ignorance its own ends. Man is 
too ignorant to govern much, to form vast plans for states 
and empires. Human policy has alipost always been in 
conflict with the great laws of social well being ; and the 
less we rely on it the better. The less of power, given 
to man over man, the better. I speak, of course, of 
physical, political force. There is a power which cannot 
be accumulated to excess, I mean moral power, that of 
truth and virtue, the royalty of wisdom and love, of mag- 
nanimity and true religion. This is the guardian of all 
right. It makes those whom it acts on, free. It is might- 
iest when most gentle. In the progress of society this 
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is more and more to supersede the coarse workings of 
government. Force is to fall before it. 

It must not be inferred from these remarks, that I am 
an enemy to all restraint. Restraint in some form or oth- 
er, is an essential law of our nature, a necessary disci- 
pKne, running through life, and not to be escaped by any 
art or violence. Where can we go, and not meet it ? 
The powers of nature are, all of them, limits to human 
power. A never-ceasing force of gravity chains us to the 
earth. Mountains, rocks, precipices, and seas forbid our 
advances. If we come to society, restraints multiply on 
us. Our neighbour's rights limit our own. His property 
is forbidden ground. Usage restricts our free action, 
fixes our manners, and the language we must speak, and 
the modes of pursuing our ends. Business is a restraint, 
setting us wearisome tasks, and driving us through the 
same mechanical routine day after day. Duty is a re- 
straint, imposing curbs on passion, enjoining one course 
and forbidding another, with stern voice, with uncom- 
promising authority. Study is a restraint, compelling us, 
if we would learn any thing, to concentrate the forces of 
thought, and to bridle the caprices of fancy. All law, 
divine or human, is, as the name imports, restraint. No 
one feels more than I do, the need of this element of hu- 
man life. He, who would fly from it, must live in per- 
petual conflict with nature, society, and himself 

But all- this does not prove, that liberty, free action, 
is not an infinite good, and that we should seek and 
guard it with sleepless jealousy. For if we look at the 
various restraints of which I have spoken, we shall see 
that liberty is the end and purpose of all. Nature's pow- 
ers around us hem us in, only to rouse a free power with- 
in us. It acts that we should react. Burdens press on 
us, that the soul's elastic force should come forth. Bounds 
are set, that we should clear them. The weight, which 
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cavitation fastens to our limbs, incites us to bc^row 
speed from winds and steam, and we fly where we seem- 
ed doomed to creep. The sea, which first stopped us, 
becomes the path to a new hemisphere. The sharp 
necessities of life, cold, hunger, pain, which chain man 
to toil, wake up his faculties, and fit him for wider action. 
Duty restrains the. passions, only that the nobler faculties 
and affections may have freer play, may ascend to Grod, 
and embrace all his works. Parents impose restraint, that 
the child may learn to go alone, may outgrow authority. 
Government is ordained, that the rights and freedom of 
each and all may be inviolate. In study thought is con- 
fined, that it may penetrate the depths of truth, may seize 
on the great laws of nature, and take a bolder range. 
Thus freedom, ever-expanding action, is the end of all 
just restraint. Restraint, without this end, is a slavish 
yoke. How oflen has it broken the young spirit, tamed 
the heart and the intellect, and made social life a stand- 
ing pool. We were made for free action. This alone is 
life, and enters into all that is good and great. Virtue 
is free choice of the right ; love, the free embrace of 
the heart ; grace, the free motion of the limbs ; genius, 
the free, bold flight of thought ; eloquence, its free and 
fervent utterance. Let me add, that social order is better 
preserved by liberty, than by restraint. The latter, unless 
most wisely and justly employed, frets, exasperates, and 
provokes secret resistance ; and still more, it is rendered 
needful very much by that unjiappy constitution of society, 
which denies to multitudes the opportunities of free activi- 
ty. A community, which should open a great variety of 
spheres to its members, so that all might find free scope 
for their powers, would need little array of force for re- 
straint. Liberty would prove the best peace-officer. The 
social order of New England, without a soldier and almost 
without a police, bears loud witness to this truth. These 
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views may suffice to explain the frequent recurrence of 
this topic in the following tracts. 

I will advert to one topic more, and do it briefly, that I 
may not extend these remarks beyond reasonable bounds. 
I have written once and again on War, a hackneyed 
subject, as it is called, yet, one would think, too terrible 
ever to become a commonplace. Is this insanity never to 
cease ? At this fiioment, whilst I write, two of the freest 
and most enlightened nations, having one origin, bound 
together above all others by mutual dependence j by the 
interweaving of interests, are thought by some to be on 
the brink of war. False notions of national honor, as 
false and unholy as those of the duellist, do most toward 
fanning this fire. Great nations, like great boys, place 
their honor in resisting insult and in fighting well. One 
would think, the time had gone by, in which nations need- 
ed to rush to arms, to prove that they were not cowards. 
If there is one truth, which history has taught, it is, that 
communities in all stages of society, from the most bar- 
barous to the most civilized, have sufficient courage. No 
people can charge upon its conscience, that it has not 
shed blood enough in proof of its valor. Almost any 
man, under the usual stimulants of the camp, can stand 
fire. The poor wretch, enlisted from a dram-shop and 
turned into the ranks, soon fights like a *'hero." Must 
France, and England, and America, after so many hard- 
fought fields, go to war to disprove the charge of wanting 
spirit ? Is it not time, that the point of honor should 
undergo sortie change, that some glimpses at least of 
the true glory of a nation should be caught by rulers and 
people ? ** It is the honor of a man to pass over a trans- 
gression," and so it is of states. To be wronged is no 
disgrace. To bear wrong generously, till every means 
of conciliation is exhausted ; to recoil with manly dread 
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from the slaughter of our fellow-creatures ; to put con- 
fidence in the justice, which other nations will do to our 
motives ; to have that consciousness of courage, which 
will make us scorn the reproach of cowardice ; to feel 
that there is something grander than the virtue of sav- 
ages ; to desire peace for the world as well as ourselves, 
and to shrink from kindling a flame, which may involve 
the world ; these are the principles and feelings, which do 
honor to a people. Has not the time come, when a na- 
tion professing these, may cast itself on the candor of 
mankind ? Must fresh blood flow for ever, to keep clean 
the escutcheon of a nation's glory ? For one, I look on 
war with a horror, which no words can express. I have 
long wanted patience to read of battles. Were the world 
of my mind, no man would fight for glory ; for the name 
of a commander, who has no other claim to respect, sel- 
dom passes my lips, and the want of sympathy drives him 
from my mind. The thought of man, God's immortal 
child, butchered by his brother ; the thought of sea and 
land stained with human blood by human hands, of wo- 
men and children buried under the ruins of besieged 
cities, of the resources of empires and the mighty pow- 
ers of nature all turned by man's malignity into engines 
of torture and destruction ; this thought giv^s to earth 
the semblance of hell. I shudder as among demons. I 
cannot now, as I once did, talk lightly, thoughtlessly of 
fighting with this or that nation. That nation is no longer 
an abstraction to me. It is no longer a vague mass. It 
spreads out before me into individuals, in a thousand in- 
teresting forms and relations. It consists of husbands 
and wives, parents and children, who love one another as 
I love my own home. It consists of affectionate women 
and sweet children. It consists of Christians, united 
unth me to the common Saviour, and in whose spirit 
I reverence the likeness of his divine virtue. It con^ 
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sists of a vast multitude of laborers at the plough and in 
the workshop, whose toils I sympathize with, whose bur- 
den I should rejoice to lighten, arid for whose elevation I 
have pleaded. It consists of men of science, taste, ge- 
nius, whose writings have beguiled my solitary hours, 
and given life to my intellect and best affections. Here 
is the nation which I am called to fight with, into whose 
families I must send mourning, whose fail or humiliation 
I must seek through blood. I cannot do it, without a 
clear commission from God. I love this nation. Its men 
and women are my brothers and sisters. I could not, 
without unutterable pain, thrust a sword into their hearts. 
If, indeed, my country were invaded by hostile armies, 
threatening without disguise its rights, liberties, and dear- 
est interests, I should strive to repel them, just as I 
should repel a criminal, who should enter my house to 
slay wl\,at I hold most dear, and what is intrusted to my 
care. But I cannot confound with such a case the com- 
mon instances of war. In general, war is the work of 
ambitious men, whose principles have gained no strength 
from the experience of public life, whose policy is colored 
if not swayed by personal views or party interests, who 
do not seek peace with a single heart, who, to secure 
doubtful rights, perplex the foreign relations of the state, 
spread jealousies at home and abroad, enlist popular pas- 
sions on the side of strife, commit themselves too far for 
retreat, and are then forced to leave to the arbitration of 
the sword, what an impartial umpire could easily have 
arranged. The question of peace and war, is too often 
settled for a country by men, in whom a Christian, a lover 
of his race, can put little or no trust; and at the bidding 
of such men, is he to steep his hands in human blood } 
But this insanity is passing away. This savageness can- 
not endure, however hardened to it men are by long use. 
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The hope of waking up some from their lethargy has in- 
duced me to recur to this topic so oflen in my writings. 

I might name other topics, which occupy a large space 
in the following tracts, hut enough has been said here. 
I will only add, that I submit these volumes to the pub- 
lic with a deep feeling of their imperfections. Indeed, on 
•uch subjects as Grod, and Christ, and Duty, and Immor- 
tality, and Perfection, how faint must all human utterance 
be ! In another life, we shall look back on our present 
words as we do on the lispings of our childhood. Still these 
lispings conduct the child to higher speech. Still, amidst 
our weakness, we may learn something, and make pro- 
gress, and quicken one another by free communication. 
We indeed know and teach comparatively little ; but the 
known is not the less true or precious, because there is 
an infinite unknown. Nor ought our ignorance to dis- 
courage us, as if we were left to hopeless skepticism. 
There are great truths, which every honest heart may be 
assured of. There is such a thing, as a serene, immova- 
ble conviction. Faith is a deep want of the soul. We 
have faculties for the spiritual, as truly as for the outward 
world. God, the foundation of all existence, may be- 
come to the mind the most real of all beings. We can 
and do see in virtue an everlasting beauty. The distinc- 
tions of right and wrong, the obligations of goodness and 
justice, the divinity of conscience, the moral connexion 
of the present and future life, the greatness of the char- 
acter of Christ, the ultimate triumphs of truth and love, 
are to multitudes, not probable deductions, but intuitions 
accompanied with the consciousness of certainty. They 
shine with the clear, constant brightness of the lights of 
heaven. The believer feels himself resting on an ever- 
lasting foundation. It is to this power of moral or spirit- 
ual perception, that the following writings are chiefly ad- 

c 
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dressed. I have had testimony, that they have not been 
wholly ineffectual, in leading some minds to a more livmg 
and unfaltering persuasion of great moral truths. With- 
out this, I should be little desirous to send them out in 
this new form. I trust that they will meet some wants. 
Books which are to pass away, may yet render much ser- 
vice, by their fitness to the intellectual struggles and mor- 
al aspirations of the times in which they are written. If 
in this or in any way I can serve the cause of truth, 
humanity, and religion, I shall regard my labors, as hav- 
ing earned the best recompence which God bestows on 
his creatures. 

W. E. C. 

Boston, dpril IQth, 1841. 



CHRISTIANITY A RATIONAL RELIGION 



Romans i. 16 : " I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ. 
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Such was the language of Paul ; and every man will 
respond to it, who comprehends the character and has 
felt the influence of Christianity. In a former dis- 
course, I proposed to state to you some reasons for 
adopting as our own the words of the Apostle, for join- 
ing in this open and resolute testimony to the gospel 
of Christ. I observed, that I was not ashamed of the 
gospel, first because it is True, and to this topic the 
discourse was devoted. I wish now to continue the 
subject, and to state another ground of undisguised 
and unshaken adherence to Christianity. 1 say, th«p, 
I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, because it is 
a rational religion. It agrees with reason ; therefore I 
count it worthy of acceptation, therefore I do not bhish 
to enrol myself among its friends and advocates. The 
object of the present discourse will be the illustration 
of this claim of Christianity. I wish to show you the 
harmony which subsists between the light of God's 
word, and that primitive light of reason, which he has 
kindled within us to be pur perpetual guide. If, in 
treating this subject, I shall come into conflict with any 
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class of Christians, I trust I shall not be considered 
as imputing to them any moral or intellectual defect. 
I judge men by their motives, dispositions, and lives, 
and not by their speculations or peculiar opinions ; and 
I esteem piety and virtue equally venerable, whether 
found in friend or foe. 

^Christianity is a Rational religion. Were it not so, 
I should be. ashamed to profess it. I am aware that it 
is the fashion with some to decry reason, and to set up 
revelation as an opposite authority. This error though 
countenanced by good men, and honestly maintained 
for the defence of the Christian cause, ought to be 
earnestly withstood ; for it virtually surrenders our re- 
ligion into the hands of the unbeliever. It saps the 
foundation to strengthen the building. It places our 
religion in hostility to human nature, and gives to its 
adversaries the credit of vindicating the rights and no 
blest powers of the mind. 

We must never forget that our rational nature is the 
greatest gift of God. For this we owe him our chief 
gratitude. It is a greater gift than any outward aid 
or benefaction, and no doctrine which degrades it can 
come from its Author. The developement of it is the 
end of our being. Revelation is but a means, and is 
designed to concur with nature, providence, and God's 
spirit, in carrying forward reason to its perfection. I 
glory in Christianity because it enlarges, invigorates, 
exalts my rational nature. If I could not be a Chris- 
tian without ceasing to be rational, I should not hesitate 
as to my choice. I feel myself bound to sacrifice to 
Christianity property, reputation, life ; but I ought nqj 
to sacrifi ce to a ny religion , that reason w^cji^ lifts 
above the brute and constitutes me a man. I can con- 
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ceive do sacrilege greater than to prostrate or renounce 
the highest faculty which we ha\re derived from God. 
In so doing we should offer violence to the divinity 
within us. Christianity wages no war with reason, but 
is one with it, and is given to be its helper and friend. 

I wish, in the present discourse, to illustrate and 
confirm the views now given. My remarks will be 
arranged under two heads. I propose, first, to show 
that Christianity is founded on, and supposes, the author- 
ity of reason, and cannot therefore oppose it without 
subverting itself. My object in this part of the dis- 
course will be to expose the error of those who hope 
to serve revelation by disparaging reason. I shall then, 
in the second place, compare Christianity and the light 
of reason, to show their accordance ; and shall prove, 
by descending to particulars, that Christianity is emi- 
nently a rational religion. My aim, under this head, 
will be to vindicate the Gospel from the reproaches of 
the unbeliever, and to strengthen the faith and attach- 
ment of its friends. — Before I begin, let me observe 
that this discussion, from the nature of the subject, 
inust assume occasionally an abstract form, and will de- 
mand serious attention. I am to speak of Reason, die 
chief faculty of the mind ; and no simplicity of language 
in treating such a topic can exempt the hearer from the 
necessity of patient effort of thought. 

I am to begin with showing that the Christian reve- 
lation is founded on the authority of reason, and con- 
sequently cannot oppose it ; and here it may be proper 
to settle the meaning of the word Reason. One of the 
i nost i mportant steps^towards the truth is to determine 
the import of terms. Very often' fierce controversies 
bave sprung from obscurity of language, and the parties, 
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on explaining thertiselves, have discovered that they 
have been spending their strength in a war of words. 
What, then, is reason ? 

The terra Reason is used with so much latitude, 
that to fix its precise limits is not an easy task. In this 
respect it agrees with the other words which express 
the intellectual faculties. One idea, however, is always 
attached to it.. All men understa nd by reas on the h igh- 
est faculty or energy of the mind. Without labonng 
for a philosophical definition that will comprehend , all 
its exercises, I shall satisfy myself with pointing out 
two of its principal characteristics or functions. 

First, it belongs to reason to comprehend Univer- 
sal truths. This is among its most important offices. 
There are particular and there are universal truths. 



^— 



T^e lq<^t are the nobles t, and the capacity of percftivin p r 
them is the distinction of intelligent beings ; and these 
belong to reason. Let me give my meaning by some 
illustrations. I see a stone falling to the ground. This 
is a particular truth ; but I do not stop here. I believe 
that not only this particular stone falls towards the 
earth, but that every particle of matter, in whatever 
world, tends, or, as is sometimes said, is attracted 
towards all other matter. Here is a universal tri^th, 
a principle extending to the whole material creation, 
and essential to its existence. This truth belongs to 
reason. — Again, I see a man producing some effect, a 
manufacture, a house. Here is a particular truth. But 
I am not only capable of seeing particular causes and 
effects ; I am sure that every thing which begins to ex- 
ist, no matter when or where, must have a cause, that 
no change ever has' taken place or ever will take place 
vritbout a cause. Here is a universal truth, doroething 
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true here and everywhere, true now and through eterni- 
ty ; and this truth belongs to reason. — Again, I see with 
my eyes, I traverse with ray hands, a limited space ; but 
this is not all. I am sure, that, beyond the Umits which 
my limbs or senses reach, there is an Unbounded space ; 
that, go where T will, an infinity will spread around me. 
Here is another universal truth, and this belongs to rea- 
son. - The idea of Infinity is indeed one of the noblest 
conceptions of tWs faculty. — Again, I see a man con- 
ferring a good on another. Here is a particular truth or 
perception. But my mind is not confined to this. I 
see and feel that it is right for all intelligent beings, exist 
when or where they may, to do good, and wrong for tliem 
to seek the misery of otliers. Here is a universal truth, 
a law extending from God to the lowest human being ; 
and this belongs to reason. I trust I have conveyed to 
you my views in regard to the first characteristic of this 
hi ghest power of the sou l. I ts office is to discern un i- 
versal truth s, fteat and ptprp^l prinrip]f»cj. But it does 
not stop here. Reason is also e^ prni^pH in applying 
these universal truths to particular cases ^ b eings , e vents . 
For example, reason teaches me, as we have seen, that 
all changes without exception require a cause ; and in 
conformity to this principle, it prompts me to seek the 
particular causes of the endless changes and appearances 
which fall under my observation. Thus reason is per- 
petually at work ein the ideas furnished us by the senses, 
by consciousness, by memory, associating them with its 
own great truths, or investing them with its own univer- 
sality. 

1 now proceed to the se cond function of reason, which 
is indeed akin to the first. Reason is the power which 
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tho ughts to Unity, or CoDsistencv . Perhaps the most 
fundamental conviction of reason is, that all truths agree 
together; that inconsistency is the mark of error. Its 
intensest, most earnest eiSbrt is to bring concord into the 
intellect, to reconcile what seem to be clashing views. 
On the observation of a new fact, reason strives to incor- 
porate it with former knowledge. It can allow nothing 
to stand separate in the mind. It labors to bring togeth- 
er scattered truths, and to give them the strength and 
beauty of a vital order. Its end and delight is harmony. 
It is shocked by an inconsistency in belief, just as a fine 
ear is wounded by a discord. It carries within itself an 
instinctive consciousness, that all things which exist are 
intimately bound together ; and it cannot rest until it has 
connected whatever we witness with the infinite whole. 
Reason, according to this view, is the most glorious form 
or exercise of the intellectual nature. It corresponds to 
the unity of God and the universe, and seeks to make 
the soul the image and mirror of this sublime unity. 

I have thus given my views of reason ; but, to prevent 
all perversion, before I proceed to the main discussion, 
let me offer a word or two more of explanation. In this 
discourse, when I speak of the accordance of revelation 
with reason, I suppose this faculty to be used deliberate- 
ly, conscientiously, and wi*h the love of truth. Men oft- 
en baptize with the name of reason their prejudices, un- 
examined notions, or opinions adopted through interest^ 
pride, or other unworthy biasses. It is not uncommon 
to hear those who sacrifice th'e plainest dictates of the 
rational nature to impulse and passion, setting themselves 
up as oracles of reason. Now when I say revelation 
must accord with reason, I do not mean by the term tl)e 
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corrupt and superficial opinions of men who have betray- 
ed and debased their rational powers. I mean reason, 
calmly, honestly exercised for the acquisition of truth and 
the invigoration of virtue. 

After these explanations, I proceed to the discussion 
of the two leading principles to which this Discourse is 
devoted. 

First, I am to show that revelation is founded on the 
authority of reason , and cannot therefore oppose or dis- 
paraf^ it without subverting itself. Let me' state a few 
of the considerations which convince me of the truth of 
this position. The first is, that reason alone makes us^ 
capable o f receiving n fpyplatinn. It must previously 
exist and operate, or we should be wholly unprepared for 
the communications of Christ. Revelation, then, is built 
on reason. You will see the truth of these remarks if 
you will consider to whom revelation is sent. Why is it 
given to men rather than to brutes ? Why have not 
God's messengers gone to the fields to proclaim his glad 
tidings to bird and beast } The answer is obvious. 
These want reason ; and, wanting this, they have no ca- 
pacity or preparation for revealed truth. And not only 
would revelation be lost on the brute ; let it speak to the 
child, before his rational faculties have been awakened, 
and before some ideas of duty and his own nature have 
been developed, and it might as well speak to a stone. 
Reason b the preparation and ground of revelation. 

This truth will be still more obvious, if we consider, 
not only to whom, but in what way, the Christian reve- 
lation is communicated. How is it conveyed ? In words. 
Did it make these words ? No. They were in use ages 
bclbre its birth. Again I ask. Did it make the ideas or 
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thoughts which these words express ? No. If the hear- 
ers of Jesus had not previously attached ideas to the 
terms which he employed, they could not have received 
his meaning. He might as well have spoken to them m 
a foreign tongue. Thus the ideas which enter into 
Christianity subsisted before. They were ideas of rea- 
son ; so that to this faculty revelation owes the materials 
of which it is composed. 

Revelation, we must remember, is not our earliest 
teacher. Man is not bom with the single power of 
reading God's word, and sent immediately to that guide. 
His eyes open first on another volume, that of the crea- 
tion. Long before he can read the Bible, he looks 
round on the earth and sky. He reads the countenances 
of his friends, and hears and understands their voices. 
He looks, too, by degrees within himself, and acquires 
some ideas of his own soul. Thus his first school is 

• 

that of nature and reason, and this is necessary to pre^^ • 
pare him for a communication from Heaven. Revelation 
does not find the mind a blank, a void, prepared to re- 
ceive unresistingly whatever may be offered ; but finds it 
in possession of various knowledge from nature and ex- 
perience, and, still more, in possession of great princi- 
ples, fundamental truths, moral ideas, which are derived 
from itself, and which are the germs of all its future im- i 
provement. This last view is peculiarly important. The 
mind does not receive every thing from abroad. Its 
great ideas arise from itself, and by those native lights it 
reads and comprehends the volumes of nature and reve- 
lation. We speak, indeed, of nature and revelation as 
making known to us an intelligent First Cause ; but tbd 
ideas of intelligence and causation we derive originally 
from our own nature. The elements of the idea of Godf 
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we gather from ourselves. Power, wisdom, love, virtue, 
beauty, and happiness, words which contain all that is 
glorious in the universe and interesting in our existence, 
express attributes of the mind, and are understood by us 
only through consciousness. It is true, these ideas or 
principles of reason are often obscured by thick clouds^ 
and mingled with many and deplorable errors. Still 
they are never lost. Christianity recognises them, is 
built on them, and needs them as its interpreters. If 
an illustration of these views be required, I would point 
you to what may be called the most fundamental idea of 
religion. I mean the idea of right, of duty. Do we 
derive this originally and wholly from sacred books r 
Has not every human being, whether born within or be- 
yond the bounds of revelation, a sense of the distinction 
between right and wrong ? Is there not an earlier voice 
than revelation, approving or rebuking men according to 
their deeds i In barbarous ages is not conscience heard ? 
And does it not grow more articulate with the progress 
of society ? Christianity does not create, but presup- 
poses the idea of duty ; and the same may be said of 
other great convictions. Revelation, then, does not stand 
alone, nor is it addressed to a blank and passive mind. 
It was meant to be a joint worker with other teachers, 
with nature, with Providence, with conscience, with our 
rational powers ; and as these all are given us by God, 
they cannot differ from. each other. God must agree 
with himself. He has but one voice. It is man who 
speaks with jarrmg tongues. Nothing but harmony can 
come from the Creator ; and, accordingly, a religion 
^1 chiming to be from God, can give no surer proof of 
Qgjl^l fahdood than by contradicting those previous truths 
^rittdi God is teaching by our very nature. We have 
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thus seen that reason prepares us for a divine commum i^ 
cation, an d that it furnishes t he i de as or ma terial§j)L 
which rev elation consists. This is my first considera- 
tion. 

I proceed to a second. I affirm, then, tha t revelation, 
r ests on th e authority of reason, because to this faculty 
It submits the evidences of its truth, and nothing; but the 
approving sentence of reason binds us to receive ^nd 
oheyit. This is a very weighty consideration. Chris- 
tianity, in placing itself before the tribunal of reason and 
in resting its claims on the sanction of this faculty, is one 
of the chief witnesses to the authority and dignity of our 
rational nature. That I have ascribed to this faculty its 
true and proper office, may be easily made to appear, I 
take the New Testament in hand, and on what ground do 
I receive its truths as divine } I see nothing on its pages 
but the same letters in which other books are written. 
No miraculous voice from Heaven assures me that it is 
God's word, nor does any mysterious voice within my 
soul command me to believe the supernatural works of 
Christ. How, then, shall I settle the question of the 
origin of this religion } I must examine it by the same 
rational faculties by which other subjects are tried. I 
must ask what are its evidences, and I must lay them 
before reason, the only power by which evidence can be 
weighed. I have not a distinct faculjy given me for 
judging a revelation. I have* not two understandings, 
one for inquiring into God's word and another into his 
works. As with the same bodily eye I now look on the 
earth, now on the heavens, so with the same power of 
reason I examine now nature, now revelation. Reasoi? 
must collect and weigh the various proofs of Christianity 
It must especially compare this system with those great 
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moral convictions, which are written by the finger of 
God on the heart, and which make man a law to him- 
self. A religion subverting these, it must not hesitate 
to reject, be its evidences what they may. A relip on, 
for example, commanding us to hate and injure society ^ 
reason must mstantly discar d, without even waiting to 
examine its proofs . From these views we learn, not 
only that it is the province of reason to judge of the truth 
of Christianity, but, what is still more important, that 
the rules or tests by which it judges are of its own dic- 
tation. The laws which it applies in this case have 
their origin in itself. No one will pretend, that revela- 
tion can prescribe the principles by which the question 
of its own truth should be settled ; for, until proved to 
be true, it has no authority. Reason must prescribe 
the tests or standards, to which a professed communi- 
cation from God should be referred ; and among these 
none are more important than that moral law, which 
belongs to the very essence, and is the deepest con- 
viction, of the rational nature. Rev elation , then , rests 
on reason , and, in opposing it, would act for its own 
destru ction. 

I have given two views. I have shown that revela- 
tion draws its ideas or materials from reason, and that it 
appeals to this power as the judge of its truth. I now 
assert, thirdly, that jt rests on the authority of reason ^ 
because it needs and expects this faculty to be its inter- 
preigr, and without this aid wo uld be wof'se than useless . 
How is the right ol interpretation, the real meaning, of 
Scriptures to be ascertained ? I answer, By reason. I 
Know of no process by which the true sense of the New 
Testament is to pass from the page into my mind with- 
out the use of my rational faculties. It will not be pre- 
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tended that this book is so exceedingly plain, its words 
so easy, its sentences so short, its meaning so exposed 
on the surface, that the whole truth may be received in a 
moment and without any intellectual effort. There is 
no such miraculous simplicity in the Scriptures. In 
truth, no book can be written so simply as to need no 
exercise of reason. Almost every word has more than 
one meaning, and judgment is required to select the 
particular sense intended by the writer. Of all books, 
perhaps the Scriptures need most the use of reason for 
their just interpretation ; and this, not from any imper- 
fection, but from the strength, boldness, and figurative 
character of their style, and from the distance of the 
time when they were written. I open the New Testa- 
ment and my eye lights on this passage ; " If thy hand 
offend thee, cut it off and cast it from thee." Is this 
language to be interpreted in its plainest and most obvi- 
ous sense i Then I must mutilate my body, and become 
a suicide. I look again, and I fyid Jesus using these 
words to the Jews ; ** Fill ye up the measure of your 
iniquities." Am I to interpret this according to the 
letter, or the first ideas which it suggests ? Then Jesus 
commanded his hearers to steep themselves in crime, 
and was himself a minister of sin. It is only by a de- 
liberate use of reason, that we can penetrate beneath the 
figurative, hyperbolical, and often obscure style of the 
New Testament, to the real meaning. Let me go to 
the Bible, dismissing my reason and taking the first im- 
pression which the words convey, and there is no ab- 
surdity, however gross, into which I shall not fall. I 
shall ascribe a limited body to God, and unbounded 
knowledge to man, for I read of God having limbs, and 
of man knowing all things. Nothing is plamer, than 
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diat I must compare passage with passage, and limit one 
by another, and especially limit all by those plain and 
universal principles of reason, which are called common 
sense, or I shall make revelation the patron of every 
folly and vice. So essential is reason to the interpreta- 
tion of the Christian records. Revelation rests upon 
its authority. Can it then oppose it, or teach us to hold 
it in light esteem ? 

I have now furnished the proofs of my first position, 
that revelation is founded on reason ; and in discussing 
this, I have wished not only to support the main doc- 
trine, but to teach you to reverence, more perhaps than 
you have done, your rational nature. This has been 
decried by theologians, until men have ceased to feel its 
sacredness and dignity. It ought to be regarded as 
God's greatest gift. It is his image within us. To re- 
nounce it would be to offer a cruel violence to ourselves, 
to take our place among the brutes. Better pluck out 
the eye, better quench the light of the body, than the 
light within us. We all feel, that the loss of reason, 
when produced by disease, is the most terrible calamity 
of life, and we look on a hospital for the insane as the 
receptacle for the most pitiable of our race. But, in 
one view,' insanity is not so great an evil as the prostra» 
tion of reason to a religious sect or a religious chief ; for 
the first is a visitation of Providence , t he last is a vol- 
untary a ct, the work of our own hands . *' 

I am aware, that those who have spoken most con- 
temptuously of human reason, have acted from a good 
motive ; their aim has been to exalt revelation. They 
have thought that by magnifying this as the only means 
of divine teaclring, they were adding to its dignity. But 
truth gains nothing by exaggeration ; and Christianity, 
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as we have seen, is undermined by nothing more effectih 
ally, than by the sophistry which would bring discredit 
on our rational powers. Revelation needs no such sup- 
port. For myself I do not find, that, to esteem Chris- 
tianity, I must think it the only source of instruction to 
which I must repaif. I need not make nature dumb, ta 
give power or attraction to the teaching of Christ. The 
last derives new interest and confirmation from its har- 
mony with the first. C hristianity would furnish a weap - 
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on against itsel f, not easily repelle d, s hould it claim the 
distinctio n of hpinp; thp only \\^\ y^iip-h safed by God to 
men ; for, in that cas e, i t would represent a vast maiori« 
ty of the human race as left by th^ir Q yeator withmit 
g uidance o r hope/' I believe, and rejoice to believe, 
that a ray from Heaven descends on the path of every 
fellow-creature. The heathen, though in darkness when 
comparisd with the Christian, has still his light ; and it 
bome$ from the same source as our own, just as the 
same sun dispenses, now the faint dawn, and now the 
jperfect day. Let not nature's teaching be disparaged. 
It is from God as truly as his word. It is sacred, as 
truly as revelation. Both are manifestations of one infi- 
nite mind, and harmonious manifestations ; and without 
this agreement the claims of Christianity could not be 
sustained. 

In offering these remarks, I have not forgotten that 
they will expose me to the reproach of ministering to 
" t | ie pride of reasoji ^' ; and I may be told, thai there 
is no worse form of pride than this. The charge is so 
common, as to deserve a moment's attention. It will 
appear at once to be groundless, if you consider, that 
pride finds its chief nourishm en t and delig ht in the idea 
of bur oWn superiority. ItiTHuilt on something pecu* 
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liar and distinctive, on something which separates us 
from others and raises us above them, and not on pow- 
ers which we share with all around us. Now, in speak- 
ing, as I have done, of the worth and dignity of reason, 
I have constantly regarded and represented this faculty 
as the common property of all human beings. I have 
spoken of its most important truths as universal and un- 
confined, such as no individual can monopolize or make 
the grounds of personal distinction or elevation. I have 
given, then, no occasion and furnished no nutriment to 
pride. I know, indeed, that the pride of reason or of 
intellect exists ; but how does it chiefly manifest itself ? 
Not in revering that rational nature, which all men have 
derived from God ; but in exaggerating our particular 
acquisitions or powers, in magnifying our distinctive 
views, m looking contemptuously on other minds, in 
making ourselves standards for our brethren, in refusing 
new lights, and in attempting to establish dominion over 
the understandings of those who are placed within our 
influence. Such is the most common fornf of the pride 
of intellect. It is a vice confined to no sect, and per- 
haps will be found to prevail most where it is most dis- 
claimed. 

I doubt not that they who insist so continually on the 
duty of exalting Scripture above reason, consider them- 
selves as particularly secured against the pride of rea- 
son. Yet none, I apprehend, are more open to the 
charge. Such persons are singularly prone to enforce 
their own interpretations of Scripture on others, and tri 
see peril and crime in the adoption of different views 
from their own. Now, let me ask, by what power do 
these men interpret revelation ? Is it not by their rea- 
son ? Have they any faculties but the rational ones, by 
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t^hich to compare Scripture with Scripture, to eicplaiii 
figurative language, to form conclusions as to the will of 
God ? Do they not employ on God's word the same 
intellect as on his works ? And are not their interpre- 
tations of both equally results of reason ? It follows, 
that in imposing on others their explications of the 
Scriptures, they as truly arrogate to themselves a supe- 
riority of reason, as if they should require conformity to 
their explianations of nature. Nature and Scripture 
Jgreejnjhjs, t hat they cannot be understood at a glance . 
Both volumes demand patient investigation, and task all 
our powers of thought. Accordingly it is well known, 
that as much intellectual toil has been spent on theologi- 
cal systems as on the natural sciences ; and unhappily 
it is not less known, that as much intellectual pride has 
been manifested in framing and defending the first as the 
last. I fear, indeed, that this vice has clung with pecu* 
liar obstinacy to the students of revelation. Nowhere, 1 
fear, have men manifested such infatuated trust in their 
own infellibility, such overweening fondness for their own 
conclusions, such positiveness, such impatience of con- 
tradiction, such arrogance towards the advocates of differ- 
ent opinions, as in the interpretation of the Scriptures ; 
and yet these very men, who so idolize their own intel- 
lectual powers, profess to humble reason, and consider a 
criminal reliance on it as almost exclusively chargeable 
on others. The true defence against the pride of re a- 
son, js, not to speak of it contemptuously , but to rever- 
ence it as God's inestimable ff ft to^ f^ry h'"^^ ^"^JTCi 
and as giv en to al l for never-ceasing impr ovements pf ^ 
which we see but the dawn in the present acquis itjong 
CM the noDiest mind. 
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I have now completed my views of the first principle, 
which I laid down in this discourse ; namely, that the 
Christian revelation rests on the authority of reason 
Of course, it cannot oppose reason without undermin- 
ing and destroying itself. I maintain, however, that it 
does not oppose, that it perfectly accords with reason. 
It is a rational religion. This is my second great posi- 
tion, and to this I ask your continued attention. This 
topic might easily be extended to a great length. I 
might state, in succession, all the principles of Chris- 
tianity, and show their accordance with reason. But 
I believe that more general views will be more useful, 
and such only can be given within the compass of a 
discourse. 

In the account which I gave you of reason, in the 
beginning of this discourse, I confined myself to two 
of its functions, namely, its comprehensio n of universal 
jruths , and the effort it constantly makes to reduce the 
thoughts to harmony or consistency. Universality and 
Consistency are among the chief attributes of reason. 
Do we find these in Christianity ? K so, its claim to 
the character of a rational religion will be established. 
These tests 1 will therefore apply to it, and I will begin 
with Consistency. 

^ Th at a religion be rationa l, nothing more is neces- 
sary than that its truths should consist or agree with 
one another, and with all other trut hs, whether derived 
from outward nature or our own souls. ^^ Now I affirm, 
that the Christian doctrines have this agreement ; and 
the more we examine, the more brightly this mark -of 
truth will appear. I go to the Gospel, and I first com- 
pare its vsu-ious parts with one another. Among these ^ 
I find perfect harmony ; and what makes this more re* 
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markable is, that Christianity is not taught systemad- 
cally, or like a science. Jesus threw out, if I may so 
speak, his precepts and doctrines incidentally, or as 
ihey were required by the occasion, and yet, when thej 
are brought together, th ey form a harmonious wl^ nlfi. », 
I do not think it necessary to enlarge on this topic, be- 
cause 1 believe it is not questioned by infidelity. I will 
name but one example of this harmony in Christianity. 
All its doctrines and all its precepts have that species 
of unity, which is most essential in a religion^ that is, 
they all tend to one object. They all agree in^a single 
aim or purpose, and that is to exalt the human charac * 
ter to a height of virtue never known befoxe > Let the 
skeptic name, if he can, one Christian principle which 
has not a bearing on this end. A consistency of this 
kind is the strongest mark of a rational religion which 
can be conceived. Let me observe, in passing, that, 
besides this harmony of the Christian doctrines with one 
another, there is a striking and beautiful agreement be- 
tween the teachings of Jesus and his character, which 
gives confirmation to both. ^ 3 £hatever Jesus taug; ht, 
you may see embodied in himsel f. There is perfec t 
u nity between the system and its Found er. His life re- 
published what fell from his lips. With his lips he en- 
joined earnestly, constantly a strong and disinterested 
philanthropy ; and how harmoniously and subliimely did 
his cross join with hiu word in enforcing this exalted 
virtue ! With his lips he taught the mercy of God to 
sinners ; and of this attribute he gave a beautiful illus- 
tration in his own deep interest in the sinful, in his free 
intercourse with the most fallen, and in his patient efforts 
to recover them to virtue and to filial reliance on their 
Father in Heaven. So, his preaching turned much 
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on the importance of raising the mind above the world ; 
and his own life was a constant renunciation of worldly 
inteiests, & cheerful endurance of poverty that he might 
make many truly rich. So, his discourses continually 
revealed to man the doctrine of immortality ; and in his 
own person he brought down this truth to men's senses^ 

by ri ^jng from ^hft riend and ascending; to another State > » ^ 
of being . — I have only glanced at the unity which sub- 
sists between Jesus and his religion. Christianity, from 
every point of view, will be found a harmonious sys- 
tem. It breathes throughout one spirit and one pur- 
pose. Its doctrines, precepts, and examples have the 
consistency of reason. 

But this is not enough. A rational religion must.. 
a gree not only with itsel f, but with all other truths, 
whether revealed by the outward creation or our own- 
souls . 1 take, then, Christianity into the creation, I 
place it by the side of nature. Do they agree f I say, 
Perfecdy. I can discover nodiing, in what claims to 
be God's word, at variance with his works. This is 
a bright proof of the reasonableness of Christianity. 
When I consult nature with the lights modem science 
affords, I see continually multiplying traces of the doc- 
trine of One God. The more I extend my researches 
into nature, the more I see that it is a whole, the pro- 
duct of one wisdom, power, and goodness. It bears 
witness to one Author, nor has its testimony * been 
without effect ; for although the human mind has often 
multiplied its objects of worship, still it has always 
tended towards the doctrine of the divine unity, and 
has en^braced it more and more 6rmly in the course of 
human improvement. The Heathen, while he erected 
many altars, generally believed m one Supremie IM- 
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vinity, to whom the Inferior deities were subjected and 
from whom they sprung. Need I tell you of the har 
mony which subsists between nature and revelation in 
this particular ? To Christianity belongs the glory of 
having proclaimed this primitive truth with new power, 
and of having spread it over the whole civilized world. 
— Again. Nature gives intunation of another truth, 
I mean of the universal, impartial goodness of God. 
When I look round on the creation, I see nothing to 
lead me to suspect that its Author confines his love to 
a few. The sun sends no brighter beam into the palace 
of the proudest king, than into the hut of the meanest 
peasant. The clouds select not one man's fields rather 
than his neighbour's, but shed down their blessings on 
rich and poor, and, still more, on the just and the unjust. 
True, there is a variety of conditions among men ; but 
this takes place, not by any interposition of God, but by 
fixed and general laws of nature. Impartial, universal 
goodness is the character in which God is revealed by 
his works, when they are properly understood; and 
need I tell you how brightly tins truth shines in the. 
pages of Christianity, and how this religion has been 
the great means of establishing it among men ? — Again. 
When I look through nature, nothing strikes me more 
than the union which subsists among all its works. 
Nothing; stands alone in d ie creation. The_ humble st 
vhn t has in timate c onnex ions with the air, the clouds, 
thejjm* Harm ons Lis the ^rea t law of nature^ and how 
strikingly does Christianity coincide here with God's 
works ; for what is die design of this religion , but to 
^ring. the human rag e, t he intelligent creation of G od, 
i nto a harmony, union, ^eace , like that which knits 
together the outward universe f I will give another 
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illustration. It is one of the great laws of nature, that 
good shall come to us through agents of Gpd's appoint- 
ment ; that beings shall receive life, support, knowledge, 
and safety through the interposition and labors and suf- 
ferings of others. Sometimes whole communities are 
rescued from oppression and ruin chiefly by the efforts 
and sacrifices of a wise, disinterested, and resolute in- 
dividual. How accordant with this ordination of nature 
is the doctrine of Christianity, that our Heavenly Fa- 
ther, having purposed our recovery from sin and death, 
has instituted for this end the agency and mediation of 
bis Son ; that he has given an illustrious deliverer to 
the world, through whose toils and sufferings we may 
rise to purity and immortal life. — I say, then, that rev- 
elation is consistent with nature, when nature is truly 
interpreted by r^son. I see it bringing out with noon- 
day brightness the truths which dawn in nature ; so that 
it is reason in its most perfect form. 

I have thus carried Christianity abroad into nature. 
I now carry it within, and compare it with the human 
]8gyl ; and is it consistent with the great truths of reason 
which I discover there ? I affirm, that it is. When I 



look into the soul, I am at once struck with it s imm eas- 
urable su perior ity to the bod y. I am struck with tlie 
contrast between these different elements of my nature, 
between this active, soaring mind, and these limbs and 
material organs which tend perpetually to the earth, and 
are soon to be resolved into dust. How consistent is 
Christianity with this inward teaching ! In Christianity, 
with what strength, with what bold relief, is the su- 
premacy of the spiritual nature brought out ! What 
contempt does Jesus cast on the body and its interests, 
when compared with the redemption of the soul ! — 
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Another great truth dawns on me when I look within. 
I learn more and more, that the great springs of happi' 
ness and misery are in the mind, and that the efforts of 
m^en to secure peace by other processes than by inward 
purificatio n, are vain strivinpjs ; and Christianity is not 
only consistent with, but founded on, this great truth ; 
teaching us, that the kingdom of heaven is within us, 
and proposing, as its great end, to rescue the mind 
from evil, and to endue it with strength and dignity 
worthy its divine origin. — Again, when I look into the 
soul I meet intimations of another great truth. I dis- 
cern in it capacities which are not fully unfolded here. 
I see desires which find no adequate good on earth. I 
see a principle of hope always pressing forward into 
futurity. Here are marks of a nature not made wholly 
for this world ; and bow does Christianity agree with 
this teaching of our own souls ? Its great doctrine is 
that of a higher life, Vhere the spiritual germ within ua 
will open for ever, and where the immortal good after 
which the mind aspires will prove a reality. — Had I 
time, I might survey distinctly the various principles of 
the soul, the intellectual, moral, social, and active, and 
might show you how Christianity accords with them all, 
enlarging their scope and energy, proposing to them 
nobler objects, and aiding their developement by the 
impulse of a boundless hope. But, commending these 
topics to your private meditation, I will take but one 
more view of the soul. When I look within, I see 
stains of sin, and fears and forebodings of guilt ; and 
how adapted to such a nature is Christianity, a religion 
which contains blood-sealed promises of forgiveness to 
the penitent, and which proffers heavenly strength to 
fortify us in our conflict with moral evil. — I say, then, 
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* 

Cfaristianitjr consists whb the nature within us, as well 
ts with nature around us. The highest truths in respect 
to the soul are not only responded to, but are carried 
out by Christianity, so that it deserves to be called the 
perfection of reason. 

I have now shown, in a variety of particulars, tliat 
Christianity has the character ol Consistency, and thus 
satisfies the first demand of reason. It d oes not divide 
the mind against itsel f, does not introduce discord into 
the intellec t, by proposing doctrines which our con- 
sciousness and experience repe l. But these views do , 
not exhaust the present topic. It is not enough to 
speak of Christianity as furnishing views which harmo- 
nize with one another, and with all known truth. It 
gives a new and cheering consistency to the views with 
which we are fumj ^^pH hy ^hf> iinivi»rsft. Nature and 
providence, with all their beauty, regularity, and be- 
neficence, have yet perplexing aspects. Their elements 
are often seen in conflict with one another. Sunshine 
and storms, pleasure and pain, success and disaster, 
abimdance and want, health and sickness, life and death, 
seem to ordinary spectators to be mixed together con- 
fusedly and without aim. Reason desires nothing so 
earnestly, so anxiously, as to solve these discordant 
appearances, as to discover some great, central, recon- 
ciling truth, around which they may be arranged, and 
from which they may borrow light and harmony. This 
deep want of the rational nature, Christianity has sup- 
plied. It has disclosed a unity of purpose in the seem- 
in fjly hostile dispensations of providence , and opened 
to the mind a new worl d of orde r, beauty , and benevo- 
lent design? Christianity, revealing, as it does, the 
ubounded mercy of God to his sinful creatu>'<^ ; re* 
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vealiDg an endless futurity, in which the inequalities of 
the present state are to be redressed, and which reduces 
by its immensity the sorest pains of life to light and 
momentary evils ; revealing a Moral Perfection, which 
is worth all pain and conflicts, and which is most effect- 
ually and gloriously won amidst suffering and tempta- 
tion ; revealing in Jesus Christ the sublimity and re- 
wards of tried and all-enduring virtue ; revealing in Him 
the founder of a new moral kingdom or power, which 
is destined to subdue the world to God ; and proffering 
the Holy Spirit to all who strive to build up in them- 
selves and others the reign of truth and virtue ; Chris- 
tianity, I say, by these revelations, has poured a flood 
of light over nature and providence, and harmonized the 
infinite complexity of the works and ways of God. 
Thus it meets the first want of the rational nature, the 
craving for consistency of views. It is reason's most 
effectual minister and friend. Is it not, then, eminendy 
a Rational' Faith ? 

Having shown that Christianity has the character of 
consistency, I pro ceed to the second mark or stamp of 
reason on a religio n, thaLjs, Universality ; and this I 
claim for Christianity. This indeed is one of the most 
distinguishing features of our religion, and so obvious 
and striking as to need little illustration. Wfien I ex- 
amine the doctrines, precepts, and spirit of Christianity, 
I discover, in them all, this character of Universality. 
I discover nothing narrow, temporary, local. The Gos- 
pel bears the stamp of no particular age or country. 
Tt does not concern itself with the perishable interests 
of communities or individuals ; but appeals to the Spir- 
itual, Immortal, Unbounded principle in human nature. 
Its aim is to direct the mind to the InfiniteBeins, and 
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I an Infinite p) od. It is not made up, l ike other re« 
gyns, of precise fonns and detail s ; but. 
amutable and all-comprehendinp principles of fj \it y ^ 
gy ii^ every man to apply the m fo r himself to the 
riless va rie ty of human conditions . It separates from 
M the partial, limited views of Judaism and heathen- 
Ukj and holds him forth in the sublime attributes of the 
'inversal Father. In like manner, it inculcates phi- 
Dthropy without exceptions or bounds ^ a love to man 
I man, a love founded on that immortal nature of 
hich all men partake, and which binds us to recognise 
. each a child of God and a brother. The spirit of 
gotrjr, which confines its charity to a sect, and the 
»irit of aristocracy, which looks on the multitude as an 
ferior race, are alike rebuked by Christianity ; which, 
ghteen hundred year? ago, in a narrow and supersti- 
3ui^ age, taught, what the present age is beginning to 
iderstand, that all men are essentially equal, and that 
1 are to be honored, because made for immortality and 
idued with capacities of ceaseless improvement. The 
ore I examine Christianity, the more I am struck with 
i universality. I see jn it a religion made for all re- 
gis and all times , f or all classes and all stages of so - 
ety. It is fittedy not to the Asiatic or the Europea n. 
It to the essential principles of human nature , t o man 
ider the tropical or polar skie s, to all descriptions of 
tellect and condition . It speaks a language which all 
en need and all can understand ; enjoins a virtue, 
hich is roan's happiness and glory in every age and 
ime ; and ministers consolations and hopes which an- 
ver to man's universal lot, to the sufferings, the fear, 
id the self-rebuke, which cleave to our nature in every 
itwai'd change. I see in it the light, not of one na- 
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tkm, but of the world ; and a light reachmg bef ond ths 
world, beyond time, to higher modes of existence and 
to an interminable futurity. Other religions have been 
intended to meet the exigencies of particular countries 
or times, and therefore society in its progress has out- 
grown them ; but Christianity meets more and more the 
wants of the soul in proportion to the advancement of 
our race, and thus proves itself to be Eternal _ Truth. 
After these remarks, may I not claim for Christianity 
that character of universality which is the highest dis«* 
tinction of reason ? To understand fully the confirma- 
tion which these views give to the Gospel, you must 
compare it with the religions prevalent in the age of 
Christ, all of which bore the marks of narrow, local, 
temporary institutions. How striking the contrast ! And 
how singular the fact, that amid this darkness^ there 
sprung up a religion so consistent and universal, as to 
deserve to be called the perfection of reason ! 

I do and must feel, my friends, that the claim of 
Christianity to the honor of being a rational religion, 
is fully established. As such I commend it to you. 
As such it will more and nK)re approve itself, in pro- 
portion as you study and practise it. Tou will never 
find cause to complain, that by adopting it you have en- 
slaved or degraded your highest powers. Here, then, 
I might stop, and might consider my work as done. 
But I atn aware that objections have been made to the 
rational character of our religion, which may still linger 
in the minds of some of my hearers. A brief notice 
of these may aid the purpose, and will form a proper 
conclusion, of this discourse. 

I imagine that were some who are present to speak, 
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they would tell me, that if Christianity be judged by its 
fruits ^ it deserves any character b" ^ ^^t ^^ rut\nt^\ j 
should be told that no religion has borne a more abundant 
harvest of extravagance and fanaticism. I should be told 
that reason is a calm, reflecting, sober principle, and I 
should be asked whether such is the character of the 
Christianity which has overspread the world. Perhaps 
some of you will remind me of the feverish, wild, pas- 
sionate religion, which is now systematically dispersed 
through our country, and I shall be asked whether a sys- 
tem under which such delusions prevail can be a rational 
one. 

To these objections I answer. You say much that is 
true. I grant that reason is a calm and reflecting princi- 
ple, and I see little calmness or reflection among many 
who take exclusively the name of Christ. But I say, 
you have no rig ; ht to confound Christianity with its pror 
Jfissocs. This religion, as you know, has come down to 
us through many ages of darkness, during which it must 
have been corrupted and obscured. Common candor 
requires that you should judge of it as it came from its 
Founder. Go, then, to its original records ; place your- 
selves near Jesus ; and tell me if you ever found your- 
selves in the presence of so calm a teacher. We indeed 
discern in Jesus great earnestness, but joined with en- 
tire self-control. Sensibility breathes through his whole 
teaching and life, but always tempered with wisdom. 
Amidst his boldest thoughts and expressions, we discov- 
er no marks of ungoverned feeling or a diseased imagi- /m^cy^ 
nation. Take, as an example^ his long e st discourse^ thq '-^'"^ttif 
Sermon on the Mount. How weighty the thoughts! *'^^*'*'^ 
How grave and dignified the style ! You recollect^ that 
the multitude were astonished, not at the passionate 
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vehemence, but at the authority, with which he 2ipok()« 
Read next the last discourse of Jesus to his disciples in 
St. John's Gospel. What a deep, yet mild and subdued 
tenderness mingles with conscious greatness in that w6n* 
derfijl address. Take what is called the Lord's Prayer, 
which Jesus gave as the model of all prayer to God. 
Does that countenance fanatical fervor, or violent appeals 
to our Creator ? Let me further ask, Does Jesus any- 
where place religion in tumultuous, ungoverned emotion ? 
Does he not teach us, that obedience, not feeling, marks 
and constitutes true piety, and that the most acceptable 
offering to God is to exercise mercy to our fellow-crea- 
tures ? When I compare the clamorous preaching and 
passionate declamation, too common in the Christian 
world, with the composed dignity, the deliberate wis- 
dom, the freedom from all extravagance, which charac- 
terized Jesus, I can imagine no greater contrast ; and I 
am sure that the fiery zealot is no representative <rf 
Christianity. 

I have dbne with the first objection ; but another class 
of objections is often urged against the reasonable char- 
acter of our religion. It has been strenuously maintain- 
ed, that Christianity contains particular doctrines wh ich ^ 
are irrationa L a nd which involve the whole religion to 
w hich thftY are essentia l, jn th ejr own condeiun atioa.. 
To this class of objections I have a short reply. I in- 
sist that ihfiSfi Loifensive doctrines Ho i^9t belong to Chris- 
tianity ," T jut are human addition s, and therefore do no(^ 
dcLogate from its reasonableness and truth . What is the 
doctrine most frequently adduced to fix the charge of 
irrationality on the Gospel f It is the Trinity . This is 
pronounced by the unbeliever a gross offence to reason. 
It teaches that there is one God, and yet that there are 
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three divine persons. According to the doctrine, these 
three persons perform different offices, and sustain differ* 
ent relations to each other. One is Father, another his 
Son. One sends, another is sent. They love each 
other, converse with each other, and make a covenpnt 
with each other ; and yet, with all these distinctions, they 
are, according to the doctrine, not different beings, but 
one being, one and the same God. Is this a rational 
doctrine i has often been the question of the objector to 
Christianity. I answer, No. I can as easily believe 
tliat the whole human race are one man, as that three in* 
finite persons, performing such different offices, are one 
God. But I maintain, that, because the Trinity is irra- 
tional, it does not follow that the ^ame reproach belongs 
to Christianity ; for this doctrine is no part of the Chris- 
tian religion. I know, there are passages which are con- 
tinually quoted in its defence ; but allow me to prove 
doctrines in the same way, that is, by detaching texts 
from their connexion and interpreting them without refer- 
ence to the general current of Scripture, and I can prove 
any thing and every thing from the Bible. I can prove, 
that God has humac passions. I can prove transubstan- 
tiation, which is taught much more explicitly than the 
Trinity. Detached texts prove nothing. Christ is call- 
ed God ; the same title is giveif to Moses and to rulers. 
Christ has said, " I and my Father are one ; " so he 
prayed that all his disciples might be one, jn eaning not 
one and the same being,_b ut one in affection and purpose. 
I ask you, before yon judge on this point, to read the 
Scriptures as a whole, hnd to inquire into their general 
strain and teaching in regard to Christ. 1 find him uni- 
formly distinguishing between himself and God, calling 
himself, not God the Son, but the Son of God, contin- 
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ually speaking of himself as sent by God, continually 
referring his power and miracles to God. I hear him 
saying, that of himself he can do nothing, and praying to 
his Father under the character of the only true God. 
Such I affirm to be the tenor, the current, the general 
strain of the New Testament ; and the scattered pas- 
sages, on which a different doctrine is built, should 
have no weight against this host of witnesses. Do not 
rest your faith on a few texts. Sometimes these favorite 
texts are no part of Scripture. For example , the_Ja> 
n mous passage on which the_ T r^"^^y "^ ainly res ts, " There 
are three that bear record in Heaven , t he Father^ jh e^ 
Wqxdy and the Hdy Ghost, and these three are one ." — 
I t his tex t, I say , t hough found at present in John's Ep is- 
tle, and read in our churche s, h as b een p ronounced by 
thfi ,ablest critics a forgery ; and a vast majority of the 
educated ministers of this country are satisfied, that it is 
not a part of Scripture. Suffer no man, then, to select 
texts for you as decisive of religious controversies. 
Read the whole record for yourselves, and possess your 
selves of its general import. I am very desirous to sep- 
arate the doctrine in question from Christianity, because 
it fastens the ctfarge of irrationality on the whole religion. 
It is one of the great obstacles to the propagation of the 
Gospel. The Jews will not hear of a Trinity. I have 
seen in the countenance, and heard in the tones of the 
voice, the horror with which that people shrink from the 
doctrine, that God died on the cross. Mahometans, too, 
when they hear this opinion from Christian missionaries, 
repeat the first article of their faith, '^ There is one 
God ] " and look with pity or scorn on the disciples of 
Jesus, as deserters of the plainest and greatest truth of 
religion. Even the Indian of our wilderness, who wor- 
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Alps Ae Great Spirit^ haa charged absunfity 00 thi 
teacher who has gone to mdoctrioate him in a Trinity^ 
How many, too, in Christian countries, have suspected 
the whole religion for this one errors Believing, then, as 
I do, that it forms no part of Christiuiity, my allegiance 
to Jesus Christ call^ me openly to withstand it. In 
so dcmg I would wound no nnan's feelings. I doubt not, 
that they who adopt this doctrine intend, equally with 
those who oppose it, to render homage to the truth and 
aervice to Christianity. They think that their peculiar 
faith gives new interest to the character and new authority 
to the teaclsng of Jesus. But they grievously err. The 
views, by which they hope to build up love towards 
Christ, detract from the perfection of his Father ; and I 
fear, that the kind of piety, which prevails now in the 
Christian worid, bears witness to the sad influence of 
tins obscuration of the true glory of God. We need 
not desert reason or corrupt Christianity , t o insure the 
purest, deepest love towards the only true God^ ql 
towards Jesus Chris t, w hom he has sent for our re» S "? 
lempdj " 

I have named one doctrine, which is often urged 
against Christianity as irrational. There is one more on 
which I would offer a few remarks. jD hristianity has 
often been reproached with teach ing, t hat God brinpjs 
men into life totally depaved^ an d condemns immense 
multitudes to everlasting misery for sins to which their 
nature has irr esis tibly impelled them . This is said to be 
irrational, and consequently such must be the religion 
which teaches it. I certainly shall not attempt to vindi« 
cate this theological fiction. A more irrational doctrine 
could not, I think, be contrived ; and it is something 
worse ; it is as immoral in its tendency, as it is imrea* 
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■onable. It is suited to alienate men from God and 
from one another. Were it really believed (which it 
cannot be), men would look up with dread and detesta- 
tion ]to the Author of their being, and look round with 
horror on their fellow-creatures. It would dissolve so- 
ciety. Were men to see in one another wholly corrupt 
beings, incarnate fiends, without one genuine virtue, so- 
ciety would become as repulsive as a den of lions or a 
nest of vipers. All confidence, esteem, love, would 
die ; and without these, the interest, charm, and worth 
of existence would expire. What a pang would shoot 
through a parent's heart, if he were to see in the smiling 
infant a moral being continually and wholly prepense 
to sin, in whose mind were thickly sown the seeds of 
hatred to God and goodness, and who had commenced 
his existence under the curse of his Creator ? What 
good roan could consent to be a parent^ if his oflipr ij^ 
were to be bom to this infinitely wretched inheritance ? 
say, the doctrine is of immoral tendenc y ; but I do no l, 
say that they who profess it are immoral . The truth is, 
that none do or can hold it in its full and proper import. 
I have seen its advocates smile as benignantly on the 
child whom their creed has made a demon, as if it were 
an angel ; and I have seen them mingling with their fel- 
low-creatures as cordially and confidmgly as if the doc- 
trine of total depravity had never entered their ears. 
J Perhaps the most mischievous effect of the doctrine is 
the di shonor which it has thro wn on Christianity. This 
dishonor I would wipe away. Christianity teaches no 
such doctrine. Where do you find it in the New Tes- 
tament ? Did Jesus teach it, when he took little chil- 
dren in his arms and blessed them, and said '^ Of such 
is the kingdom of God " ? Did Paul teach it, when 
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he spoke of the Gentiles, who have not fhe law, or a 
written revelation, but who do by nature the thmgs con- 
tained in the law ? Christainity indeed speaks strongly 
of human guilt, but always treats men as beings who 
have the power of doing right, and who have come into 
existence under the smile of their Creator. 

I have now completed my vindication of the claim of 
the Gospel to the character of a rational religion ; and 
my aim has been, not to serve a party, but the cause of 
our common Christianity. At the py f g^nt day^ one of 
the most urgent duties of its friends is^ to resn ne it frnm 
t he reproach of wa ging war with reason. The charac- 
ter of our age demands this. There have been times 
when Christianity, though loaded with unreasonable doc- 
trines, retained its hold on men's -faith; for men had 
not learned to think. They received their religion as 
children learn the catechism ; they substituted the priest 
for their own understandings, and cared neither what 
nor why they believed. But that day is gone by, and 
the spirit of freedom, which has succeeded it, is sub-, 
jecting Christianity to a scrutiny more and more severe ; 
and ^if this religion cannot vindicate itself to the re- 
flecting , the calm , t hg wise % as a reasonable serv ice, i£ 
cannot stand .^ Fanatical sects may, for a time, spread 
an intolerant excitement through a community, and im- 
pose silence on the objections of the skeptical. But 
^ fanaticism is the epidemic of a season ; it wastes itself by 
its own violence^' Sooner or later the voice of reflection 
will be heard. Men will ask, What are the claims of 
Christianity ? Does it bear the marks of truth? And 
if it be found to war with nature and reason , i t will be 
and 1^ ought to be abandoned . ^ On this ground, I am 
anxious that Christianity should be cleared from aU 
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human additions and corruptions. If indeed irrationri 
doctrines belong jo it^ t hen I have no desire to separat e 
diem from it . I have no desire, for the sake of uphold- 
ing the Gospel, to wrap up and conceal, much less to 
deny, any of its real principles. Did T think that ^ 
wag burdened with ope irrational doctrin e, I would say 
so, and I would leave it, a s I found i t, with t ^iis milU 
stnnft rnii nfj [ {f^ nfi^ lc. But I know none such. I meet, 
indeed, some difficulties in the narrative part of the 
New Testament ; and there are arguments in the Epis- 
tles, which, however suited to the Jews, to whom they 
were first addressed, are not apparently adapted to men 
at large ; but I see not a principle of the religion, which 
my reason, cahnly and impartially exercised, pronoun- 
ces inconsistent with any great truth. I have the strong- 
est conviction, that Christianity is reason in its mo st 
pe rfect fo rm^ a nd th erefore I plead fo r its disengageme nt 
from th e irrational additi ons with which it has be en 
clogged for ages . 

With these views of Christianity, I do and I must 
hold it fast. I cannot surrender it to the cavils or scoffs 
of infidelity. I do not blush to own it, for it is a ra- 
tional religion. It satisfies the wants of the intellect as 
well as those of the heart. I know that men of strong 
minds have opposed it. But, as if Providence intended 
that their sophistry should carry a refutation on its own 
front, they have generally fallen into errors so gross 
and degrading, as to prove them to be any thing rather 
than the apostles of reason. When I go fi-om the study 
of Christianity to their writings, I feel as if I were 
passing from the warm, bright sun into a chilling twi- 
light, which too often deepens into utter darkness. I 
am not, then, ashamed of the Gospel. I see it glori- 
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fied by the hostile systems which are reared for its de- 
struction. I follow Jesus, because he is eminently ^^ the 
Light " ; and I doubt not, that, to his true disciples, he 
will be a guide to that world, where the obscurities of 
our present state will be dispersed, and where reason as 
well as virtue will be unfolded under the quickening in- 
fluence and in the more manifest presence of God. 

6* 
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JoHK iii. 3 : " The same came to Jesos by night, and said unto 
him, Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from Grod ; 
for no man can do theae miracles that thou doest, except Grod 
be with him." 

The evidences of revealed religion are the subject of 
this lecture, a subject of great extent, as well as of 
vast importance. In discussing it, an immense variety 
of learning has been employed, and all the powers of 
the intellect been called forth. History, metaphysics, 
ancient learning, criticism, ethical science, and the sci- 
ence of human nature, have been sunmioned to the 
controversy, and have brought important contributions 
to the Christian cause. To condense into one discourse 
what scholars and great men have written on this point, 
is impossible, even if it were desirable ; and I have 
stated the extent of speculation into which our subject 
has led, not because I propose to give an abstract of 
others' labors, but because I wish you to understaad* 
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that the topic is one not easily despatched, and because 
I would invite ycu to follow me in a discussion, which 
will require concentrated and continued attention. A 
subject more worthy of attention, than the claims of 
that religion which was impressed on our childhood, 
and which is acknowledged to be the only firm founda- 
tion of the hope of immortality, cannot be presented ; 
and our minds must want the ordinary seriousness of 
human nature, if it cannot arrest us. 

That Christianity has been opposed, is a fact, implied 
in the establishment of this lecture. That it has had 
adversaries of no mean intellect, you know. I propose 
in this discourse to make some remarks on what seems 
to me the great objection to Christianity, on the general 
principle on which its evidences rest, and on some of 
its particular evidences. 

The great objection to Christianity, the only one 
which has much influence at the present day, meets us 
at the very threshold. We cannot, if we would, evade 
t, for it is founded on a primary and essential attribute 
]>f this religion. The objection is oftener felt than ex- 
pressed, and amounts to this, that miracles are incredi- 
ble, and that the supernatural character of an alleged 
fact is proof enough of its falsehood. So strong is this 
propensity to doubt of departures from the order of 
nature, that there are sincere Christians, who incline to 
rest their religion wholly on its internal evidence, and 
to overlook the outward extraordinary interposition of 
God, by which it was at first established. But the 
difficulty cannot in this way be evaded ; for Christianity 
Is not only confirmed by miracles, but is in itself, in its 
very essence, a miraculous religion. It is not a system 
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which the human mind might have gathered, in the or- 
dinary exercise of its powers, from the ordinary com*se 
of nature. Its doctrines, especiaUy those which relate 
to its founder, claim for it the distinction of being a 
supernatural provision for the recovery of the human 
race. So that the objection which I have stated still 
presses upon us, and, if it be well grounded, it is fatal 
to Christianity. 

It is proper, then, to begin the discussion with inquir- 
ing, whence the dispositiop to discredit miracles springs, 
and how far it ia rational. A preliminary remark of 
some importance is, that this disposition is not a neces- 
sary part or principle of our mental constitution, like 
the disposition to trace effects to adequate causes. We 
are indeed so framed, as to expect a continuance of 
that order of nature which we have uniformly experi- 
enced ; but not so framed as to revolt at alleged viola- 
tions of that order, and to acpount them impossible 
or absurd. On the contrary, men at large discover a 
strong and incurable propensity to believe in miracles. 
Almost all histories, until within the two last centuries, 
reported seriously supernatural facts. Skepticism as 
to miracles is comparatively a new thing, if we except 
the Epicurean or Atheistical sect among the ancients ; 
and so far from being founded in human nature, it is 
resisted by an almost infinite preponderance of belief 
on the other side. 

Whence, then, has this skepticism sprung ? It may 
be explained by two principal causes. 1 . It is now an 
acknowledged fact, among enlightened men, that in past 
times and in our own, a strong disposition has existed 
and still exists to admit miracles without examination. 
Human credulity is found to have devoured nothing 
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more eagerly tJiats reports of prodigies. Now it is ar- 
gued, that we discover here a principle of humaa naturCf 
namely, the love of the supernatural and marvellous^ 
which accounts sufficiently for the belief of miracles, 
wherever we find it ; and that it is, consequently, un- 
necessary and un philosophical to seek for other causes, 
and especially to admit that most improbable one, the 
actual existence of miracles. This sweeping conclu- 
sion is a specimen of that rash habit of generalizing, 
which rather distinguishes our times, and shows that 
philosophical reasoning has made fewer advances than 
we are apt to boast. It is ti*ue, that there is a principle 
of credulity as to prodigies in a considerable part of 
society, a disposition to believe without due scrutiny. 
But this principle, like every other in our nature, has i\s 
limits ; acts according to fixed laws ; is not omnipotent 
cannot make the eyes see, and the ears hear, and the 
understanding credit delusions, under all imaginable cir- 
cumstances ; but requires the concurrence of various 
circumstances and of other principles of our nature in 
order to its operation. For example, the belief of 
spectral appearances has been very common ; but under 
what circumstances and in what state of mind has it 
occurred? Do men see ghosts in broad day, and amidst 
clieerful society ? Or in solitary places ; in grave-yards ; 
in twilights or mists, where outward objects are so un- 
defined, as easily to take a form from imagination ; and 
in other circumstances favorable to terror, and associated 
with the delusion in question i The principle of cre- 
dulity is as regular in its operation, as any other principle 
of the mind ; and is so dependent on circumstances and 
so restrained and checked by other parts of human na- 
ture, that sometimes the most obstinate incredulity is 
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found in that very class of people, whose easy belief oof 
other occasions mores our contempt. It is well known, 
for example, that the efficacy of the vaccine inocula^- 
tion has been encountered with much more unyieldii^ 
skepticism among the vulgar, than anK)ng the improved ; 
and in general, it may be affirmed, that the credulity 
of the ignorant operates under the contl'ol of their 
strongest passions and impressions, and that no class of 
society yield a slower assent to positions, which mani* 
festly subvert their old modes of thinking and most set-^ 
tied prejudices. It is, then, very unphiloso{^ical to as-* 
sume this principle as an explanation of all miracles? 
whatever. I grant that the fact, that accounts of super- 
natural agency so generally prove false, is a reason for 
looking upon them with peculiar distrust. Miracles^ 
ought on this account to be sifted more than common 
facts. But if we find, that a belief in a series of super* 
natural works, has occurred under circumstances very 
different from those under which false [Hrodigies have 
been received, under circumstances most unfavorable 
to the operation of credulity ; then this belief cannot be 
resolved into the common causes, which have blinded 
men in regard to supernatural agency. We must look- 
for other causes, and if none can be found but the 
actual existence of the miracles, then true philosophy 
binds us to believe them. I close this head with ob- 
serving, that the propensity of men to believe in what, 
is strange and miraculous, though a presumption against 
particular miracles, is not a presumptibn agamst miracles 
universally, but rather the reverse ; for great principle}) 
of human nature have generally a foundation in truth, 
and one explanation of this propensity so conmion to 
mankind is obviously this, that in the earlier ages of the 

10 
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human race, miraculous interpositions, suited to man's 
infant state, were not uncommon, and, being the most 
striking facts of human history, they spread through ail 
future times a belief and expectation of miracles. 

I proceed now to the second cause of the skepticism 
in regard to supernatural agency, which has grown up, 
especially among the more improved, in later times. 
These later times are distinguished, as you well know» 
by successful researches into nature ; and die discov- 
eries of science have continually added strength to that 
great principle, that the phenomena of the universe are 
regulated by general and permanent laws, or that the 
Author of the universe exerts his power according to an 
established order. Nature, the more it is explored, is 
found to be uniform. We observe an unbroken succes- 
sion of causes and effects. Many phenomena, once de- 
nominated irregular, and ascribed to supernatural agency, 
are found to be connected with preceding circumstances, 
as regularly as the most common events. The comet, 
we learn, observes the same attraction as the sun and 
planets. When a new phenomenon now occurs, no one 
thinks it miraculous, but believes, that, when better un- 
derstood, it may be reduced to laws already known, or 
is an example of a law not yet investigated. 

Now this increasing acquaintance with the uniformity 
of nature begets a distrust of alleged violations of it, 
and a rational distrust too ; for, while many causes of 
mistake in regard to alleged miracles may be assigned, 
there is but one adequate cause of real miracles, that is, 
the power of God ; arid the regularity of nature forms a 
strong presumption against ihy miraculous exertion of 
this po\i<7er, except in extraordinajy circumstances, and 
for extraordinary purposes, to which the established laws 
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of the creation are not competent. But the observaticvn 
of the imiibrniity of nature produces, in multitudes, not 
merely this rational distrust of alleged violations of it, 
but a secret feeling, as if such violation^ were impos- 
sible. That attention to the powers of nature, which is 
implied in scientific research, tends to weaken the prac- 
tical conviction of a higher power ; and the laws of the 
creation, instead of being regarded as the modes of Di- 
vine operation, come insensibly to be considered as 
fetters on his agency, as too sacred to be suspended 
even by their Author. This secret feeling, essentially 
atheistical, and at war with all sound philosophy, is the 
chief foundation of that skepticism, which prevails in 
regard to miraculous agency, and deserves our particular 
consideration. 

To a man whose belief in God is strong and practical, > 
a miracle will appear as possible as any other effect, as 
the most common event in life ; and the ai^ument against 
miracles, drawn from the uniformity of nature, will weigh 
with him, only as far as this uniformity is a pledge and 
proof of the Creator^s disposition to accomplish his pur- 
poses by a fixed order or mode of operation. Now it is 
freely granted, that the Creator's regard or attachitient 
to such an order may be inferred from the steadiness 
with which he observes it ; and a strong presumption 
lies against any violation of it on slight occasions, or for 
purposes to which th(3 established laws of nature are ade* 
quate. But this is tlie utmost which the order of nature 
authorizes us to infer respecting its Author. It forms 
no presumption against miracles universally, in all ima- 
ginable cases ; but may even furnish a presumption in 
their favor. 

We are never to forget, that God's adherence to the 
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order of the universe is not necessary and mechanicali 
but intelligent and voluntary. He adheres to it, not for 
its own sake, or because it has a siacredness which com- 
pels him to respect it, but because it is most suited to 
accomplish his purposes. It is a means, and not an 
end ; and, like all other means, must give way when 
the end can best be promoted without it. It is the mark 
of a weak mind, to make an idol of order and method ; 
to cling to established forms of business, when they clog 
instead of advancing it. If, then, the great purposes of 
the universe can best be accomplished by departing firom 
its established laws, these laws will undoubtedly be sus- 
pended ; and, though broken in the letter, they will be 
observed in their spirit, for the ends for which they were 
first instituted will be advanced by their violation. Now 
the question arises, For what purposes were nature and 
its order appointed ? and there is no presumption in 
saying, that the highest of these is the improvement of 
intelligent beings. Mind (by which we mean both moral 
and intellectual powers) is God's first end. The great 
purpose for which an order of nature is fixed, is plainly 
the, formation of Mind. In a creation without order, 
where events would follow without any regular succes- 
sion, it is obvious, that Mind must be kept in perpetual 
infancy ; for, in such a universe, there could be no rea- 
sonbg from effects to causes, no induction to establish 
general truths, no adaptation of means to ends ; that is, 
no science relating tp God, or matter, or mind ; no ac- 
tion; no virtue. The great purpose of God, then, I 
repeat it, in establishing the order of nature, is to form 
and advance the mind ; and if the case should occur, in 
which the interests of the mind could best be .advanced 
by departing from this order, or by miraculous agencyt 
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then the great purpose of the creation, the great end of 
its laws and regularity, would demand such departure ; 
and miracles, instead of warring agamst, would concur 
with nature. 

Now, we Christians maintain, that such a case has 
existed. We affirm, that, when Jesus Christ came mto 
the world, nature had failed to conununicate instructions 
to men, in which, as intelligent beings, thejr had the 
deepest concern, and on which the full developement of 
their highest faculties essentially depended ; and we 
affirm, that there was no prospect of relief from nature ; 
so that an exigence had occurred, in which additional 
conununications, supernatural lights, might rationaUy be 
expected from the Father of spirits. Let me state two 
particulars, out of many, in which men needed intel- 
lectual aids not given by nature. I refer to the doctrine 
of one God and Father, on which all piety rests ; and 
to the doctrine of Immortality, which is the great spring 
of virtuous effi3rt. Had I tame to enlarge on the history 
of that period, I might show you under what heaps of 
rubbish and superstition these doctrines were buried. 
But I should repeat only what you know familiarly. 
The works of ancient genius, which form your studies, 
carry on their front the brand of polytheism, and of de- 
basing error on subjects of the first and deepest concern. 
It is more important to observe, that the very uniformity 
of nature had some tendency to obscure the doctrines 
which I have named, or at least to impair their practical 
power, so that a departure from this uniformity was 
needed to fasten them on men's minds. 

That a fixed order of nature, though a proof of the 
One God to reflecting and enlarged understandings, has 
yet a tendency to hide him from men in general, will 

10* 
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appear, if we consider, first, that, as the human mind is 
constituted, what is regular and of constant occurrence, 
excites it feebly ; and benefits flowing to it through 
fixed, unchanging laws, seem to come by a kind of ne- 
cessity, and are apt to be tr^ped up to natural causes 
alone. Accordingly, religio^s convictions and feelings, 
even in the present advanced ppndition of society, art| 
excited, not so much by the ordinary course of God's 
providence, as by sudden, unexpected events, which 
rouse and startle the mind, and speak of a power higher 
than nature. — There is another way, m which a fixed 
order of nature seems unfavorable to just impressions 
respecting its Author. It discovers to us in the Creator, 
a regard to general good rather than an affection to indi- 
viduals. The laws of nature, operating, as they do, 
with an inflexible steadiness, never varying to meet the 
cases and wants of individuals, and inflicting much pri- 
vate suflering in their stem administration for the general 
weal, give the idea of a distant, reserved sovereign, much 
more than of a tender parent ; and yet this last view of 
God is the only effectual security firom superstition and 
idolatry. Nature, then, we fear, would not have brought 
back the world to its Creator. — And as to the doctrine 
of Immortality, the order of the natural world had litde 
tendency to teach tliis, at least with clearness and energy. 
The natural world contains no provisions or arrange- 
ments for reviving the dead. The sun and the rain, 
which cover the tomb with verdure, send no vital influ- 
ences to the mouldering body. The researches of sci- 
ence detect no secret processes for restoring the lost 
powers of life. If man is to live again, he is not to live 
through any kfiown laws of nature, but by a power higher 
than nature ; and how, then, ci(n we be assured of this 
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truth) but by a manifestation of this power, that is, hj 
miraculous agency, confirming a future life ? 

I have labored m these remarks to show, that the uni* 
formity of nature is no presumption against miraculous 
agency, when employed^in confirmation of such a reli* 
gion as Christianity. Nature, on the contrary, fumisb* 
ds a presumption in its favor.. Nature clearly shows to 
us a power above itself, so that it proves miracles to 
be possible. Nature reveals purposes and attributes n 
its Author, with which Christianity remarkably agrees* 
Nature too has deficiencies, which show that it was not 
intended by its Author to be his whole method of in- 
structing mankind ; and in this way it gives great con- 
firmation to Christianity, which meets its wants, supplies 
its chasms, explains its mysteries, and lightens its heart- 
oppressing cai*es and sorrows. 

Before quitting the general consideration of miracles, 
I ought to take some notice of Hume's celebrated ar- 
gument on this subject ; not that it merits the attention 
which it has received, but because it is specious, and 
has derived weight firom the name of its author. The 
argument is briefly this, — ^^ that beUef is founded upon 
and regulated by experience. Now we often experience 
testimony to be false, but never witness a departure from 
the order of nature. That men may deceive us when 
they testify to miracles, is therefore more accordant with 
experience, than that nature should be irregular ; and 
hence there is a balance of proof against miracles, a 
presumption so strong as to outweigh the strongest testi- 
mony." The usual replies to this argument I have not 
time to repeat. Dr. CampbeU's work, which is acces- 
sible to all, will show you that it rests on an equivocal 
use of terms, and will furnish you with many fine re- 

G 
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marks on testimony and on the conditions or qualities 
which give it validity. I will only add a few remarks 
which seem to me worthy of attention. 

1. This argument affirms, that the credibility of facts 
or statements is to be decided by their accordance with 
the established order of nature, and by this standard 
only. Now, if nature comprehended all existences and 
all powers, this position might be admitted. But if 
there is a Being higher than nature, the origin of all its 
powers and motions, and whose character falls under 
our notice and experience as truly as the creation, then 
there is an additional standard to which facts and state- 
ments are to be referred ; and works which violate na- 
ture's order, will still be credible, if they agree with the 
known properties and attributes of its author ; because 
for such works we can assign an adequate cause and 
sufficient reasons, and these are the qualities and condi- 
tions on which credibility depends. 

2. This ai^ument of Hume proves too much, and 
therefore proves nothing. It proves too much ; for if 1 
am to reject the strongest testimony to miracles, because 
testimony has often deceived me, whilst nature's order 
has never been found to fail, then I ought to reject a 
miracle, even if I should see it with my own eyes, and 
if all my senses should attest it ; for all my senses have 
sometimes given false reports, whilst nature has never 
gone astray ; and, therefore, be the circumstances ever 
so decisive or inconsistent with deception, still I must 
not believe what I see, and hear, and touch, what my 
senses, exercised according to the most deliberate judg- 
ment, declare to be true. All this the argument re- 
quires ; and it proves too much ; for disbelief, in the 
case supposed, is out of our power, and is instinctively 
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pronounced absurd ; and what is more, it would subvert 
that very order of nature on which the argument rests ; 
for this order of nature is learned only by the exercise 
of my senses and judgment, and if these fail me, in the 
most unexceptionable circumstances, then their testi- 
mony to nature is of little worth. 

Once more ; this argument is built on an ignorance 
of the nature of testimony. Testimony, we are told, 
cannot prove a miracle. Now the truth is, that testi- 
mony of itself and immediately, proves no facts what- 
ever, not even the most common. Testimony can do 
nothing more than show us the state of another's mind 
in regard to a given fact. It can only show us, that 
the testifier has a belief, a conviction, that a certain phe- 
nomenon or event has occurred. Here testimony stops ; 
and the reality of the event is to be judged altogether 
from the nature and degree of this conviction, and from 
the circumstances under which it exists. This convic- 
tion is an effect, which must have a cause, and needs 
to be explained ; and if no cause can be found but the 
real occurrence of the event, then this occurrence is 
admitted as true. Such is the extent of testimony. 
Now a man, who affirms a miraculous phenomenon or 
event, may give us just as decisive proofs, by his char- 
acter and conduct, of the strength and depth of his con- 
viction, as if he were affirming a common occurrence. 
Testimony, then, does just as much in the case of mira- 
cles, as of common events ; that is, it discloses to us 
the conviction of another's mind. Now this conviction 
in the case of miracles requires a cause, an explanation, 
as much as in every other ; and if the circumstances be 
such, that it could not have sprung up and been estab 
lished but by the reality of the alleged mii^acle, then that 
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great and fundamental principle of human belief, name- 
ly, that every effect must have a cause, compels us to 
admit the miracle. 

It may be observed of Hume and of other philosophi* 
cal opposers of our religion, that they are much more 
inclined to argue against miracles in general, than against 
the particular miracles on which Christianity rests. And 
the reason is obvious. Miracles, when considered in a 
general, abstract manner, that is, when divested of aU 
circumstances, and supposed to bccur as disconnected 
facts, to stand alone in history, to have no explanations 
or reasons in preceding events, and no inflkience on 
those which follow, are indeed open to great objection, 
as wanton and useless violations of nature's order ; and 
it is accordingly against miracles, considered in this 
naked, general form, that the arguments of infidelity are 
chiefly urged. But it is great disingenuity to class un- 
der this head the miracles of Christianity. They are 
palpably different. They do not stand alone in history ; 
but are most intimately incorporated with it. They 
were demanded by the state of the world which pre- 
ceded them, and they have left deep traces on all sub- 
sequent ages. In fact, the history of the whole civil- 
ized world, since their alleged occurrence, has been 
swayed and colored by them, and is wholly inexplicable 
without them. Now, such miracles are not to be met 
and disposed of by general reasonings, which apply only 
to insulated, unimportant, uninfluential prodigies. 

I have thus considered the objections to miracles in 
general ; and I would close this head with observing, 
that these objections will lose their weight, just in pro- 
portion as we strengthen our conviction of God's power 
over nature and of his parental interest in his creatures. 
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The great repugoance to the belief of miraculous agency 
is founded in a lurking atheism, which ascribes suprema* 
cy to nature, and which, whilst it professes to believe 
in God, questions his tender concern for the improve- 
ment of men. To a man, who cherishes a sense of 
God, the great difficulty is, not to account for miracles, 
but to account for their rare occurrence. One of the 
mysteries of the universe is this, that its Author re- 
tires so continually behind the veil of his works, that 
the great and good Father does not manifest himself 
more distinctly to his creatures. There is something 
like coldness and repulsiveness in instructing us only 
by fixed, inflexible laws of nature. The intercourse of 
God with Adam and the patriarchs suits our best con- 
ceptions of the relation which he bears to the human 
race, and ought not to surprise us more, than the ex- 
pression of a human parent's tenderness and concern 
towards his ofisprmg. 

After the remarks now made to remove the objection 
to revelation in general, I proceed to consider the evi- 
dences of the Christian religion in particular ; and these 
are so numerous, that should I attempt to compress 
them into the short space which now remains, I could 
give but a syllabus, a dry and uninteresting index. It 
will be more useful to state to you, with some distinct- 
ness, the general principle into which all Christian 
evidences may be resolved, and on which the whole 
religion rests, and then to Illustrate it in a few striking 
particulars. 

All the evidences of Christianity may be traced to 
this great principle, — that every effect must have an 
adequate cause. We claim for our religion a divine 
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original, because no adequate cause for it can be foiaid 
m the powers or passions of human nature, or in the 
circumstances under which it appeared ; because it cap 
only be accounted for by the interposition of that Being, 
to whom its first preachers universally ascribed it, and 
with whose nature it perfectly agrees. 

Christianity, by which we mean not merely the doc- 
trines of the religion, but every thing relating to it, its 
rise,sits progress, the character of its author, the con- 
duct of its propagators, — Christianity, in this broad 
sense, can only be accounted for in two ways. It either 
sprung from the principles of human nature, under the 
excitements, motives, impulses of the age in which it 
was first preached ; or it had its origin in a higher and 
supernatural agency. To which of these causes the 
religion should be referred, is not a question beyond 
our reach ; for being partakers of human nature, and 
knowmg more of it than of any other part of creation, 
we can judge with sufficient accuracy of the operation 
of its principles, and of the efiects to which they are 
competent. It is indeed true, that human powers are 
not exacdy defined, nor can we state precisely the 
bounds beyond which they cannot pass ; but still, the 
disproportion between human nature and an effect as- 
cribed to it, may be so vast and palpable, as to satisfy 
us at once, that the effect is inexplicable by human 
power. I know not precisely what advances may be 
made by the intellect of an unassisted savage ; but that a 
savage in the woods could not compose the "Principia" 
of Newton, is about as plain as that he could not cre- 
ate the world. I know not the point at which bodily 
strength must stop ; but that a man cannot carry Atks 
or. Andes on his shoulders, is a safe position. The 
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question, therefore, whether the principles of human 
nature, under the circumstances in which it was placed 
at Christ's birth, will explain his religion, is one to 
which we are competent, and is the great question on 
which the whole controversy turns. 

Now we maintain, that a great variety of facts be- 
longing to this religion, — such as the character of its 
Founder ; its peculiar principles ; the style and char- 
acter of its records ; its progress; the conduct, circum- 
stances, and sufferings of its first propagators ; the re- 
ception of it from the first on the ground of miraculous 
attestations ; the prophecies which it fulfilled and which 
it contains ; its influence on society, and other circum- 
stances connected with it ; are utterly inexplicable by 
human powers and principles, but accord with, and are 
fully explained by, the power and perfections of God. 

These various particulars I cannot attempt to unfold. 
One or two may be illustrated to show you the mode of 
applying the principles which I have laid down. I will 
take first the character of Jesus Christ. How is this 
to' be explained by the principles of human nature ? — 
We are immediately struck with this peculiarity in the 
Author of Christianity, that, whilst all other men are 
formed in a measure by the spirit of the age, we can 
discover in Jesus no impression of the period in which 
he lived. We know with considerable accuracy the 
state of society, the modes of thinking, the hopes and 
expectations of the country in which Jesus was born 
and grew up ; apd he is as free from them, and as ex- 
alted above them, as if he had lived in another world, 
or with every sense shut on the objects around him. 
His character has in it nothing local or temporary. It 
can be explained by nothing around himr His history 

11 
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shows him to us a solitary being, living for purposes 
which none but himself comprehended, and enjoying 
not so much as the sympathy of a single mind. His 
Apostles, his chosen companions, brought to him the 
spirit of the srge ; and nothing shows its strength more 
strikingly, than the slowness with which It yielded in 
these honest men to the instructions of Jesus. 

Jesus came to a nation expecting a Messiah ; and he 
claimed this character. But instead of conforming to 
the opinions which prevailed in regard to the Messiah, 
he resisted them wholly and without reserve. To a 
people anticipating a triumphant leader, under whom 
vengeance as well as ambition was to be glutted by the 
prostration of their oppressors, he came as a spiritual 
leader, teaching humility and peace. This undisguised 
hostility to the dearest hopes and prejudices of his 
nation ; this disdain of the usual compliances, by which 
ambition and imposture conciliate adherents ; . this de« 
liberate exposure of himself to rejection and hatred, 
cannot easily be explained by the common principles 
of human nature, and excludes the possibility of selfish 
aims in the Author of Christianity. 

One striking peculiarity in Jesus is the extent, the 
vastness, of his views. Whilst all around him looked 
for a Messiah to liberate God's ancient people, whilst 
to every other Jew, Judea was the exclusive object of 
pride and hope, Jesus came, declaring himself to be 
the deliverer and light of the world, and in his whole 
teaching and life, you see a consciousness, which never 
forsakes him, of a relation to the whole human race. 
This idea of blessing mankind ,^ of spreading a univer- 
sal religion, was the most magnificent which had ever 
entered man's mind. All previous religions had been 
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ffven to particular nations. No conqueror, legislator, 
philosopher, in the extravagance of an),bition, had ever 
dreamed of subjecting all nations to a common faith. 

This conception of a universal religion, intended alike 
for Jew and Gentile, for all nations and climes, is whol- 
ly inexplicable by the circumstances of Jesus.'' He 
was a Jew, and the first and deepest and most constant 
impression on a Jew's mind, was that of the superiori- 
ty conferred (mi his people and himself by the national 
religion introduced by Moses. The wall between the 
Jew and the Gentile seemed to reach to heaven. The 
abolition of the peculiarity of Moses, the prostration 
of the temple on Mount Zion, the erection of a new 
rdigion, in which all men would meet as brethren, and 
which would be the common and equal property of Jew 
and Gentile, these were of all ideas the last to spring 
up in Judea, the last for enthusiasm or imposture to 
originate. 

Compare next these views of Christ with his station 
bi life. He was of humble birth and education, with 
nothing in his lot, with no extensive means, no rank, or 
wealth, or patronage, to infuse vast thoughts and ex- 
travagant plans. The shop of a carpenter, the village 
of Nazareth, were not spots for ripening a scheme more 
aspiring and extensive than had ever been formed. It 
is a principle of human nature, that, except in case 
of insanity, some proportion is observed between the 
power of an individual, and his plans and hopes. The 
purpose, to which Jesus devoted himself, was as ill suited 
to his condition as an attempt to change the seasons, 
or to make the sun rise in the west. That a young 
man, in obscure life, belonging to an oppressed nation, 
iboidd seriously think of subverting the time-hallowed 
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and deep-rooted religions of the world, is a strange 
fact ; but with this purpose we see the mind of Jesus 
thoroughly imbued ; and, sublime as it is, he never 
falls below it in his language or conduct, but speaks 
and acts with a consciousness of superiority, with a 
dignity and authority, becoming this unparalleled des- 
tination. 

In this connexion, I cannot but add another striking 
circumstance in Jesus, and that is, the calm confidence 
with which he always looked forward to the accomplish- 
ment of his design. He fully knew the strength of the 
passions and powers which were arrayed against him, 
and was perfectly aware that his life was to be short- 
ened by violence ; yet not a word escapes him implying 
a doubt of the ultimate triumphs of his religion. One 
of the beauties of the Gospels, and one of the proofs 
of their genuineness, is found in our Saviour's indirect 
and obscure allusions to his approaching sufferings, and 
to the glory which was to follow ; allusions showing 
us the workings of a mind, thoroughly conscious of 
being appointed to accomplish infinite good through 
great calamity. This entire and patient relinquishment 
of immediate success, this ever present persuasion, that 
he was to perish before his religion would advance, 
and this calm, unshaken anticipation of distant and tm- 
bounded triumphs, are remarkable traits, throwing a 
tender and solemn grandeur over our Lord, and whoUy 
inexplicable by human principles, or by the circumstan* 
ces in which he was placed. 

The views hitherto taken of Christ relate to his 
public character and office. If we pass to what may be 
called his private character, we shall receive the same 
impression of inexplicable excellence. The most strik- 
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iDg trait in Jesus was, undoubtedly, benevolence ; and,' 
although this virtue had existed before, yet it had not 
been manifested in the same form and extent. Christ's 
benevolence was distinguished first by its expansiveness. 
At that age, an unconfined philanthropy, proposing and 
toiling to do good without distinction of country or rank, 
was unknown. Love to man as man, love comprehend- 
ing the bated Samaritan and the despised publican, was 
a feature which separated Jesus from the best men of 
his nation and of the world. Another characteristic of 
the benevolence of Jesus, was its gentleness and ten- 
derness, forming a strong contrast with the hardness 
and ferocity of the spirit and manners which then pre- 
vailed, and with that sternness and inflexibility, which 
the purest philosophy of Greece and Rome inculcated 
as the perfection of virtue. But its most distinguishing 
trait was its superiority to injury. Revenge was one 
of the recognised rights of the age in which he lived ; 
and though a few sages, who had seen its inconsistency 
with man's dignity, had condemned it, yet none had in- 
culcated the duty of regarding one's worst enemies with 
that kindness which God manifests to sinful men, and 
of returning curses with blessings and prayers. This 
form of benevolence, the most disinterested and divine 
form, was, as you well kqow, manifested by Jesus Christ 
in infinite strength, amidst injuries and indignities which 
cannot be surpassed. Now this singular eminence of 
goodness, this superiority to the degrading influences 
of the age, under which all other men suflTered, needs 
to be explained ; and one thing it demonstrates, that 
Jesus Christ was not an unprincipled deceiver, exposing 
not only his own life but the lives of confiding friends, 
in an enterprise next to desperate. 

11* 
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I cannot enlarge on other traits of the character of 
Christ. I will only observe, that it had one distinctioo, 
which more than any thing, forms a perfect character. 
It was made up of contrasts ; in other words, it was a 
union of excellences which are not easily reconciled, 
which seem at first sight incongruous, but which, when 
blended and duly proportioned, constitute moral har- 
mony, and attract, with equal power, love and venera- 
tion. For example, we discover in Jesus Christ an 
unparalleled dignity of character, a consciousness of 
greatness, never discovered or approached by any other' 
individual in history ; and yet this was blended with a 
condescension, lowliness, and unostentatious simplicity, 
which had never before been thought consistent wiA 
greatness. In like manner, he united an utter supe- ' 
riority to the world, to its pleasures and ordinary inter* 
ests, with suavity of manners and freedom from austerity. 
He joined strong feeling and self-possession ; an indig- 
nant sensibility to sin, and compassion to the sinner; 
an intense devotion to his work, and calmness under 
opposition and ill success ; a universal philanthropy, and 
a susceptibility of private attachments ; the authority 
which became the Saviour of the world, and the ten- 
derness and gratitude of a son. Such was the author 
of our religion. And is his character to be explained 
by imposture or insane enthusiasm ? Does it not bear 
the unambiguous marks of a heavenly origin ? 

Perhaps it may be said, this character never existed. 
Then the invention of it- is to be explained, and the 
reception which this fiction met with ; and these perhaps 
are as difiicult of explanation on natural principles, as 
its real existence. Christ's history bears all the marks 
of reality; a more frank, simple, unlabored, unosten- 
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latious narrative was never penned. Besides, his char- 
acter, if invented, must have been an invention of sin- 
gular difficulty, because no models existed on which to 
frame it. He stands alone in the records of time. The 
conception of a being, proposing such new and exalted 
ends, and governed by higher principles than the pro- 
gress of society had developed, implies singular intel- 
lectual power. That several individuals should join in 
equally vivid conceptions of this character ; and should 
not merely describe in general terms the fictitious being 
to whom it was attributed, but should introduce him 
into real life, should place him in a great variety of 
circumstances, in connexion with various ranks of men, 
with friends and foes, and should in all preserve his 
identity, show the same great and singular mind always 
acting in harmony with itself; this is a supposition hard- 
ly credible, and, when the circumstances of the writers 
of the New Testament are considered, seems to be as 
inexplicable on human principles, as what I before sug- 
gested, the composition of Newton's " Principia " by a 
savage. The character of Christ, though delineated 
in an age of great moral darkness, has stood the scru- 
tiny of ages ; and, in proportion as men's moral senti- 
ments have been refined, its beauty has been more seen 
and felt. To suppose it invented, is to suppose that 
its authors, outstripping their age, had attained to a 
singular delicacy and elevation of moral perception and 
feeling. But these attainments are not very recon- 
cilable with the character of its authors, supposing it 
to be a fiction ; that is, with the character of habitual 
liars and impious deceivers. 

But we are not only unable to discover powers ade- 
quate to this invention. There must have been motives 

H 
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for it ; for men do not make great efforts, without stroi^ 
motives ; and, in the whole compass of human incite- 
ments, we challenge the infidel to suggest any, which 
could have prompted to the work now to be explained. 

Once more, it must be recollected, that this invention, 
if it were one, was received as real, at a period so near 
to the time ascribed to Christ's appearance^ that the 
means of detecting it were infinite. That men should 
send out such a forgery, and that it should prevail and 
triumph, are circumstances not easily reconcilable with 
the principles of our nature. 

The character of Christ, tlien, was real. Its reality 
is the only explanation of the mighty revolution pro- 
duced by his religion. And how can you account for 
it, but by that cause to which he always referred it, — a 
mission from the Father ? 

Next to the character of Christ, his religion might 
be shown to abound in circumstances which contradict 
and repel the idea of a human origin. For example, 
its representations of the paternal character of God ; its 
inculcation of a universal charity ; the stress which it 
lays on inward purity ; its substitution of a spiritual wor- 
ship for the forms and ceremonies, which everywhere 
ha(} usurped the name and extinguished the life of reli- 
gion ; its preference of humility, and of the mild, un- 
ostentatious, passive virtues, to the dazzling qualities 
which had monopolized men's admiration ; its consistent 
and bright discoveries of immortality ; its adaptation 
to the wants of man as a sinner ; its adaptation to all 
the conditions, capacities, and sufferings of human na- 
ture ; its pure, sublime, yet practicable morality ; its 
high and generous motives ; and its fitness to form a 
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character, which plainly prepares for a higher life than 
the present ; these are peculiarities of Christianity^ 
which will strike us more and more, in proportion as 
we understand distinctly the circumstances of the age 
and country in which this religion appeared, and for 
which no adequate human cause has been or can be 
assigned. 

Passing over these topics, each of which might be 
enlarged into a discourse, I will make but one remark 
on this religion, which strikes my own mind very forci- 
bly. Since its introduction, human nature has made 
great progress, and society experienced great changes ; 
and in this advanced condition of the world, Christian- 
ity, instead of losing its application and importance, 
is found to be more and more congenial and adapted 
to man's nature and wants. Men have outgrown the 
other institutions of that period when Christianity ap- 
peared, its philosophy, its modes of warfare, its policy, 
its public and private economy ; but Christianity has 
never shrunk as intellect has opened, but has always 
kept in advance of men's faculties, and unfolded nobler 
views in proportion as they have ascended. The high- 
est powers and affections, which our nature has devel- 
oped, find more than adequate objects in this religion. 
Christianity is indeed peculiarly fitted to the more im- 
proved stages of society, to the more deUcate sensibili- 
ties of refined minds, and especially to that dissatisfac- 
tion with the present state, which always grows with the 
growth of our moral powers and affections. As men 
advance in civilization, they become susceptible of men- 
tal sufferings, to which ruder ages are strangers ; and 
these Christianity is fitted to #ssuage. Imagination 
and intellect become more restless ; and Christianity 
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brmgs them tranquillity, by the eternal and magnificent 
truths, the solemn and unbounded prospects, which it 
unfolds. This fitness of our religion to more advanced 
stages of society than that in which it was introduced, 
to wants of human nature not then developed, seems 
to me very striking. The religion bears the marks of 
having cotne from a being who perfectly understood the 
human mind, and had power to provide for its progress. 
This feature of Christianity is of the nature of prophe- 
cy. It was an anticipation of future and distant ages ; 
and, when we consider among whom our religion sprung, 
where, but in God, can we find an explanation of tlus 
peculiarity ? 

I have now offered a few hints on the character of 
Christ, and on the character of his religion ; and, before 
quitting these topics, I would observe, that they form 
a strong presumption in favor of the miraculous^ facts 
of the Christian history. These miracles were not 
wrought by a man, whose character, in other respects, 
was ordinary. They were acts of a being, whose mmd 
was as singular as his works, who spoke and acted with 
more than human authority, whose moral quaUties and 
sublime purposes were in accordance with superhuman 
powers. Christ's miracles are in unison with his whole 
character, and bear a proportion to it, like that which 
we observe in the most harmonious productions of na- 
ture ; and in this way they receive firom it great con- 
firmation. And the same presumption in their favor 
arises from his religion. That a religion, carrying in it- 
self such marks of divinity, and so inexplicable on human 
principles, should receive outward confirmations from 
Onmipotence, is not s\j'prising. The extraordinary char- 
acter of the religion accords with and seems to de- 
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mand extraordinary interpositions in its behalf. Its 
miracles are not solitary, naked, unexplained, discon- 
nected events, but are bound up with a system, which 
is worthy of God, and impressed with God ; which 
occupies a large space, and is operating, with great and 
increasing energy, in human affairs. 

As yet I have not touched on what seem to many 
writers the strongest proofs of Christianity, I mean the 
direct evideinces of its miracles ; by which we mean the 
testimony borne to them, including the character, con- 
duct, and condition of the witnesses. These I have 
not time to unfold ; nor is this labor needed ; for Pa- 
ley's inestimable work, which is one of your classical 
books, has stated these proofs with great clearness and 
power. I would only observe, that they may all be 
resolved into this single principle, namely, that the 
Christian miracles were originally believed under such 
circumstances, that this belief can only be explained 
by their actual occurrence. That Christianity was re- 
ceived at first on the ground of miracles, and that its 
first preachers and converts proved the depth and 
strength of their conviction of these facts, by attesting 
them in sufferings and in death, we know firom the most 
ancient records which relate to this religion, both Chris- 
tian and Heathen ; and, in fact, this conviction can 
alone explain their adherence to Christianity. Now, 
that this conviction could only have sprung from the 
reality of the miracles, we infer from tlie known cir- 
cumstances of these witnesses, whose passions, inter- 
ests, and strongest prejudices were originally hostile 
to the new religion ; whose motives for examining with 
care the facts on which it rested, were as urgent and 
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solemn, and whose means and opportunities of ascep 
taining their truth were as ample and unfailing, as can 
be conceived to conspire ; so that the supposition of 
their falsehood cannot be admitted, without subvert- 
ing our trust in human judgment and human testimony 
under the most favorable circumstances for discovering 
truth ; that is, without introducing universal skepticism. 

There is one class of Christian evidences, to which 
1 have but slightly referred, but which has struck with 
peculiar force men of reflecting minds. I refer to the 
marks of truth and reality, which are found in the Chris- 
tian Records ; to the internal proofs, which the books 
of the New Testament carry with them, of having been 
written by men who lived in the first age of Christian- 
ity, who believed and felt its truth, who bore a part in 
the labors and conflicts which attended its establish- 
ment, and who wrote from personal knowledge and deep 
conviction. A few remarks to illustrate the nature and 
power of these internal proofs, which are furnished by 
the books of the New Testament, I will now subjoin. 

The New Testament consists of histories and epis- 
tles. The historical books, namely, the Gospels and 
the Acts, are a continued narrative, embracing many 
years, and professing to give the history of the rise 
and progress of the religion. Now it is worthy of ob- 
servation, that these writings completely answer their 
end ; that they completely solve the problem, how this 
peculiar religion grew up and established itself in the 
world; that they furnish precise and adequate causes 
for this stupendous revolution in human affairs. It is 
also worthy of remark, that they relate a series of facts, 
which are not only connected with one another, but are 
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intimalely linked with the long series which has fol- 
lowed them, and agree accurately with subsequent his* 
tory, so as to account for and sustain it. Now, that a 
collection of fictitious narratives, coming from difierent 
liandS) comprehending many years, and spreading over 
many countries, should not only form a consistent whole, 
when taken by themselves ; but should also connect and 
interweave themselves with real history so naturally and 
intimately, as to furnish no clue for detection, as to ex** 
elude the appearance of incongruity and discordance, 
and as to give an adequate explanation and the only 
explanation of acknowledged , events, of the most im- 
portant revolution in society ; this is a supposition from 
which an intelligent man at once revolts, and which, if 
admitted, would shake a principal foundation of history. 

I have before spoken of the unity and consistency of 
Christ's character as developed in the Gospels, and of 
the agreement of the different writers in giving us the 
singular features of his mind. Now there are the same 
marks of truth running through the whole of these nar- 
ratives. For example, the effects produced by Jesus 
on the various classes of society ; the different feelings 
of admiration, attachment, and envy, which he called 
forth ; the various expressions of these feelings ; the 
prejudices, mistakes, and gradual illumination of his 
disciples ; these are all given to us with such marks of 
truth and reality as could not easily be counterfeited. 
The whole history is precisely such, as might be ex- 
pected from the actual appearance of such a person as 
.Tesus Christ, in such a state of society as then existed. 

The Episdes, if possible, abound in marks of truth 
and reality even more than the Gospels. They are 

12 
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imbued thoroughly with the spirit of the first age of 
Christianity. They bear all the marks of having come 
from men plunged in the conflicts which the new re- 
ligion excited, alive to its interests, identified with its 
fortunes. They betray the very state of mind which 
must have been generated by the peculiar condition of 
the first propagators of the religion. They are letters 
written on real business, intended for immediate effects, 
designed to meet prejudices and passions, which such 
a religion must at first have awakened. They contain 
not a trace of the circumstances of a later age, or of 
the feelings, impressions, and modes of thinking by 
which later times were characterized, and from which 
later writers could not easily have escaped. The let- 
ters of Paul have a remarkable agreement with his 
liistory. They are precisely such as might be expected 
from a man of a vehement mind, who had been brought 
up in the schools of Jewish literature, who had been 
converted by a sudden, overwhelming miracle, who had 
been intrusted with the preaching of the new religion 
to the Gentiles, and who was everywhere met. by the 
prejudices and persecuting spirit of his own nation. 
They are full of obscurities growing out of these points 
of Paul's history and character, and out of the circum- 
stances of the infant church, and which nothing but an 
intimate acquaintance with that early period can illus- 
trate. This remarkable infusion of the spirit of the 
first age into the Christian Records, cannot easily be 
explained but by the fact, that they were written in 
that age by the real and zealous propagators of Chris- 
tianity, and that they are records of real convictions and 
of actual events. 
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There is another evidence of Christianity, still more 
Bjlernal than any on which I have yet dwelt, an evi- 
deace to be felt rather than described, but not less real 
because foi«ided on feeling. I r^fer to that conviction 
q( the divine original of our religion, which springs up 
ajod continually gains strength, in those who apply it ha- 
M^ally to their tempers and lives, and who imbibe its 
q^it and hopes. In such men, there is a consciousness 
of the adaptation of Christianity to their noblest facul- 
4i^ ; H consciousness of its exalting and consoling influ- 
eiices> of its power to confer the true happiness of hu- 
nan nature, to give that peace which the world cannot 
^e ; which assures them, that it is not of earthly origm, 
but a ray from the Everlasting Light, a stream from the 
Fountain of Heavenly Wisdom and Love. This is the 
evidence which sustains the faith of thousands, who 
never read and cannot understand, the learned books of 
Christian apologists, who want, perhaps, words to ex- 
plain the ground of their belief, but whose faith is of 
adamantine firmness, who hold the Gospel with a con- 
viction more intimate and unwavering than mere ai*gu- 
ment ever produced. 

But I must tear myself from a subject, which opens 
upon me continually as I proceed. — Imperfect as this 
discussion is, the conclusion, I trust, is placed beyond 
doubt, that Christianity is true. And, my hearers, if 
true, it is the greatest of all truths, deserving and de- 
manding our reverent attention and fervent gratitude. 
This religion must never be confounded with our com- 
mon blessings. It is a revelation of pardon, which, as 
sinners, we all need. Still more, it is a revelation of 
human immortality ; a doctrine, which, however under- 
valued amidst the bright anticipations of inexperienced 
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youth, is found to be our strength and consolation, and 
the only effectual spring of persevering and victorious 
virtue, when the realities of life have scattered our vis- 
ionary hopes ; when pain, disappointment, and tempta- 
tion press upon us ; when this world's enjoyments are 
found unable to quench that deep thirst of happiness 
which burns in every breast ; when friends, whom we 
love as our own souls, die ; and our own graves open 
before us. — To all who hear me, and especially to my 
young hearers, I would say, let the truth of this religion 
be the strongest conviction of your understandings ; let 
its motives and precepts sway with an absolute power 
your characters and lives. 
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Romans i. 16 : " I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ." 

PART L 

These words of Paul are worthy of his resolute and 
disinterested spirit. In uttering them he was not an 
echo of the multitude, a servile repeater of established 
doctrines. The vast majority around him were ashamed 
of Jesus. The cross was then coupled with infamy. 
Christ's name was scorned as a malefactor's, and to 
profess his religion was to share his disgrace. Since 
that time what striking changes have occurred ! The 
cross now hangs as an ornament from the neck of beauty. 
It blazes on the flags of navies, and the standards of 
armies. Millions bow before it in adoration, as if it were 
a shrine of the divinity. Of course, the temptation to 
be ashamed of Jesus is very much diminished. Still it 
is not wholly removed. Much of the homage now paid 
to Christianity is outward, political, worldly, and paid 
to its corruptions much more than to its pure and lofty 
spirit ; and accordingly its conscientious and intrepid 
friends must not think it a strange thing to be encoun- 
tered with occasional coldness or reproach. Wc may 
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Still be tempted to be ashamed of our religion, by being 
thrown among skeptics, who deny and deride it. We 
may be tempted to be ashamed of the simple and ra- 
tional doctrines of Christ, by being brought into con- 
nexion with narrow zealots, who enforce their dark and 
perhaps degrading peculiarities as essential to salvation. 
We may be tempted to be ashamed of his pure, meek, 
and disinterested precepts, by being thrown anpong the 
licentious, self-seeking, and vindictive. Against these 
perils we should all go armed. To be loyal to truth 
and conscience under such trials, is one of the signal 
proofs of virtue. No man deserves the name of Chris- 
tian, but he who adheres to his principles amidst the 
unbelieving, the intolerant, and the depraved. 

"I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ." So 
said Paul. So would I say. Would to God that I 
could catch the spirit as well as the language of the 
Apostle, and bear my testimony to Christianity with the 
same heroic resolution. Do any ask, why I join in this 
attestation to the gospel ? Some of my reasons I pro- 
pose now to set before you ; and in doing so, I ask the 
privilege of speaking, as the Apostle has done, in the 
first person ; of speaking in my own name, and of laying 
open my own mind in the most direct language. There 
are cases, in which the ends of public discourse may 
be best answered by the frank expression of individual 
feeling ; and this mode of address, when adopted with 
such views, ought not to be set down to the account 
of egotism. 

I proceed to state the reasons why I am not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ ; and I begin with one so impor* 
tant, that it will occupy the present discourse. 
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1 am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, because 
it is true. This is my first reason. The religion is 
true^ and no consideration but this could induce me to 
defend it. I adopt it, not because it is popular, for false 
and ruinous systems have enjoyed equal reputation ; nor 
because it is thought to uphold the order of society, for 
I believe that nothing but truth can be permanently 
useful. It is true ; and I say this not lightly, but after 
deliberate examination. I am not repeating the accents 
of the nursery. I do not affirm the truth of Christian- 
ity, because I was so taught before I could inquire, or 
because I was brought up in a community pledged to 
this belief. It is not unlikely, that my faith and zeal 
will be traced by some to these sources ; and believing 
such imputations to be groundless, fidelity to the cause 
of truth binds me to repel them. The circumstance of 
having been bom and educated under Christianity, so 
far from disposing me to implicit faith, has often been 
to me the occasion of serious distrust of our religion. 
On observing how common it is for men of all countries 
and names, whether Christians, Jews, or Mahometans, 
to receive the religion of their fathers, I have again 
and again asked myself, whether I too was not a slave, 
whether I too was not blindly walking in the path of 
tradition, and yielding myself as passively as others to 
an hereditary faith. I distrust and fear the power of 
numbers and of general opinion over my judgment; 
and few things incite me more to repel a doctrine than 
intolerant attempts to force it on my understanding. 
Perhaps my Christian education and connexions have 
inclined me to skepticism, rather than bowed my mind 
to authority. 

It may still be said, that the pride and prejudices 
27* I 
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and motives of interest, which belong to my professioii 
as a Christian minister, throw a suspiciousness oyer 
my reasoning and judgment on the present subject. 1 
reply, that to^ myself I seem as free from biases of thb 
kind, as the most indifferent person. I have no priest^ 
prepossessions. I know and acknowledge the corrup- 
tions and perversions of the ministerial office from the 
earliest age of the church. I reprobate the tyranny 
which it exercises so often over the human mind. I 
recognise no peculiar sanctity in those who sustain it. 
I think, then, that I come to the examination of Chris- 
tianity with as few blinding partialities as any man. I 
indeed claim no exemption from error ; I ask no im- 
plicit faith in my conclusions ; I care not how jealously 
and thoroughly my arguments are sifted. I only ask, 
that I may not be prejudged as a servile or interested 
partisan of Christianity. I ask that I may be heard as 
a friend of truth, desirous to cid my fellow-creatures in 
determining a question of great and universal concern. 
I appear as the advocate of Christianity, solely because 
it approves itself to my calmest reason as a revelation 
from God, and as the purest, brightest light which He 
has shed on the human mind. I disclaim all other mo- 
tives. No policy, no vassalage to opinion, no dread 
of reproach even from the good, no private interest, no 
^esire to uphold a useful superstition, nothing in short 
but a deliberate conviction of the truth of Christianity, 
induces me to appear in its ranks. I should be ashamed 
of it, did I not believe it true. 

In discussing this subject, I shall express my con- 
victions strongly ; I shall speak of infidelity as a gross 
and perilous error. But in so doing, T beg not to be 
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onderstood as passmg sentence on the character of in- 
dividual unbelievers. I ^ball show that the Chrisdan 
religion is true, is from God ; but I do not therefore 
conclude, that all who reject it are the enemies of God, 
and are to be loaded with reproach. I would uphold 
the truth without ministering to uncharitableness. The 
criminality, the damnable guilt of unbelief in all imagi- 
nable circumstances, is a position which I think un- 
tenable ; and persuaded as I am, that it prejudices the 
cause of Christianity, by creating an antipathy between 
its friends and opposers, which injures both, and drives 
the latter into more determined hostility to the truth, 
I think it worthy of a brief consideradon in this stage 
of the discussion. 

I lay it down as a principle, that unbelief, considered 
in itself, has no moral quality, is neither a virtue nor 
a vice, but must receive its character, whether good or 
bad, from the dispositions or motives which produce or 
pervade it. Mere acts of the understanding are neither 
right nor wrong. When I speak of faith as a holy or 
virtuous principle, I extend the term beyond its primi- 
tive meaning, and include in it not merely the assent 
of the intellect, but the disposition or temper by which 
this assent is determined, and which it is suited to con- 
firm ; and I attach as broad a signification to unbelief, 
when I pronounce it a crime. The truth is, that the 
human mind, though divided by our philosophy into 
many distinct capacities, seldom or never exerts them 
separately, but generally blends them. in one act. Thus 
in forming a judgment, it exerts the will and affections, 
or the moral principles of our nature, as really as the 
power of thought. Men's passions and interests mix 
with, and are expressed in, the decisions of the intel- 
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lect. In the Scriptures, which use language freely, and 
not with philosophical strictness, faith and unbelief are 
mental acts of this complex character, or joint products 
of the understanding and heart; and on this account 
alone, they are objects of approbation or reproof. In 
these views, I presume, reflecting Christians of every 
name agree. 

Accordmg to these views, opinions cannot be laid 
down as unerring and immutable signs of virtue and 
vice. The very same opinion may be virtuous in one 
man and vicious in another, supposing it, as is very 
possible, to have originated in different states of mind. 
For example, if through envy and malignity I should 
rashly seize on the slightest proofs of guilt in my neigh- 
bour, my judgment of his criminality would be morally 
wrong. Let another man arrive at the same conclu- 
sion, in consequence of impartial inquiry and love of 
truth, and his decision would be morally right. Still 
more, according to these views, it is possible for the 
belief of Christianity to be as criminal as unbelief. Un- 
doubtedly the reception of a system, so pure in spirit 
and tendency as the gospel, is to be regarded in general 
as a favorable sign. But let a man adopt this religion, 
because it will serve his interest and popidarity ; let 
him shut his mind against objections to it, lest they 
should shake his faith in a gainful system ; let him 
tamper with his intellect, and for base and selfish ends 
exhaust its strength in defence of the prevalent faith, 
and he is just as criminal in believing, as another would 
be in rejecting Christianity under the same bad im- 
pulses. Our religion is at this moment adopted, and 
passionately defended by vast multitudes, on the grx)unJ 
of the very same pride, worldliness, love of popularity. 
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ind blind devotion to hereditary prejudices, which led 
the Jews and Heathens to reject it in the primitive age ; 
and the faith of the first is as wanting in virtue, as was 
the infidelity of the last. 

To judge of the character of faith and unbelief, we 
must examine the times and the circumstances m which 
they exist. At the first preachmg of the gospel, to be- 
lieve on Christ was a strong proof of an upright mind ; 
to enlist among his followers, was to forsake ease, honor, 
and wordly success ; to confess him was an act of signal 
loyalty to truth, virtue, and God. To believe in Christ 
at the present moment has no such significance. To 
confess him argues no moral courage. It may even be- 
tray a servility and worldliness of mind. These remarks 
apply in their spirit to unbelief. At different periods, 
and in different conditions of society, unbelief may ex- 
press very different states of mind. Before we pro- 
nounce it a crime, and doom it to perdition, we ought to 
know the circumstances under which it has sprung up, 
and to inquire with candor whether they afford no pallia- 
tion or defence. When Jesus Christ was on earth, 
when his miracles were wrought before men's eyes, when 
his voice sounded in their ears, when not a shade of 
doubt could be thrown over the reality of his supernatu- 
ral works, and not a human corruption had mingled with 
bis doctrine, there was the strongest presumption against ' 
the uprightness and the love of truth of those who re- 
jected him. He knew too the hearts and the lives of 
those who surrounded him, and saw distinctly in their 
envy, ambition, worldliness, sensuality, the springs of 
their unbelief; and accordingly be pronounced it a 
crime. Since that period, what changes have taken 
place ! Jesus Christ has left the world. His miracles 
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are events of a remote age, and the proofs of them 
though abundant, are to many perfectly unknown ; andf 
what is incomparably more important, his religion has 
undergone corruption, adulteration, disastrous cbangei 
and its likeness to its Founder is in no small degree ef- 
faced. The clear, consistent, quickening truth, which 
came from the lips of Jesus, has been exchanged for a 
hoai'se jargon and vain babblings. The stream, so pure 
at the fountain, has been polluted and poisoned through 
its whole course. Not only has Christianity been over- 
whelmed by absurdities, but by impious doctrines, which 
have made the Universal Father, how a weak and vain 
despot, to be propitiated by forms and flatteries, and 
now an almighty torturer, foreordaining multitudes of his 
creatures to guilt, and then glorifying his justice by their 
everlastuig woe. When I think what Christianity has 
become in the hands of politicians and priests, how it 
has been shaped into a weapon of power, how it has 
crushed the human soul for ages, how it has struck the 
intellect with palsy and haunted the imagination with su- 
perstitious phantoms, how it has broken whole nations to 
the yoke, and frowned on every free thought ; when I 
think how, under almost every form of this religion, its 
ministers have taken it into their own keeping, have 
hewn and compressed it Into the shape of rigid creeds, 
and have then pursued by menaces of everlasting woe 
whoever should question the divinity of these works of 
their hands ; when I consider, in a word, how, under 
such influences, Christianity has been and still is exhib- 
ited, in forms which shock alike the reason, conscience, 
and heart, I feel deeply, painfully, what a different sys- 
tem it is from that which Jesus taught, and I dare not 
apply to unbelief the terms of condemnation which be- 
longed to the infidelity of the primitive age. 
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Perhsipa I ought to go further. Perhaps I ought to 
sajr, timt to reject Christianity under some of its cor- 
nqptions is rathw a virtue than a crime. At the present 
moment, I would ask, whether it is a vice to doubt the 
truth of Christiamt]r, as it is manifested in Spain and 
Portugal ? When a patriot in those benighted countries, 
who knows Christianity only as a bulwark of despotism, 
as a rearer of inquisitions, as a stem jailer immuring 
wretched women m the convent, as an executioner 
stained and reeking with the blood of the friends of free- 
dom ; I say, when the patriot, who sees in our religion 
die instrument of these crimes and woes, believes and 
affirms that it is not from God, are we authorized to 
charge his unbelief on dishonesty and corruption of 
mind, and to brand him as a culprit ? May it not be 
that the spirit of Christianity in his heart emboldens him 
to protest with his lips against what bears the name ? 
And if he thus protest, through a deep sympathy with 
the oppression and sufferings of his race, is he not near- 
er the kingdom of God than the priest and mquisitor 
who boastingly and exclusively assume the Christian 
name ? Jesus Christ has told us, that ^^ this is the con- 
demnation " of the unbelieving, ** that they love dark- 
ness rather than light ; " and who does not see, that this 
ground of condemnation is removed, just in proportion 
as the light is quenched, or Christian truth is buried in 
darkness and debasing error ? 

I know I shall be told that a man in the circumstances 
now supposed, would still be culpable for bis unbelief, 
because the Scriptures are within his reach, and these 
are sufficient to guide him to the true doctrines of Christ. 
But in the countries of which I have spoken, the Scrip- 
tures are not common ; and if they were, I apprehend 
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that we should task human strength too severely, in re* 
quiring it, under every possible disadvantage, to gain the 
truth from this source alone. A man, bom and brought 
up in the thickest darkness, and amidst the grossest cor- 
ruptions of Christianity, accustomed to hear the Scriptures 
disparaged, accustomed to connect false ideas with their 
principal terms, ^and wanting our most common helps of 
criticism, can hardly be expected to detach from the 
mass of error which bears the name of the Gospel, the 
simple principles of the primitive faith. Let us not ex- 
act too much of our fellow-creatures. In our zeal for 
Christianity, let us not forget its spirit of equity and 
mercy. — In these remarks I have taken an extreme 
case. I have supposed a man subjected to the greatest 
disadvantages in regard to the knowledge of Christianity. 
But obstacles less serious may exculpate the unbeliever. 
In truth, none of us can draw the line which separates 
between innocence and guilt . in this particular. To 
measure the responsibility of a man, who doubts or de- 
nies Christianity, we must know the history of his mind, 
his capacity of judgment, the early influences and preju- 
dices to which he was exposed, the forms under which 
the religion and its proofs first fixed his thoughts, and 
the opportunities since enjoyed of eradicating errors, 
which struck root before the power of trying them was 
unfolded. We are not his judges. At another and an 
unerring tribunal he must give account. 

I cannot, then, join in the common cry against infi- 
delity as the sure mark of a corrupt mind. That unbe- 
lief often has its origin in evil dispositions, I cannot 
doubt. The character of the unbeliever often forces us 
to acknowledge, that he rejects Christianity to escape its 
rebukes ; that its purity is its chief ofience ; that be 
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seeks infidelity as a refuge from fear and viituous re- 
straint. But to impute these unholy motives to a man 
of pure life, is to judge rashly, and it may be unrigh- 
teously. I cannot look upon unbelief as essentially and 
unfailingly a crime. But I do look upon it as among 
the greatest of calamities. It is the loss of the chief aid 
of virtue, of the mightiest power over temptation, of the 
most quickening knowledge of God, of the only un« 
failing light, of the only sure hope. The unbeliever 
would gain unspeakably by parting with every possession 
for the truth Which he doubts or rejects. And how 
shall we win him to the faith ? Not by reproach, by 
scorn, by tones of superiority ; but by paying due re- 
spect to his understanding, his virtues, and his right of 
private judgment ; by setting before him Christianity m 
its simple majesty, its reasonableness, and wonderful 
adaptation to the wants of our spiritual nature ; by ex- 
hibiting its proofs without exaggeration, yet in their full 
strength ; and, above all, by showing in our own char- 
acters and lives, that there is in Christianity a power to 
purify, elevate, and console, which can be found in no 
human teaching. These are the true instruments of 
conversion. The ignorant and superstitious may indeed 
be driven into a religion by menace and reproach. But 
the reflecting unbeliever cannot but distrust a cause 
which admits such weapons. He must be reasoned 
with as a man, an equal, and a brother. Perhaps we 
may silence him for a time, by spreading through the 
community a fanatical excitement, and a persecuting 
hatred of infidelity. But as by such processes Christi- 
anity would be made to take a more unlovely and irra- 
tional form, its secret foes would be multiplied ; its 
brig^itest evidence ^would be dinmied, its foundation 
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sapped, its energy impaired ; and whenever the time 
should arrive for throwing off the mask (and that time 
would come), we should learn, that in the very ranks of 
its nominal disciples, there had been trained a host of 
foes, who would bum to prostrate the intolerant faith, 
which had so long sealed their lips, and trampled on the 
rights and freedom of the human mind. 

Accordmg to these views, I do not condemn the un- 
believer, unless he bear witness against himself by an 
immoral and irreligious life. It is not given me to search 
his heart. But this power is given to himself, and as a 
friend, I call upon him to exert it ; I ask him to look 
honestly mto bis own mind, to question his past life, and 
to pronounce impartial sentence on the causes of his un- 
belief. Let him ask himself, whether he has inquired 
into the principles and proofs of Christianity deliberately 
and in the love of truth ; whether the desire to dbcover 
and fulfil his duties to God and his fellow-creatures has 
governed his examination ; whether he has surrendered 
himself to no passions or pursuits which religion and 
conscience rebuke, and which bar the mind and sear the 
heart against the truth. If, thus self-questioned, his 
heart acquit him, let no man condemn him, and let hiai 
heed no man's condemnation. But if conscience bear 
witness against him, he has cause to suspect and dread 
his unbelief. He has reason to fear, that it is the fruit . 
of a depraved mind, and that it will ripen and confirm 
the depravity from which it sprung. 

I know that there are those, who will construe what 
they will call my lenity towards unbelief, into treachery 
towards Christianity. There are those who think, thai 
unless skepticism be ranked among the worst crimes, 
and the infidel be marked out for abhorrence and dread} 
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the multitude of men will lose their hold on the gospel. 
An opinion more discreditable to Christianity cannot 
easily be advanced by its friends. It virtually admits, 
that the proofs of our religion, unless examined under 
the influence of terror, cannot work conviction ; that 
the gospel cannot be left, like other subjects, to the 
calm and unbiassed judgment of mankind. It discovers 
a distrust of Christianity, with which I haye no sym- 
pathy. And here I would remark, that the worst abuses 
of our religion have sprung from this cowardly want of 
confidence in its power. Its friends have feared, that 
it could not stand without a variety of artificial but- 
tresses. They have imagined, that men must now be 
bribed into faith by annexing to it temporal privileges, 
now driven into it by menaces and inquisitions, npw 
attracted by gorgeous forms, now awed« by mysteries 
and superstitions ; in a word, that the multitude must 
be imposed upon, or the religion will fall. I have no 
such distrust of Christianity ; I believe in its invincible 
powers. It is founded in our nature. It meets our 
deepest wants. Its proofs as well as principles are 
adapted to the common understandings of men, and 
need not to be aided by appeals to fear or any other 
passion, which would discourage inquiry or disturb the 
judgment. I fear nothing for Christianity, if left to 
speak in its own tones, to approach men with its un- 
veiled, benignant countenance. I do fear much from 
the weapons of policy and intimidation, which are 
framed to uphold the imagmed weakness of Christian 
truth. 

• I now come to the great object of this discpurse, — 
an exhibition of the proofs of Christiani^ ; — and I be- 
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gin with a topic which is needed to prepare some, if 
not many, to estimate these proofs fairly, and according 
to their true weight. I begin with the position. That 
there is nothing in the general idea of Revelation at 
which Reason ought to take offence, nothing inconsis- 
tent with any established truth, or with our best views 
of God and Nature. This topic meets a prejudice not 
very rare. I repeat it then, Revelation is nothing 
mcredible, nothing which carries contradiction on its 
face, nothing at war with any great principles of reason 
or experience. On hearing of God's teaching us by 
some other means than the fixed order of nature, we 
ought not to be surprised, nor ought the suggestion to 
awaken resistance in our minds. 

Revelation is not at war with nature. From the 
necessity of the case, the earliest instruction must have 
come to human beings from this source. If our race had 
a beginning (and nothing but the insanity of Atheism 
can doubt this), then its first members, created as they 
were without human parentage, and having no resource 
in the experience of fellow-creatures who had preceded 
them, required an immediate teaching from their Crea- 
tor ; they would have perished without it. Revelation 
was the very commencement of human history, the 
foundation of all later knowledge and improvement. It 
was an essential part of the course of Providence, and 
must not then be regarded as a discord in God's gen- 
eral system. 

Revelation is not at war with nature. Nature prompts 
us to expect it frona the relation which God bears to 
the human race. The relation of Creator is the mos^ 
intimate which can subsist ; and it leads us to anticipate 
a free and affectionate intercourse with the creature. 
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That the Universal Father should be bound by a pa- 
rental interest to his offspring, that he should watch 
over and assist the progress of beings whom he has 
enriched with the divine gifts of reason and conscience, 
is so natural a doctrine, so accordant with his charac- 
ter, that various sects, both philosophical and religious, 
both anterior and subsequent to Christianity, have be- 
lieved, not only in general revelation, but that God 
reveals himself to every human soul. When I think of 
the vast capacities of the human mind, of God's near- 
ness to it, and unbounded love towards it, I am dis- 
posed to wonder, not that revelations have been made, 
bat that they have not been more variously vouchsafed 
to the wants of mankind. 

Revelation has a striking agreement with the chief 
method which God has instituted for carr3ring forward 
individuals and the race, and is thus in harmony with 
his ordinary operations. Whence is it, that we all 
acquire our chief knowledge ? Not from the outward 
universe ; not from the fixed laws of material nature ; 
but from intelligent beings, more advanced than our- 
selves. The teachings of the wise and good are our 
chief aids. Were our connexion with superior minds 
"broken off, had we no teacher but nature with its fixed 
laws, its unvarying revolutions of night and day and 
seasons, we should remain for ever in the ignorance of 
childhood. Nature is a volume, which we can read 
only by the help of an intelligent interpreter. The 
great law under which man is placed, is, that he shall 
receive illumination and impulse from beings more im- 
proved than himself. Now revelation is only an exten- 
sion of this universal method of carrying forward man- 
kind. In this case, God takes on himself the office 
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to which all rational beings are called. He becomes 
an immediate teacher to a few, communicating to them 
a higher order of truths than had before been attained, 
which they in turn are to teach to their race. Here is 
no new power or element introduced into the system, 
but simply an enlargement of that agency on which the 
progress of man chiefly depends. 

Let me next ask you to consider. Why or for what 
end God has ordained, as the chief means of human 
improvement, the communication of light from superior 
to inferior minds ; and if it shall then appear, that revjs- 
lation is strikingly adapted to promote a similar though 
more important end, you will have another mark of 
agreement between revelation and his ordinary Provi- 
dence. Why is it that God has made men's progress 
dependent on instruction from their fellow-beings ? Why 
are the more advanced commissioned to teach the less 
informed ? A great purpose, I believe the chief pur- 
pose, is, to establish interesting relations among men, 
to bind them to one another by generous sentiments, to 
promote affectionate intercourse, to call forth a purer 
love than could spring from a communication of mere 
outward gifts. Now it is rational to believe, that the 
Creator designs to bind his creatures to Himself as truly 
as to one another, and to awaken towards himself even 
stronger gratitude, confidence, and love ; for these sen- 
timents towards God are more happy and ennobling 
than towards any other being ; and it is plain that reve- 
lation, or immediate divine teaching, serves as effectual- 
ly to establish these ties between God and man, as 
human teaching to attach men to one another. We 
i$ee, then, in revelation an end corresponding to what 
(he Supreme Being adopts in his common providence. 
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That the end here affirmed is worthy of his interposi- 
don, who can doubt ? His benevolence can propose 
no higher purpose, than that of raising the minds and 
hearts of his creatures to himself. His parental char- 
acter is a pledge that he must intend this ineffable hap- 
piness for his rational offspring ; and Revelation is suit- 
ed to this end, not only by unfolding new doctrines in 
relation to God, but by the touching proof which it 
carries in itself of the special interest which he takes 
in his human family. There is plainly an expression 
of deeper concern, a more affectionate character, in this 
mode of instruction, than in teaching us by the fixed 
order of nature. Revelation is God speaking to us in 
our own language, in the accents which human friend- 
ship employs. It shows a love, breaking through the 
reserve and distance, which we all feel to belong to, the 
method of teaching us by his works alone. It fastens 
our minds on him. We can look on nature, and not 
think of the Being whose glory it declares ; but God 
is iadissolubly connected with, and indeed is a part of, 
the idea of revelation. How much nearer does this 
direct intercourse bring him to the mass of mankind ! 
On this account revelation would seem to me important, 
were it simply to repeat the teachings of nature. This 
reiteration of great truths in a less formal style, in kind- 
er, more familiar tones, is peculiarly fitted to awaken 
the soul to the presence and benignity of its heavenly 
Parent. I see, then, in revelation a purpose corre- 
sponding with that for which human teaching was insti- 
tuted. Both are designed to bring together the teacher 
and the taught in pure affections. 

Let me next ask you to consider, what is the kind 
of instruction which the higher minds among men are 
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chiefly called to impart to the inferior. You will here 
see another agreement between revelation and that o^ 
dinary human teaching, which is the great instrument 
of improving the race. What kind of instrocdoo is 
it, which parents, which the aged and experienced, are 
most anxious to give to the young, and on which the 
safety of this class mainly depends ? It is instruction 
in relation to the Future, to their adult years, such as 
is suited to prepare them fcr the life that is opening 
before them. It is God's will, when he gives us birth, 
that we should be forewarned of the future stages oi 
our being, of approaching manhood or womanhood, of 
the scenes, duties, labors, through which we are to 
pass ; and for this end he connects us with beings, who 
have traversed the paths on which we are entering, and 
whose duty it is to train us for a more advanced age. 
Instruction in regard to Futurity is the great means 
of improvement. Now the Christian revelation has for 
its aim to teach us on this very subject ; to disclose 
the life which is before us, and to fit us for it. A Fu- 
ture state is its constant burden. That God should 
give us light in regard to that state, if he designs us 
for it, is what we should expect from his solicitude to 
teach us in regard to what is future in our earthly ex- 
istence. Nature thirsts for, and analogy almost prom- 
ises, some illumination on the subject of human des- 
tmy. This topic I shall insist on more largely hereafter. 
I wish now simply to show you the agreement of reve- 
lation, in this particular, with the ordinary providence 
of God. 

I proceed to another order of reflections, which to 
my own mind is particularly suited to meet the vague 
idea« that revelation is at war with nature. To judge 
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of nature, we should look at its highest ranks of beings. 
TVe should inquire of the human soul, which we all feel 
to be a higher existence than matter. Now I maintain, 
that there are in the human soul wants, deep wants, 
which are not met by the influences and teachings, which 
the ordinary course of things affords. I am aware that 
this is a topic to provoke distrust, if not derision, in the 
low-minded and sensual ; but I speak what I do know ; 
and nothing moves me so little as the scoffs of men who 
despise their own nature. One of the most striking 
views of human nature, is the disproportion between 
what it conceives and thirsts for, and what it finds or 
can secure in the range of the present state. It is prone 
to stretch beyond its present bounds. Ideas of excel- 
lence and happiness spring up, which it cannot realize 
now. It carries within itself a standard, of which it dai- 
ly and hourly falls short. This self-contradiction is the 
source of many sharp pains. There is, in most men, a 
dim consciousness, at least, of being made for some- 
thing higher than they have gained, a feeling of internal 
discord, a want of some stable good, a disappointment in 
merely outward acquisitions ; and in proportion as these 
convictions and wants become distinct, they break out in 
desires of illumination and aids from God not found in 
nature. I am aware, that the wants of which I have 
spoken are but faintly developed in the majority of men. 
Accustomed to give their thoughts and strength to the 
outward world, multitudes do not penetrate and cannot 
interpret their own souls. They impute to outward 
causes the miseries which spring from an internal foun 
tain. Tiiey do not detain, and are scarcely conscious 
of the better thoughts and feelings, which sometimes 
dart through their mmds. Still there are few, who are 
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Dot sometimes dissatisfied with themselves, who do not 
feel the wrong which they have done to themiselves, and 
who do not desire a purer and nobler state of mind. 
The suddenness, with which the multitude are thrilled 
by the voice of fervent eloquence, when it speaks to 
them of the spiritual world in tones of reality, shows 
the deep wants of human nature even amidst ignorance 
and degradation. B^t all men do not give themselves 
wholly to outward things. There are those, and not 
a few, who are more true to their nature, and ought 
therefore to be regarded as its more faithful representa- 
tives ; and in such, the wants, of which I have spoken, 
are unfolded with energy. There are those, who feel 
painfully the weight of their present imperfection ; who 
are fired by rare examples of magnanimity and devotion ; 
who desire nothing so intensely as power over tempta- 
tion, as elevation above selfish passions, as conformity 
of will to the inward law of duty, as the peace of con- 
scious rectitude and religious trust ; who would rejoice 
to lay down the present life for that spotless, bright, 
disinterested virtue, of which they have the t3rpe or 
germ in their own minds. Such men can find no re- 
source but in God, and are prepared to welcome a rev- 
elation of his merciful purposes as an unspeakable gift. 
I say, then, that the human mind has wants which nature 
does not answer. And these are not accidental feel- 
ings, unaccountable caprices, but are deep, enduring, 
and reproduced in all ages under one or another form. 
They breathe through the works of genius ; they bum 
in the loftiest souls. Here are principles implanted by 
^God in the highest order of his creatures on earth, to 
which revelation is adapted ; and I say, then, that reve- 
htion is any thing but hostility to nature. 
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I will ofier but one more view in illustration of this 
topic. I ask you to consider, on what Principle of hu- 
man nature the Christian revelation is intended to bear 
and to exert influence, and then to inquire whether the 
peculiar importance of this principle be not a foundation 
for peculiar interposition in its behalf. If so, revelation 
may be said to be a demand of the human soul, and its 
imagined incongruity with nature will disappear. For 
what principle or faculty of the mind, then, was Chris- 
tianity intended ? It was plainly not given to enrich 
the intellect by teaching philosophy, or to perfect the 
imagination and taste by furnishing sublime and beauti- 
ful models of composition. It was not meant to give 
sagacity in public life, or skill and invention in common 
affairs. It was undoubtedly designed to develope all 
these faculties, but secondarily, and through its influence 
on a higher principle. It addresses itself primarily, 
and is especially adapted, to the Moral power in man. 
It regards and is designed for man as a moral being, 
endued with conscience or the principle of duty, who is 
capable of that peculiar form of excellence which we 
call righteousness or virtue, and exposed to that pecu- 
liar evil, guilt. Now the question ofiers itself, Why 
does God employ such extraordinary means for pro- 
moting virtue rather than science, for aiding conscience 
rather than intellect and our other powers ? Is there a 
foundation in the moral principle for peculiar interpo- 
sitions in its behalf ? • I afiirmi that there is. I affirm 
that a broad distinction exists between our moral nature 
and our other capacities. Conscience is the Supreme 
power within us. Its essence, its grand characteristic, 
is Sovereignty. It speaks with a divine authority. Its 
office is to command, to rebuke, to reward ', and happi- 
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ness and honor depend on the reverence with which 
we listen to it. All our other powers become useless 
and worse than useless, unless controlled by the princi- 
ple of duty. Virtue is the supreme good, the supreme 
beauty, the divinest of God's gifts, the healthy and har- 
monious unfolding of the soul, and the germ of immor- 
tality. It is worth every sacrifice, and has power to 
transmute sacrifices and sufferings into crowns of glory 
and rejoicing. Sin, vice, is an evil of its own kind, and 
not to be confounded with any other. Who does not 
feel at once the broad distinction between misfortune 
and crime, between disease of body and turpitude of 
soul ? Sin, vice, is war with the highest power in our 
own breasts, and in the universe. It makes a being 
odious to himself, and arms against him the principle 
of rectitude in God and in all pure beings. It poisons 
or dries up the fountains of enjoyment, and adds un- 
speakable weight to the necessary pains of life. It is 
not a foreign evil, but a blight and curse in the very 
centre of our being. Its natural associates are fear, 
shame, and self-torture ; and, whilst it robs the present 
of consolation, it leaves the future without hope. Now 
I say, that in this peculiar ruin wrought by moral evil; 
and in this peculiar worth of moral goodness, we see 
reasons for special interpositions of God in behalf of 
virtue, in resistance of sin. It becomes the Infinite 
Father to manifest peculiar interest in the moral condi- 
tion and wants of his creatures. Their great and con- 
tinued corruption is an occasion for peculiar methods 
of relief ; and a revelation given to restore them, and 
carry them forward to perfection, has an end which jus- 
tifies, if it does not demand, this signal expression €( 
parental love. 
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The preceding views have been offered, not as suf- 
ficient to prove that a revelation has been given, but 
for the purpose of removing the vague notion that it 
is at war with nature, and of showing its consistency 
with the spirit and principles of the divine administra- 
tion. I proceed now to consider the direct and positive 
proofs of Christianity, beginning with some remarks on 
the nature and sufficiency of the evidence on which it 
chiefly relies. 

Christianity sprung up about eighteen hundred years 
ago. Of course its evidences are to be sought in his- 
tory. We must go back to the time of its birth, and 
understand the condition in which it found the world, 
as well as the circumstances of its origin, progress, and 
establishment ; and happily, on these points, we have 
all the light necessary to a just judgment. We must 
not imagine, that a reUgion, which bears the date of so 
distant an age, must therefore be involved in obscurity. 
We know enough of the earliest times of Christianity 
to place the question of its truth within our reach. The 
past may be known as truly as the present ; and I deem 
this principle so important in the present discussion 
that I ask your attention to it. 

The past, I have said, may be known ; nor is this 
all ; we derive from it our most important knowledge. 
Former times are our chief instructors. Our political, 
as well as religious institutions, our laws, customs, modes 
of thinking, arts of life, have come down from earlier 
ages, and most of them are unintelligible without a light 
borrowed from history. 

Not only are we able to know the nearest of past 
ages, or those which touch on our own times, but those 
which are remote. No educated man doubts any more 
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of the victories of Alexander or Caesar, before Christ, 
than of Napoleon's conquests m our own day. So open 
is our communication with some ages of antiquity, so 
many are the records which they have transmitted, thai 
we know them even better than nearer times ; and a 
religion which grew up eighteen hundred years ago, 
may be more intelligible and accompanied with more 
decisive proofs of truth or falsehood, than one which is 
not separated from us by a fourth part of that duration. 
From the nature of things, we may and must know 
much of the past ; for the present has grown out of the 
past, is its legacy, fruit, representative, and is deeply 
impressed with it. Events do not expire at the moment 
of their occurrence. Nothing takes place without leav- 
ing traces behind it ; and these are in many cases so 
distinct and various, as to leave not a doubt of their 
cause. We all understand, how, in the material world, 
events testify of themselves to future ages. Should we 
visit an unknown region, and behold masses of lava 
covered with soil of different degrees of thickness, and 
surrounding a blackened crater, we should have as firm 
a persuasion of the occurrence of remote and succes- 
sive volcanic eruptions, as if we had lived through the 
ages in which they took place. The chasms of the 
earth would report how terribly it had been shaken, 
and the awful might of long-extinguished fires would 
be written in desolations which ages had failed to ef- 
face. Now conquest, and civil and religious revolu- 
tions, leave equally their impressions on society, leave 
institutions, manners, and a variety of monuments, which 
are inexplicable without them, and which, taken togeth- 
er, admit not / a doubt of their occurrence. The past 
stretches into the future, the present is crowded with it. 
and can be interpreted only by the light of history. 
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But besides these effects and remains of earlier times, 
we have other and more distinct memorials of the past, 
which, when joined with the former, place it clearly 
within our knowledge. I refer to books. A book is 
more than a monument of a preceding age. It is a 
voice coming to us over the interval of centuries. Lan- 
guage, when written, as truly conveys to us another's 
mind as when spoken. It is a species of personal in- 
tercourse. By it the wise of former times give us their 
minds as really, as if by some miracle they were to rise 
from the dead and communicate with us by speech. 

From these remarks we learn that Christianity is not 
placed beyond the reach of our investigations by the 
remoteness of its origin ; and they are particularly ap- 
plicable to the age in which the gospel was first given 
to the world. Our religion did not spring up before 
the date of authentic history. Its birth is not hidden 
in the obscurity of early and fabulous times. We have 
abundant means of access to its earliest stages ; and, 
what is very important, the deep and peculiar interest 
which Christianity has awakened, has fixed the earnest 
attention of the most learned and sagacious men on the 
period of its original publication, so that no age of anti- 
quity is so thoroughly understood. Christianity sprung 
up at a time, when the literature and philosophy of 
Greece was spread far and wide, Mid had given a great 
impulse to the human mind ; and when Rome by un- 
exampled conquests had become a centre and bond of 
union to the civilized world and to many half civilized 
regions, and had established a degree of communication 
between distant countries before unknown. We are not, 
then, left to grope our way by an unsteady light. Our 
means of information are various and great. We have 
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incontestable facts in relation to the origin of our reli- 
gion, from which its truth may be easily deduced. A 
few of these facts, which form the first steps of our 
reasoning on this subject, I will now lay before you. 

1 . First, then, we know with certainty the time when 
Christianity was founded. As to this fact, there is and 
can be no doubt. Heathen and Christian historians 
speak on this point with one voice. Christianity was 
first preached in the age of Tiberius. Not a trace of 
it exists before that period, and afterwards the marks 
and proofs of its existence are so obvious and acknowl- 
edged as to need no mention. Here is one important 
fact placed beyond doubt. 

2. In the next place, we know the place where Chris- 
tianity sprung up. No one can dispute the country of 
its birth. Its Jewish origin is not only testified by all 
history, but is stamped on its front and woven into its 
frame. The language in which it is conveyed, carries 
us at once to Judea. Its name is derived from Jewi^ 
prophecy. None but Jews could have written the New 
Testament. Sb natural, undesigned, and perpetual are 
the references and allusions of the writers to the opin- 
ions and manners of that people, so accustomed are 
they to borrow from the same source the metaphors, 
smilitudes, types, by which they illustrate their doc- 
trines, that Christianity, as to its outward form, may be 
said to be steeped in Judaism. We have, then, anoth- 
er established fact. We know where it was born. 

3. Again, we know the individual by whom Chris- 
tianity was founded. We know its Author, and from 
the nature of the case this fact cannot but be knowq. 
The founder of a religion is naturally and necessarily 
the object of general inquiry. Wherever the new faitH 
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is carried, the first and most eager questions are, 
** From whom does it come ? On whose authority does 
it rest ? " Curiosity is never more intense, than in re- 
gard to the individual, who claims a divine commission 
and sends forth a new religion; He is the last man to 
be overlooked or mistaken. In the case of Christianity 
especially, its founder may be said to have been forced 
on men's notice, for bis history forms an essential part 
of hi'* religion. Christianity is not an abstract doc- 
trine, which keeps its author out of sight. He is its 
very soul. It rests on him, and finds its best illus- 
tration in his life. These reflections however may be 
spared. The simple consideration, that Christianity 
muiSt have had an author, and that it has been always 
asc/ibed to Jesus, and to no one else, places the great 
fact, which I would establish, beyond doubt. 

4. I next observe, that we not only know the founder 
of Christianity, but the ministers by whom he published 
a&d spread it through the world. A new religion must 
h«ve propagators, first teachers, and with these it must 
become intimately associated. A community can no 
more be ignorant as to the teachers who converted it 
to a new faith, than as to the conqueror who subjected 
it to a new government ; and where the art of writing 
is known and used for recording events, the latter fact 
will not more certainly be transmitted to posterity than 
the former. We have the testimony of all ages, that 
the men called Aposdes were the first propagators of 
Christianity, nor have any others been named as sus- 
taining this office ; and it is impossible that, on such a 
point, such testimony should be false. 

5. Again ; we know not only when, and where, and 
by whom Christianity was introduced ; — we know, firom 
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a great variety of sources, what in the main this reli- 
gion was, as it came from the hands of its founder. 
To assure ourselves on this point, we need not recur 
to any sacred books. From the age following that of 
Christ and the Apostles, down to the present day, we 
have a series, and an almost numberless host, of writers 
on thq subject of Christianity ; and whilst we discover 
in theiu a great diversity of opinions, and opposite in- 
terpretations of some of Christ's teachings, yet on the 
whole t!ney so far agree in the great facts of his his- 
tory, and in certain great principles of his religion, that 
we cannot mistake as to the general . character of the 
system which he taught. There is not a shadow of 
reason for the opinion that the original system which 
Jesus taught was lost, and a new one substituted and 
fastened on the world in his name. The many and 
great corruptions of Christianity did not and could not 
hide its principal features. The greatest corruptions 
took place in the century which followed the death of 
the Apostles, when certain wild and visionary sects 
endeavoured to establish a union between the new reK- 
gion and the false philosophy to which they had been 
wedded in their heathen state. You may judge of their 
character and claims, when I tell you, that they gen- 
erally agreed in believing, that the God who made the 
world, and who was worshipped by the Jews, was not 
the supreme God, but an inferior and imperfect Deity, 
and that matter had existed from eternity, and was 
essentially and unchangeably evil. Yet these sects en- 
deavoured to sustain themselves on the writings which 
the great body of Christians received and honored as 
the works of the Apostles ;. and, amidst their delusions 
they recognised and taught the miracles of Christ, his 
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resurrection, and the most important principles of his 
religion ; so that the general nature of Christianity, as 
it came from its Founder, may be ascertained beyond 
a doubt. Here another great point is fixed. 

6. I have now stated to you several particulars re- 
lating to Christianity, which admit no doubt ; and these 
indisputable facts are of great weight in a discussion of 
the Christian evidences. There is one point more, of 
importance, which cannot be settled so expeditiously as 
these. I hope, however, enough may be said to place 
it beyond doubt, without exceeding the limits of a dis- 
course ; and I invite to it your serious attention. I say, 
then, that we not only know in general what Christi- 
anity was at its first promulgation ; but we know pre- 
cisely what its first propagators taught, for we have 
their writings. We have their religion under their own 
hands. We have particularly four narratives of the life, 
works, and words of their Master, which put us in pos- 
session of his most private as well as public teaching. 
It is true, that without those writings we should still 
have strong arguments for the truth of Christianity ; 
but we should be left in doubt as to some of its impor- 
tant principles ; and its internal evidence, which cor- 
roborates, and, as some think, exceeds the external, 
would be very much impaired. The possession of the 
writings of the first propagators of the gospel, must 
plainly render us great aid in judging of its claims. 
These writings, I say, we have, and this point I would 
now establish. 

I am aware that the question, to which I now ask 
youi: attention, is generally confined to professed stu- 
dents. But it is one on which men of good sense are 
competent to judge, and its great importance gives it a 
claim to the serious consideration of every Christian. 
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The question is, whether the four Gospels are genif 
ine, that is, whether they were written by those to whom 
they are ascribed. To answer it, let us consider how 
we determine the genuineness of books in general. I 
begin with the obvious remark, that to know the author 
of a work, it is not necessary that we should be eye- 
witnesses of its composition. Perhaps of the number- 
less publications of the present day, we have not se^ 
one growing under the pen of the writer. By fieur the 
greater number come to us across the ocean, and yet 
we are as confident in regard to their authors as if we 
had actually seen them first committed to paper. The 
ascription of a book to an individual, during his hfe, 
by those whe are interested in him, and who have the 
best means of knowing the truth, removes all doubts as 
to its author. A strong and wide-spread conviction of 
this kind must have a cause, and can only be explained 
by the actual production of the work by the reputed 
writer. It should here be remembered that there is 
a strong disposition in men to ascertain the author, of 
an important and interesting work. We have had a 
remarkable illustration of this in our own times. The 
author of " Waverley " saw fit to wrap himself for a time 
in mystery ; and what was the consequence ? No sub- 
ject in politics or science was agitated more generally 
than the question to whom the work belonged. It was 
not only made a topic in almost every periodical publi- 
cation, but one book was expressly written to solve the 
problem. The instance, I know, was remarkable ; but 
this inquisitiveness in regard to books is a principle of 
our nature, and is particularly active, when the book in 
debate is a work of singular authority. 

T have spoken of the qonfidence which we feel as to 
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tbe authors of books published in our own times. But 
our certainty is not confined to these. Every reading 
man is as sure that Hume and Robertson wrote the 
histories which bear their names, as that Scott has in 
our own time sent out the '' Life of Bonaparte." Those 
eminent men were bom more than a hundred years 
ago, and they died before the birth of most to whom 
I speak. But the communication between their times 
and our own is so open and various, that we know their 
literary labors as well as those of the present day. 
Not a few persons now living have had intercourse 
with some of the contemporaries of these historians ; 
and through this channel in particular, we of this gen* 
eration have the freest access to the preceding, and 
know its convictions in regard to the authors of inter- 
esting books as fully as if we had lived in it ourselves. 
That the next age will have the same communication 
with the present as the present has with the past, and 
that these convictions of our predecessors will be trans- 
mitted by us to our immediate successors, you will 
easily comprehend ; and you will thus learn the respect 
which is due to the testimony of the third generation 
on such a subject. 

In what has now been said, we see with what confi- 
dence and certainty we determine the authors of writ- 
ings published in our own age or in the times nearest 
our own. These remarks may be easily applied to 
the productions of antiquity. When the question arises, 
whetlier an ancient book was written by the individual 
whose name it bears, we must inquire into the opinion 
of his contemporaries, or of those who succeeded his 
contemporaries so nearly as to have intimate commu- 
nication with them. The competency of these to a just 
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judgment on the subject, we have seen ; and if thejr 
have transmitted their convictions to us in undisputed 
writings, it ought to be decisive. On this testimony, 
we ascribe many ancient books to their authors with 
the firmest faith ; and, in truth, we receive as genuine 
many works of antiquity on far inferior proofs. There 
are many books of which no notice can be found fof 
several ages after the time of their reputed authors. 
Still the fact, that, as soon as they are named, they 
are ascribed undoubtingly, and by general consent, to 
certain authors, is esteemed a sufficient reason for 
regarding them as their productions, unless some op- 
posite proof can be adduced. This general reception 
of a work as having come from a particular writer, is 
an effect which requires a cause ; and the most natural 
and obvious explanation of his being named, rather than 
any other man, is, that he actually composed it. 

I now proceed to apply these principles to the four 
histories of Christ, commonly called Gospels. The 
question is, what testimony respecting their authors 
has come down to us from the age of their reputed 
authors, or from times so near it and so connected with 
it, as to be faithful representatives of its convictions. 
By this testimony, as we have seen, the genuineness 
of the books must be decided. And I begin with ad- 
mitting that no evidence on the subject is to be derived 
from contemporary writers. No author, living in the 
age of the first propagators of Christianity, has named 
the Gospels. The truth is, that no undisputed writ- 
ings of their immediate converts have been preserved. 
A few tracts, bearing the name of men acquainted 
with the Apostles, have indeed come down to us ; but 
so much uncertainty hangs over their origin, that I am 
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unwilling to ground on them anj reasoning. Nor ought 
we to wonder that the works of private Christians of the 
primitive age are wanting to us ; for that was an age of 
persecution, when men were called to die rather than 
forite for their religion. I suppose too, that during the 
times of the Apostles, little importance was attached to 
any books but such as were published or authorized oy 
these eminent men ; and, of course, what was written 
bj others was little circulated, and soon passed away. 

The undisputed writings of the early Christians begin 
about seventy years after the times of the Apostles. 
At that period there probably remained none of the first 
converts or contemporaries of the Aposdes. But there 
were living not a few, who had been acquainted with the 
last survivors of that honored generation. When the 
Aposdes died, they must have left behind a multitude 
who had known them ; and of these not a few must have 
continued many years, and must have had intercourse 
with the new generation which sprung up after the apos- 
tolic age. Now in the times of this generation, the 
series of Christian authors begins. Although, then, we 
have no productions of the apostolic age to bear witness 
to the Gospels, we have writings from the ages which 
immediately followed it, and which, from their connex- 
ion with it, ought, as we have seen, to be regarded as 
most credible witnesses on such a subject. What, then, 
do these writings teach ? I answer. Their testimony is 
clear and full. We learn from them, not only that the 
Gospels existed in those times, but that they were wide- 
ly difiused, that they were received as the writings of 
the men whose names they bear, and that they were re- 
garded with a confidence and veneration yielded to no 
other books. They are quoted as books given by their 
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revered authors to the Christian community, to be puUic 
and enduring records of the religion ; and they are 
spoken of as read in the assemblies which were held for 
the inculcation and extension of the faith. I ask you to 
weigh this testimony. It comes to us from times con- 
nected intimately with the first age. Had the Gospels 
been invented and first circulated among the generation 
which succeeded the Aposdes, could that generation 
have received them, as books known and honored before 
their time, and as the most authoritative and precious 
records transmitted to them from their fathers and pre- 
decessors ? The case may seem too plain to require 
explanation ; but as many are unaccustomed to inquiries 
of this kind, I will offer an example. You well know, 
that nearly a century ago a great religious excitement 
was spread through this country chiefly by the ministry 
of Whitefield. Suppose now that four books were at 
this moment to come forth, bearing the names of four of 
the most distinguished men of that period, of White- 
field, of the venerable Edwards, and of two others inti- 
mately associated with them in their religious labors ; 
and suppose these books not only to furnish narratives 
of what then took place, but to contain principles and 
rules urged with all possible earnestness and authority on 
the disciples or admirers of these religious leaders. Do 
you think it possible that their followers of the present 
day, and the public, could be made to believe, that these 
books had been pubUshed by their pretended authors, 
had been given as standards to a rehgious community, 
and had been handed down as venerated 'books, when 
no such works had been heard of before ? This is but a 
faint illustration ; for Whitefield and Edwards are names 
of littie weight or authority, compared with what the 
Apostles possessed in the primitive church. 
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We have, then, strong and sufficient reasons for be- 
lieving that the histories called Gospels were received, 
in the times of the Apostles, as works of those whose 
Barnes they bear ; and were handed down as theirs with 
veneration hj their contemporaries. Will any say that 
all this may be true, but that, during the lives of the 
Apostles, books forged in their names may have ob- 
tained general currency ? To this extravagant supposi- 
tion it would be sufficient to reply, according to my pre- 
vious remarks, that the general ascription of a book to 
an author during his life, is the ground on which the gen- 
uineness of the most unquestioned works depends. But 
I would add, that this evidence is singularly conclusive 
in the present case. The original propagators of Chris- 
tianity, to whom the Gospels were ascribed, were, from 
their office, among the public men of their age. They 
must have travelled extensively. They must have been 
consulted by inhabitants bf various countries on the sub- 
ject of the new religion. They must have been objects 
of deep interest to the first converts. They lived in the 
world's eye. Their movements, visits, actions, words, 
and writings, must have awakened attention. Books 
firom their hands must have produced a great sensation. 
We cannot conceive a harder task, than to impose writ- 
ings, forged in their name, on Christians and Christian 
communities, thus intimately connected with them, and 
so alive to their efforts for the general cause. The op- 
portunities of detecting the falsehood were abundant ; 
and to imagine falsehood to prosper under such circum- 
stances, argues a strange ignorance of literary history 
and of human nature. 

Let me add, that the motives of the first Christians, 
to ascertain distinctly whether writings ascribed to the 
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Aposdes were truly theirs, were the strongest which can 
be conceived. I have mentioned, in my previous re- 
marks, the solicitude of the world to learn the author of 
'' Waverley." The motive was mere curiosity ; and yet 
to what earnest inquiries were multitudes impelled. The 
name of the author was of little or no moment. The 
book was the same, its portraits equally vivid, its devel- 
opements of the human heart equally true and powerful, 
whether the author were known or not. So it is with 
most works. Books of science, philosophy, morals, 
and polite literature, owe their importance and authori- 
ty, not to their writers, but to their contents. Now, the 
four Gospels were different in this respect. They were 
not the same to the first converts, come from whom they 
might. If written by Apostles or by their associates, 
they had an authority and sacredness, which could be- 
long to them on no other condition. They became 
books of laws to the Christian community, became 
binding on their consciences and lives. To suppose 
such books received blindly and without inquiry, by 
great numbers who had all the means of ascertaimng 
their true origin, is to suppose the first converts insane 
or idiots, a charge which I believe their worst enemies 
will not think of urging against them, and which the 
vast superiority of their religious and moral system to 
all the philosophical systems of the times abundandy 
disproves. 

I have now finished what is called the historical or 
external evidence of the genuineness of the four Gos- 
pels ; that is, the evidence drawn from their being re- 
ceived and revered as the writings of the Apostles in the 
first and succeeding ages of Chrisdanity. But before 
leaving this head, I would notice a difficulty which may 
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press on some minds. I suppose, that manjr of you 
have heard, that very early, probably about the begin- 
ning of the second century, writings were forged in the 
name of the Apostles ; and some may ask why the four 
Gospels may not belong to this description. The answer 
is, that the Gospels, as we have seen, were received and 
honored by the great body of Christians, in the first and 
succeeding ages of Christianity, as writings of Apostles 
or their associates. The forgeries are known to be for- 
geries, because they were not so received, because they 
were held in no veneration, but were rejected as fictitious 
by the Christian community. Here is a broad line of 
distinction. It must not surprise us, that in the great 
excitement produced by the first publication and tri- 
umphs of Christianity, a variety of extravagant notions 
should spring up, and that attempts should be made to 
blend the new rehgion with established systems ; and as 
the names of the first propagators of the Gospel were 
held in peculiar reverence, we cannot wonder that the 
leaders of sects should strive to attach an apostolic 
sanction to their opinions, by sending abroad partly true 
and partly false accounts of the preaching of these emi- 
nent men. Whether these writings were sent forth as 
compositions of the Apostles, or only as records of 
their teaching, made by their hearers, is a question open 
to debate ; but as to their origin there can be little 
doubt. We can account for their existence, and for the 
degree of favor which they obtained. They were gen- 
erally written to give authority to the dreams or specula- 
tions of some extravagant sects, to which they were 
very mucH confined, and with which most of them 
passed away. There is not a shadow of reason for 
confounding with these our Gospels, which were spread 
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from the beginning throug)i the Christian world, am 
were honored and transmitted as the works of the tot 
erated men by whose names they were called. 

Having now given the historical argument in favor ol 
the genuineness of the Gospels, that is, in favor of theii 
being written by their reputed authors, I now add, thai 
there are several presumptive and internal proofs of the 
same truth, which, taken alone, have great weight, and, 
when connected with the preceding, form an amount of 
evidence not easily withstood. I have time to glance at 
only a few of these. 

It is a presumption in favor of the claims of an 
author, that the book ascribed to him has never been 
assigned to any other individual. Now I am not aware, 
that unbelief has in any age named any individuals, to 
whom the Gospels may be traced rather than to those 
whose names they bear. We are not called upon to 
choose between different writers. In common cases, 
this absence of rival claims is considered as decisive in 
favor of the reputed author, unless the books themselves 

* — 

give ground to suspect another hand. ASHiy shall not 
this principle be appUed to the Gospels as well as to all 
other works f 

Another presumption in favor of the belief that these 
histories were written by the first propagators of Chris- 
tianity, arises from the consideration, that such books 
were to be expected from them. It is hardly conceiva- 
ble that the Aposdes, whose zeal carried abroadtheir 
system through so many nations, and who lived in an 
age of reading and writing, should leave their doctrines 
to tradition, should neglect the ordinary precaution of 
embodjring them in the only permanent form, the* only 
one in which they could bo accurately transmitted, and 
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hf wtich aB odier systems were presenred. It is ret* 
santUe to suppose that they wrote what they tau^t ; 
wad if so, it is hardly possible that their writings should 
be lost. Their accounts must have been received and 
treasured up just as we know the Gospels were cher- 
ished ; and hence arises a strong presumption in favor 
of die genmneness of these books. 

Agam; diese books carry one strong mark of having 
been written in the time of the Aposdes. They contain 
no trace of later times, nothbg to indicate that the 
authOTs belonged to another age. Now to those of 
you, who are acquainted with such subjects, it is hardly 
necessary to observe, how difScult it is for a writer to 
avoid betraymg the period in which he lives ; and the 
cause is very obvious. Every age has its peculiarities, 
has manners, events, feelings, words, phrases of its 
own ; and a man brought up among these falls so na- 
turally under their influence, and incorporates them so 
fiiUy with his own mind, that they break out and mani- 
fest themselves, almost necessarily and without his con- 
sciousness, in his words . and writings. The present 
makes an impression incomparably more vivid than the 
past, and accordingly traces of the real age of a writer 
may almost always be discovered by a critical eye, 
hdwever anxious he may be to assume the style and 
character of a preceding age. Now the Gospels betray 
DO marks of the feelings, manners, contentions, events 
of a period later than that in which the Apostles lived ; 
and when we consider, that, with the exception of Luke's 
history, they have all the appearance of having come 
from plain men, unused to composition, this argument 
applies to them with peculiar force. Under this head, 
T might place before you the evidence of the genuine- 

30* L 
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ness of these books derived from the language, dialect) 
idiom, in which they are written. You can easily under- 
stand, that by these helps the country and age of a 
writing may often be traced ; but the argument belongs 
to the learned. It may however be satisfactory* to 
know, that the profoundest scholars see in the dialect 
and idiom of the Gospels, a precise accordance with 
what might be expected of Jews, writmg m the age of 
the Apostles. 

Another internal proof, aqd one within the reach of 
all, may be gathered from the style and character of 
the evangehcal narratives. They are written with the 
simplicity, minuteness, and ease, which are the natural 
tones of truth, which belong to writers thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their subjects, and writing from reality. 
You discover in them nothing of the labor, caution, 
and indistinctness, which can scarcely be escaped by 
men who are assuming a character not their own, and 
aiming to impose on the world. There is a dijSerence 
which we have all discerned and felt, though we cannot 
■describe it, between an honest, simple-hearted witness, 
ivho tells what he has seen or is intimately acquainted 
with., and the false witness, who afiects an intimate 
knowledge of events and individuals, which are in whole 
or in part his own fabrication. Truth has a native 
frankness, an unaffected freedom, a style and air of its 
own, and never were narratives more strongly charac- 
terized by these than the Gospels. It is a striking 
circumstance in these books, that whilst the life and 
character which they portray, are the most extraordi- 
nary in history, the style is the most artless. There is 
no straining for epithets or for elevation of language to 
suit the dignity of the great personage who is the sub- 
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ject. You hear plain men telling you what they know, 
of a character which they venerated too much to think 
of adorning or extolling. It is also worthy of remark, 
that the character of Jesus, though the most peculiar 
and exalted in history, though the last to be invented 
and the hardest to be sustained, is yet unfolded through 
a great variety of details and conditions, with perfect 
unity and consistency. The strength of this proof can 
only be understood by those who are sufficiendy ac- 
quainted with literary history, to appreciate the difficulty 
of accomplishing a consistent and successful forgery. 
Such consistency is, in the present case, an almost in- 
fallible test. Suppose four writers, of a later age, to 
have leagued together in the scheme of personating the 
first propagators of Christianity, and of weaving, in 
their name, the histories of their Master's life. Re- 
moved as these men would have been from the original, 
and having no model or type of his character in the 
elevation of their own minds, they must have portrayed 
him with an unsteady hand, must have marred their 
work with incongruous features, must have brought 
down their hero on some occasion to the ordinary views 
and feelings of men, and in particular must have been 
warped in their selection and representation of incidents 
by the private purpose which led them to ^his singular 
cooperation. That four writers, under such circum- 
stances, should sustain throughout so peculiar and ele- 
vated a character as Jesus, and should harmonize with 
each other in the delineation, would be a prodigy which 
xio genius, however preeminent, could achieve. I say, 
then, that the narratives bear strong internal marks of 
having been drawn from the living original, by thos« 
who had the best means of knowing his character and 
life. 
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So various, strong, sufficient are the proofs that tb» 
four Gospels are the works of the first preachers of 
Christianity, whose name they bear. I will only add, 
that the genuineness of few ancient books is supported 
by proofs equally strong. Most of the works, which 
have come down to us from antiquity, and which are 
ascribed to their reputed writers with undoubting con* 
fidence, are so ascribed on evidence inferior to that on 
which the claims of the Evangelists rest. On this point 
therefore not a doubt should remain. 

Here I pause. The proofs of Christianity, which are 
involved in or founded on the facts now established, 
will be the subjects of future discussion. 
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PART 11. 

I HATE now Stated some of the great facts relating 
to the origin of Christianity, of which we have clear 
and full proof. We know when and where this religion 
sprung up. We know its Author, and the men whom 
he employed as the first propagators of his doctrine. 
We know the great features of the religion as it was 
originally taught ; and still more, we have the writings 
of its first teachers, by which its precise character is 
placed beyond doubt. I now proceed to lay before you 
some of the arguments in support of Christianity, which 
are involved in or are founded on these facts. I must 
confine myself to a few, and will select those to which 
some justice may be done in the compass of a dis- 
course. 

I. I believe Christianity to be true, or to have come 
from God, because it seems to me impossible to trace 
it to any other origin. It must have had a cause, and 
no other adequate cause can be assigned. The incon- 
gruity between this religion and all the circumstances 
amidst which it grew up, is so remarkable, that we are 
compelled to look beyond and above this world for its 
explanation. When I go back to the origin of Chris- 
tianity, and place myself in the age and country of its 
birth, I can find nothing in the opinions of men, or in 
the state of society, which can account for its begin- 
Ding or diffusion. There was no power on earth to 

L* 
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create or uphold such a system. There was nothing 
congenial with it in Judaism, in heathenism, or in the 
state of society among the most cultivated communities. 
If you study tlie religions, governments, and philosoph- 
ical systems of that age, you will discover in them 
not even a leaning towards Christianity. It sprung 
up in opposition to all, making no compromise with 
human prejudice or passion; and it sprung up, not 
only superior to all, but possessing at its very beginning 
a perfection, which has been the admiration of ages, 
and which, instead of being dimmed by time, has come 
forth more brightly, in proportion to the progress of 
the human mind. 

I know, indeed, that, at the origin of our religion, 
the old heathen worship had fallen into disrepute among 
the eulightened classes through the Roman Empire, and 
was gradually losing its hold on the populace. Accord- 
ingly some have pretended that Christianity grew from 
the ruins of the ancient faith. But this is not true ; 
for the decline of the heathen systems was the product 
of causes singularly adverse to the origination of such a 
system as Christianity. One cause was the monstrous 
depravity of the age, which led multitudes to an utter 
scorn of religion in all its forms and restraints, and 
which prepared others to exchange their old worship 
for still grosser and more licentious superstitions, par- 
ticularly for the magical arts of Egypt. Surely this 
corruption of manners, this wide-wasting moral pesti- 
lence, will not be considered by any as a germ of the 
Christian religion. Another principal agent in loosen- 
ing the foundations of the old systems, was Philosophy, 
a noble effort indeed of the human intellect, but one 
which did nothing to prepare the way for Christianity. 
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The moit fofgiur systems of phOpsopfaj «t the birth 
of Christiuiitf were the Skeptical aod the Epicurean, 
the fioffiner of which turned reli^on into a jest, ilenied 
the possSiilitjr of arriTii^ at truth, and cast the mind on 
an ocean of doubt in regard to everj subject of inquiry ; 
whilst die latter placed happiness in ease, inculcated a 
calm indifierence both as to this world and the next, 
and woold hare set down the Christian doctrine of self- 
sacrifice, of sufierii^ for truth and duty, as absolute in- 
sanity. Now I ask in what single point do these sys- 
tems touch Christianity, or what impulse could they 
hare given to its invention. There was indeed another 
philosophical sect of a nobler character ; I mean the 
Stoical. This maintained that virtue was the supreme 
good, and it certainly nurtured some firm and lofty spir- 
its amidst the despotism which then ground all classes 
b the dust. But the self-reliance, sternness, apathy, 
and pride of the Stoic, his defiance and scorn of man- 
kind, his want of sympathy with human suffering, and 
his extravagant exaggerations of his own virtue, placed 
this sect in singular opposition to Christianity ; so that 
our religion might as soon have sprung firom Skepticism 
and Epicureanism, as froni Stoicism. There was anoth- 
er system, if it be worthy of the name, which prevailed 
in Asia, and was not unknown to the Jews, often called 
the Oriental philosophy. But this, though certainly an 
improvement on the common heathenism, was visionary 
and mystical, and placed happiness in an intuition or 
immediate perception of God, which was to be gained 
by contemplation and ecstasies, by emaciation of the 
body, and desertion of the world. I need not tell you 
how infinitely removed was the practical, benevolent 
spirit of Chrisdanity, from this spurious sanctity and 
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profitless enthusiasm. I repeat it, then, that the various 
causes which were silently operating against the estab- 
lished heathen systems in the time of Christ, had no 
tendency to suggest and spread such a religion as he 
brought, but were as truly hostile to it as the worst 
forms of heathenism. 

We cannot find, then, the origin of Christianity in 
the heathen world. Shall we look for it in the Jewish ? 
This topic is too familiar to need much exposition. 
You know the character, feelings, expectations of the de- 
scendants of Abraham at the appearing of Jesus ; and 
you need not be told, that a system, more opposed to 
the Jewish mind than that which he taught, cannot be 
imagined. There was nothing friendly to it in the soil 
or climate of Judea. As easily might the luxuriant 
trees of our forest spring from the sands of an Arabian 
desert. There was never perhaps a national character 
so deeply stamped as the Jewish. Ages after ages of 
unparalleled sufiering liave done little to wear away its 
indelible features. In the time of- Jesus the whole in- 
fluence of education and religion was employed to fix it 
in every member of the state. In the bosom of this 
community, and among its humblest classes, sprung up 
Christianity, a religion as unfettered by .Jewish prejudi- 
ces, as untainted by the earthly, narrow views of the 
age, as if it had come from another world. Judaism 
was all around it, but did not mar it by one trace, or 
sully its brightness by a single breath. Can we find, 
then, the cause of Christianity in the Jewish any more 
than in the heathen world ? 

Christianity, I maintain, was not the growth of any 
of the circumstances, principles, or feelings of the age 
in which it appeared. In truth, one of the great dis- 
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tincdons of the Gospel is, that it did not grow. The 
conception, which filled the mind of Jesus, of a religion 
more spiritual, generous, comprehensive, and unworldly 
than Judaism, and destined to take its place, was not of 
gradual formation. We detect no signs of it, and no 
efibrts to realize it, before his time ; nor is there an ap- 
pearance of its having been gradually matured by Jesus 
himself. Christianity was delivered from the first in its 
full proportions, in a style of singular freedom and bold- 
ness, and without a mark of painful elaboration. This 
suddenness with which this religion broke forth, this 
maturity of the system at the very moment of its birth, 
this absence of gradual developement, seems to me a 
strong mark of its divine original. If Christianity be a 
human invention, then I can be pointed to something in 
the history of the age which impelled and fitted the mind 
of its author to its production ; then I shall be able to 
find some germ of it, some approximation to it, in the 
state of things amidst which it first appeared. How was 
it, that from thick darkness there burst forth at once 
meridian light ? Were I told that the sciences of the 
civilized world had sprung up to perfection at once, 
amidst a barbarous horde, I should pronounce it incredi- 
ble. Nor can I easily believe, that Christianity, the re- 
ligion of unbounded love, a religion which broke down 
the barrier between Jew and Gentile, and the bai:riers be- 
tween nations, which proclaimed one Universal Father, 
which abolished forms and substituted the worship of the 
soul, which condemned alike the false greatness of the 
Roman and the false holiness of the Jew, and which 
taught an elevation of virtue, that the growing knowledge 
of succeeding ages has made more admirable ; — I say, 
I cannot easily believe that such a religion was suddenly, 

31 
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'immediately struck out by human ingenuity, among a 
people distinguished by bigotry and narrowness of spirit, 
by superstitious reliance on outward worship, by hatred 
and scorn of other nations, and by the proud, impatient 
hope of soon bending all nations to their sWay. 

Christianity, I repeat it, was not the growth of the 
age in which it appeared. It had no sympathy with that 
age. It was the echo of no sect or people. It stood 
alone at the moment of its birth. It used not a word of 
conciliation. It stooped to no error or passion. It had 
its own tone, the tone of authority and superiority to the 
world. It struck at the root of what was everywhere 
called glory, reversed the judgments of all former ages, 
passed a condemning sentence on the idols of this 
world's admiration, and held forth, as the perfection of 
human nature, a spirit of love, so pure and divine, so 
free and full, so mild and forgiving, so invincible in forti- 
tude yet so tender in its sympathies, that even now few 
comprehend it in its extent and elevation. Such a reli- 
gion had not its origin in this world. 

I have thus sought to unfold one of the evidences of 
Christianity. Its mcongruity with the age of its birth, its 
freedom from earthly mixtures, its original, unborrowed, 
solitary greatness, and the suddenness with which it 
broke forth amidst the general gloom, these are to me 
strong indications of its divine descent. I cannot recon- 
cile them with a human origin. 

II. Having stated the argument in favor of Christiani- 
ty, derived from the impossibility of accounting for it 
by the state of the world at the time of its birth, I pro- 
ceed, in the second place, to observe, that it cannot be 
accounted for by any of the motives which instigate men 
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lo tbe fabricadon of religions. Its aims and objects are 
utterly irreconcilable with imposture. They are pure, 
lofty, and worthy of the most illustrious delegate of 
heaven. This argument deserves to be unfolded with 
some particularity. 

Men act from Motives. The inventors of religions 
have purposes to answer by them. Some systems have 
been framed by legislators to procure reverence to 
their laws, to bow the minds of the people to the civil 
power ; and some have been forged by priests, to estab- 
lish their sway over the multitude, to form themselves 
into a dominant caste, and to extort the wealth of the 
industrious. Now I affirm, that Christianity cannot 
be ascribed to any selfish, ambitious, earthly motive. 
It is suited to no private end. Its purpose is generous 
and elevated, and thus bears witness to its heavenly 
origin. 

The great object which has seduced men to pretend 
to inspiration, and to spread false religions, has been 
Power, in one form or another, sometimes political 
power, sometimes spiritual, sometimes both. Is Chris- 
tisuoity to be explamed by this selfish aim ? I answer, 
No. I affirm that the love of power is the last princi- 
ple to be charged on the Founder of our religion. 
Cfaristiaiiity is distmguished by nothing more than by its 
earnest «iforcement of a meek and humble spirit, and 
by its oDcompromising reprobation of that passion for 
domimon, which had in all ages made the many the prey 
of tbe few, and had been worshipped as tlie attrilxite 
aDd impulse of the greatest minds. Its tone on this 
subject was original, and altogether its own. Jesus felt, 
>5 none had felt before, and as few feel now, tbe base* 
of aelfisb ambitioD^ and tbe graodeur of tint beoev* 
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cherishes, and on which he founds his success. It pro- 
scribes a narrow patriotism, shows no mercy to the 
spirit of conquest, requires its disciples to love other 
countries as truly as their own, and enjoins a spirit of 
peace and forbearance in language so broad and earnest, 
tliat not a few of its professors consider war in every 
shape and under all circumstances as a crime. The 
hostility between Christianity and all the political max- 
ims of that age, cannot easily be comprehended at the 
present day. No doctrines were then so rooted, as, 
that conquest was the chief interest of a nation, and 
tliat an exclusive patriotism was the first and noblest 
of social virtues. Christianity, in loosening the tie 
which bound man to the state, that it might connect 
him with his race, opposed itself to what was deemed 
the vital principle of national safety and grandeur, and 
commenced a political revolution as original and un- 
sparing as the religious and moral reform at which it 
aimed. 

Christianity, then, was not framed for political pur- 
poses. But I shall be asked, whether it stands equally 
clear of the charge of being intended to accumulate 
Spiritual power. Some may ask, whether its founder 
was not instigated by the passion for religious domina- 
tion, whether he did not aim to subdue men's minds, 
to dictate to the faith of the world, to make himself the 
leader of a spreading sect, to stamp his name as a pro- 
phet on human history, and thus to secure the prostra- 
tion of multitudes to his will, more abject and entire 
than kings and conquerors can achieve. 

To this I might reply by what I have said of the 
character of Jesus, and of the spirit of his reli^on. 
It is plain, that the founder of Christianity had a per- 
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ceptioD, quite peculiar to himself, of the moral beauty 
and greatness of a disinterested, meek, and self-sacri- 
ficing spirit, and such a person was not likely to medi- 
tate the subjugation of the world to himself. But, 
leaving this topic, I observe, that on examining Chris- 
tianity we discover none of the features of a religion 
framed for spiritual domination. One of the infallible 
marks of such a system is, that it makes some terms 
with the passions and prejudices of men. It does not, 
cannot provoke and ally against itself all the powers, 
^ whether civil or religious, of the world. Christianity 
was throughout uncompromising and exasperating, and 
threw itself in the way of hatred and scorn. Such a 
system was any thing but a scheme for seizing the, 
spiritual empire of the world. 

There is another mark of a religion which springs 
from the love of spiritual domination. It infuses a 
servile spirit. Its author, desirous to stamp his name 
and image on his followers, has an interest in curbing 
the free action of their minds, imposes on them arbi- 
trary doctrines, fastens on them badges which may 
separate them from others, and besets them with rules, 
forms, and distinctive observances, which may per- 
petually remind them of their relation to their chief. 
Now I see nothing in Christianity of this enslaving 
legislation. It has but one aim, which is, not to exalt 
its teacher, but to improve the disciple ; not to fasten 
Clirist's name on mankind, but to breathe into them 
his spirit of universal love. Christianity is not a re- 
ligion of forms. It has but two ceremonies, as simple 
as they are expressive ; and these hold so subordinate 
a place in the New Testament, that some of the best 
Christians question or deny their permanent obligation. 
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Neither is it a narrow creed, or a mass of doctrines 
which find no support in our rational nature. It may 
be summed up in a few great, universal, immutable prin- 
ciples, which reason and conscience, as far as they are 
unfolded, adopt and rejoice in, as their own everlasting 
laws, and which open perpetually enlarging views to 
the mind. As far as I am a Christian, I am free. My 
religion lays on me not one chain. It does not pre- 
scribe a certain range for my mind, beyond which noth- 
ing can be learned. It speaks of God as the Universal 
Father, and sends me to all his works for instruction. 
It does not hem me round with a mechanical ritual, 
does not enjoin forms, attitudes, and hours of prayer, 
does not descend to details of dress and food, doe» 
not put on me one outward badge. It teaches and 
enkindles love to God, but commands no precise ex- 
pressions of this sentiment. It prescribes prayer ; but 
lays the chief stress on the prayer of the closet, and 
treats all worship as worthless but that of the mind and 
heart. It teaches us to do good, but leaves us to de« 
vise for ourselves the means by which we ms^y best 
serve mankind. In a word, the whole religion of ChrisI 
may be summed up in the love of God and of man- 
kind, and it leaves the individual to cherish and express 
this spirit by the methods most accordant with his own 
condition and peculiar mind. Christianity is eminently 
the religion of freedom. The views which it gives of 
the parental, impartial, universal goodness of God, and 
of the equal right of every human being to inquire into 
bis will, and its inculcations of candor, forbearance, 
and mutual respect, contribute alike to freedom of 
thought and enlargement of the heart. I repeat it, 
Christianity lays on me no chains. It is any thii^ bill 
coArri vance for spiritual dommalAoa. 
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I am aware that I shall be told, that Christianity, if 
judged by its history, has no claim to the honorable 
title of a religion of liberty. I shall be told, that no 
system of heathenism ever weighed more oppressively 
on men's souls ; that the Christian ministry has trained 
tyrants, who have tortured, now the body with material 
fire, and now the mind with the dread of fiercer flames, 
and who have proscribed and punished free thought and 
free speech as the worst of crimes. I have no disposi- 
tion to soften the features of priestly oppression ; but 
I say, let not Christianity be made to answer for it. 
Christianity gives its ministers no such power. They 
have usurped it in the face of the sternest prohibitions, 
and in opposition to the whole spirit of their Master. 
Cliristianity institutes no priesthood, in the original and 
proper sense of tliat word. It has not the name of 
priest among its officers ; nor does it confer a shadow 
of priestly power. It invests no class of men with pe- 
culiar sanctity, ascribing to their intercessions a special 
influence over God, or suspending the salvation of the 
private Christian on ceremonies which they alone can 
administer. Jesus indeed appointed twelve of his im- 
mediate disciples to be the great instruments of pro- 
pagating his religion ; but nothing can be simpler than 
their office. They went forth to make known through 
all nations the life, death, resurrection, and teachings 
of Jesus Christ ; and this truth they spread freely and 
without reserve. They did not give it as a mystery 
to a few who were to succeed them in their office, and 
according to whose direction it was to be imparted to 
others. They commurlicated it to the whole body of 
converts, to be their equal and common property, thus 
securing to all the invaluable rights of the nnind. Tt 
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is true, they appointed ministers or teachers in tlm 
various congregations which they formed ; and in that 
early age, when the reHgion was new and unknown, and 
when oral teaching was the only mode of communicatbg 
it, there seems to have been no way for its diffusioa 
but this appointment of the most enlightened disciples 
to the work of instruction. But the New Testament 
nowhere intimates, that these men were to monopolize 
the privilege of studying their religion, or of teaching 
it to others. Not a single man can claim under Chris- 
tianity the right to interpret it exclusively, or to impose 
his interpretation on his brethren. The Christian min- 
ister enjoys no nearer access to God, and no promise 
of more immediatis illumination, than other men. He 
is not intrusted with the Christian records more than 
they, and by these records it is both their right and duty 
to try his instructions. I have here pointed out a noble 
peculiarity of Christianity. It is the religion of liberty. 
It is in no degree tainted with the passion for spiritual 
power. " Call no man master, for ye are all brethren," 
is its free and generous inculcation, and to every form 
of freedom it is a friend and defence. 

We have seen that Christianity is not to be traced to 
the love of power, that master passion in the authors of 
false religions. I add, that no other object of a selfish 
nature could have led to its invention. The Gospel is 
not of this world. At the time of its origin no inge- 
nuity could have brought it to bear on any private or 
worldly interest. Its spirit is self-denial. Wealth, ease, 
Bnd honor, it counts among the chief perils of life, and 
it insists on no duty more earnestly than on that of put- 
ting them to hazard and casting them from us, if the 
cause of truth and humanity so require. And tbedf 
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mayims were not mere speculations or rhetorical com- 
monplaces in the umes of Christ and his Apostles 
The first propagators of Christianity were called upon 
to practise what they preached, to forego every interest 
on its account. They could not but foreknow, that 
a religion so uncompromising and pure would array 
against them the world. They did not merely take the 
chance of sulSering, but were sure that the whole weight 
of scorn, pain, and worldly persecution would descend 
on their heads. How inexphcable, then, is Christianity 
by any selfish object, or any low aim ? 

The Gospel has but one object, and that too plain 
to be mistaken. In reading the New Testament, we 
see the greatest simplicity of aim. There is no lurking 
purpose, no by-end, betraying itself through attempts 
to disguise it. A perfect singleness of design runs 
through the records of the religion, and is no mean 
evidence of their truth. This end of Christianity is 
the moral perfection of the human soul. It aims and 
it tends, in all its doctrines, precepts, and promises, to 
rescue men from the power of moral evil ; to unite them 
to God by filial love, and to one another in the bonds 
of brotherhood ; to inspire them with a philanthropy 
as meek and unconquerable as that of Christ ; and to 
kindle intense desire, hope, and pursuit of celestial and 
immortal virtue. 

And now, I ask, what is the plain inference from 
these views ? If Christianity can be traced to no self- 
ish or worldly motive, if it was framed, not for domin- 
ion, not to compass any private purpose, but to raise 
men above themselves, and to conform them to God, 
can we help pronouncing it worthy of God ? And to 
whom but to God can we refer its origin ? Ought we 
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not to recognise in the first propagators of such a faitb 
the holiest of men, the friends of their race, and the 
messengers of Heaven ? Christianity, from its very 
nature, repels the charge of imposture. It carries in 
itself the proof of pure intention. Bad men could not 
have conceived it, much less have adopted it as the 
great object of their lives. The supposition of selfish 
men giving up every private interest to spread a system 
which condemned themselves, and which tended only 
to purify mankind, is an absurdity as gross as can be 
found in the most irrational faith. Christianity, there-* 
fore, when tried by its Motives, approves itself to be 
of God. 

III. I now proceed to another and very important 
ground of my belief in the divine origin of Christianity. 
Its truth was attested by miracles. Its first teachers 
proved themselves the ministers of God by supernatural 
works. They did what man cannot do, what bore the 
impress of a divine power, and what thus sealed the 
divinity of their mission. A religion so attested must 
be true. This topic is a great one, and I ask your 
patient attention to it. 

I am aware that a strong prejudice exists in some 
minds against the kind of evidence which I have now 
adduced. Miracles seem to them to carry a confuta- 
tion in themselves. The presumption against them 
seems next to infinite. In this respect, the present 
times differ from the past. There have been ages, 
when men believed any thing and every thing ; and the 
more monstrous the story, the more eagerly was it re- 
ceived by the credulous multitude. In the progress of 
knowledge men have come to see, that most of the prod* 
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i^es and supernatural events m which their forefathers 
believed, were fictions of fancy, or fear, or imposture. 
The light of knowledge has put to flight the ghosts 
and witches which struck terror into earlier times. We 
now know, that not a few of the appearances in the 
heavens, which appalled nations, and were interpreted 
as precursors of divine vengeance, were natural effects. 
We have learned, too, that a highly excited imagination 
can work some of the cures once ascribed to magic ; 
and the lesson taught us by these natural solutions of 
apparent miracles, is, that accounts of supernatural 
events are to be sifted with great jealousy and received 
with peculiar care. 

But the result of this new light thrown on nature and 
history is, that some are disposed to discredit all mira- 
cles indiscriminately. So many having proved ground- 
less, a sweeping sentence of condemnation is passed on 
all. The human mind, by a natural reaction, has passed 
from extreme credulousness, to the excess of increduli- 
ty. Some persons are even hardy enough to deride the 
very idea of a miracle. They pronounce the order of 
nature something fixed and immutable, and all suspen- 
sions of it incredible. This prejudice, for such it is, 
seems to deserve particular attention ; for, until it is 
removed, the evidences of Christian miracles will have 
litde weight. Let us examine it patiently and impar- 
tially. 

The skeptic tells me, that the order of nature is 
fixed. I ask him. By whom or by what is it fixed ? By 
an iron fate ? By an inflexible necessity ? Does not 
nature bear the signatures of an intelligent Cause ? 
Does not the very idea of its order imply an ordaining 
or disposing Mind ? Does not the universe, the more 
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it is explored, bear increasing testimony to a Being so- 
perior to itself ? Then the order of nature is fixed by 
a Will which can reverse it. Then a power equal to 
miracles exists. Then miracles are not incredible. 

It may be replied, that God indeed can work mira- 
cles, but that he will not. He will not ? And how 
does the skeptic know this ? Has God so told him ? 
This language does not become a being of our limited 
faculties ; and the presumptuousness which thus makes 
laws for the Creator, and restricts his agency to partic- 
ular modes, is as little the spirit of true philosophy as 
of religion. 

The skeptic sees nothing in miracles, but ground 
of offence. To me, they seem to involve in their very 
nature a truth so great, so vital, that I am not only 
reconciled to them, but am disposed to receive joyfully 
any suflScient proofs of their having been performed. 
To the skeptic, no principle is so important as the uni- 
formity of nature, the constancy of its laws. To me, 
there is a vastly higher truth, to which miracles bear 
witness, and to which I welcome their aid. What I 
wish chiefly to know is, that Mind is the supreme power 
in the universe ; that matter is its instrument and slave ; 
that there is a Will to which nature can offer no ob- 
struction ; that God is unshackled by the laws of the 
universe, and controls them at his pleasure. This abso- 
lute sovereignty of the Divine Mind over the universe, 
is the only foundation of hope for the triumph of the 
human mind over matter, over physical influences, over 
imperfection and death. Now it is plain, that the strong 
impressions which we receive through the senses from 
the material creation, joined to our experience of it!* 
jregularity, and to our instinctive trust in its futore uni- 
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formity, do obscure this supremacy of God, do tempt 
us to ascribe a kind of omnipotence to nature's laws, 
and to limit our hopes to the good which is promised 
by these. There is a strong tendency in men to attach 
the idea of necessity to an unchanging regularity of 
operation, and to imagine bounds to a being who keeps 
one undeyiating path, or who repeats himself perpetu- 
ally. Hence, I say that I rejoice in miracles. They 
show and assert the supremacy of Mind in the universe. 
They manifest a spiritual power, which is in no degree 
enthralled by the laws of matter. I rejoice in these 
witnesses to so great a truth. I rejoice in whatever 
proves, that this order of nature, which so often weighs 
on me as a chain, and which contains no promise of 
my perfection, is not supreme and immutable, and that 
the Creator is not restricted to the narrow modes of 
operation with which I am most familiar. 

Perhaps the form in which the objection to miracles 
is most frequently expressed, is the following ; "It is 
derogatory," says the skeptic, " to the perfect wisdom 
of God, to suppose him to break in upon the order of 
his own works. It is only the unskilful artist who is 
obliged to thrust his hand into the machine for the 
purpose of supplying its defects, and of giving it a new 
impulse by an immediate agency." To this objection 
I reply, that it proceeds on false ideas of God and of 
the creation. God is not an artist, but a Moral Parent 
and Governor ; nor is the creation a machine. If it 
were, it might be urged with greater speciousness, that 
miracles cannot be needed or required. One of the 
most striking views of the creation, is the contrast or 
opposition of the elements of which it consists. It in- 
cludes not only matter but mind, not only lifeless and 
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unconscious masses, but rational beings, free agents; 
and these are its noblest parts and ultimate objects. 
The material universe was framed not for itself, but for 
these. Its order was not appointed for its own sake, 
but to instruct and improve a higher rank of beings, 
the intelligent offspring of God ; and whenever a de-^ 
parture from this order, that is, whenever miraculous 
agency can contribute to the growth and perfection of 
his intelligent creatures, it is demanded by his wisdom, 
goodness, and all his attributes. If the Supreme Being 
proposed only such ends as mechanism can produce, 
then he might have framed a machinery so perfect and 
sure as to need no suspension of its ordinary move* 
ments. But be has an incomparably nobler end. His 
great purpose is to educate, to rescue from evil, to 
carry forward for ever the free, rational mind or soul ; 
and who that understands what a free mind is, and 
what a variety of teaching and discipHne it requires, will 
presume to affirm, that no lights or aids, but such as 
come to it through an invariable order of nature, art 
necessary to unfold it ? 

Much of the difficulty in regard to miracles, as I 
apprehend, would be removed, if we were to consider 
more particularly, that the chief distinction of intelt 
gent beings is Moral Freedom, the power of dete^ 
mining themselves to evil as well as good, and con- 
sequently the power of involving themselves in great 
misery. When God made man, he framed not a nwf 
chine, but a- free being, who was to rise or fall accord* 
ing to his use or abuse of his powers. This capacity^ 
at once the most glorious and the most fearful which 
we can conceive, shows us how the human race ntaj 
have come into a condition, to which the illuminatioo 
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of nature was inadequate. In truth, the more we con* 
sider the freedom of intelligent beings, the more we 
shall question the possibility of establishing an unchange- 
able order which will meet fully all their wants ; for 
such beings, having of necessity a wide range of action, 
may bring themselves into a vast variety of conditions, 
and of course may come to need a relief, not contained 
in the resources of nature. The history of tlie human 
race illustrates these truths. At the introduction of 
Christianity, the human family were plunged into gross 
and debasing error, and the light of nature had not 
served for ages to guide them back to truth. Philoso- 
phy had done its best, and failed. A new element, a 
new power seems to have been wanting to the progress 
of the race. That in such an exigence miraculous aid 
should be imparted, accords with our best views of 
God. I repeat it; were men mechanical beings, an 
undeviating order of nature might meet all their wants. 
They are free beings, who bear a moral relation to God, 
and as such may need, and are worthy of, a more 
various and special care than is extended over the irra- 
tional creation. ^ 

When I examine nature, I see reasons for believing 
that it was not intended by God to be the only method 
of instructing and improving mankind. I see reasons, 
as I think, why its order or regular course should be 
occasionally suspended, and why revelation should be 
joined to it in the work of carrying forward the race. 
I can offer only a few considerations on this point, but 
they seem to ine worthy of serious attention. — The first 
is, that a fixed, invariable order of nature does not give 
us some views of God which are of great interest and 
importance, or at least it does not give them with that 
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distinctness which we all desire. It reveals him as the 
Universal Sovereign who provides for the whole or for 
the general weal, but not, with sufficient clearness, as 
a tender father, interested in the Individual. I see, b 
this fixed order, his care of the race, but not his con- 
stant, boundless concern for myself. Nature speaks o( 
a general Divinity, not of the friend and benefactor of 
each living soul. This is a necessary defect attending 
an inflexible, unvarying administration by general laws; 
and it seems to requure that God, to carry forward the 
race, should reveal himself by some other manner than 
by general laws. No conviction is more important to 
human improvement than that of God's paternal interest 
in every human being ; and how can he communicate 
this persuasion so effectually, as by suspending nature's 
order, to teach, through an inspired messenger, his pa- 
ternal love ? 

My second remark is, that, whilst nature teaches many 
important lessons, it is not a direct, urgent teacher. 
Its truths are not prominent, and consequently men may 
neglect it, and place themselves beyond its influence. 
For example, nature holds out the doctrine of One 
God, but does not compel attention to it. God's name 
is not written in the sky in letters of light, which all 
nations must read, nor sounded abroad in a voice, deep 
and awful as thunders, so that all must hear. Nature 
is a gentle, I had almost said, a reserved teacher, de- 
manding patient thought in the learner, and may there- 
fore be unheeded. Men may easily shut their ears and 
harden their hearts against its testimony to God. Ac- 
cordingly we learn, that, at Christ's coming, almost all 
nations had lost the knowledge of the true glory of the 
Creator, and given themselves up to gross supersthkuK. 
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To such a condition of the world, nature's indirect and 
Dnimposing mode of instruction is not fitted, and thus it 
furnishes a reason for a more immediate and impressive 
teaching. In such a season of moral darkness, was it not 
worthy of God to kindle another and more quickening 
beam ? When the long repeated and almost monotonous 
language of creation was not heard, was it unworthy of 
God to speak with a new and more startling voice? 
What fitter method was there for rousing those whom 
nature's quiet regularity could not teach, than to inter- 
rupt its usual course ? 

I proceed to another reason for expecting revelation 
to be added to the light of nature. Nature, I have 
said, is not a direct or urgent teacher, and men may 
place themselves beyond its voice. I say, thirdly, that 
there is one great point, on which we are deeply con- 
cerned to know the truth, and which is yet taught so 
indistinctly by nature, that men, however disposed to 
learn, cannot by that light alone obtain full conviction. 
What, let me ask, is the question in which each man 
has the deepest interest ? It is this. Are we to live 
again ; or is this life all ? Does the principle of thought 
perish with the body ; or does it survive ? And if it 
siurive, where f how ? in what condition ? under what 
law ? There is an inward voice which speaks of judg- 
ment to come. Will judgment indeed come } and if so, 
what kward may we hope or fear ? The Future state 
of man, this is the great question forced on us by our 
changing life, and by approaching death/ I will not 
saj, that on this topic nature throws no light. I think 
it does ; and this light continually grows brighter to them 
whose eyes revelation has couched and made strong 
10 see. But nature alone does not meet our wants. I 
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might prove this by referring you to the ages preced* 
iDg Christ, when the anxious spirit of man constami; 
sought to penetrate the gloom beyond the grave, when 
imagination and philosophy alike plunged into the fiituni 
but found no resting-place. But every man must fed, 
that, left to nature as his only guide, he must wander in 
doubt as to the life to come. Where, but irom God 
himself, can I learn my destination ? I ask at the 
mouth of the tomb for intelligence of the departed, and 
the tomb gives me no reply. I examine the various 
regions of nature, but I can discover no process for 
restoring the mouldering body, and no sign or track of 
the spirit's ascent to another sphere. I see the need 
of a power above nature to restore or perpetuate lifb 
after death ; and if God intended to give assurance cS 
this life, I see not how he can do it but by supernatural 
teaching, by a miraculous revelation. Miracles are the 
appropriate, and would seem to be the only mode of 
placing beyond doubt man's future an4 immortal being; 
and no miracles can be conceived so peculiarly adapted 
to this end as the very ones which hold the highest 
place in Christianity, — I mean the resurrection of 
Lazarus, and, still more, the resurrection of Jesus. 
No man will deny, that, of all truths, a future state is 
most strengthening to virtue and consoling to humanity. 
Is It then unworthy of God to employ miracles for the 
awakening or the confirmation of this hope ? May they 
not even be expected, if nature, as we have seen, sheds 
but a faint light on this most interesting of all verities ? 

I add one more consideration in support of the po- 
sition, that nature was not intended to be God's only 
method of teaching mankind. In surveying the human 
mmd, we discover a principle which singularly fits it to 
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WTOugbt upon and benefited by miraculous agency, 
. which might therefore lead us to expect such in- 
x>sition. I refer to that principle of our nature, by 
ch we become in a measure insensible or indifier* 
to what is familiar, but are roused to attention and 
p interest by what is singular, strange, supernatural. 
is principle of wonder is an important pait of our 
stitution ; and that God should employ it in the 
k of our education, is what reason might anticipate. 
ee, then, a foundation for miracles in the human 
d ; and, when I consider that the mind is God's no- 
t work, I ought to look to this as the interpreter 
lis designs. We are plainly so constituted, that the 
if of nature, the more it is fixed, excites us the less. 

interest is blunted by its ceaseless uniformity. On 
contrary, departures from this order powerfully stir 
soul, break up its old and slumbering habits of 
ght, turn it with a new solicitude to the Almighty 
rposer, and prepare it to receive with awe the com- 
ications of his will. Was it unworthy of God, who 
! us this sensibility to the wonderful, to appeal to it 
he recovery of his creatures to himself ? 
here close my remarks on the great objection of 
ticism, that miracles are inconsistent with the divine 
actions ; that the Supreme Being, having established 
)rder of operation, cannot be expected to depart 

it. To me, such reasoning, if reasoning it may be 
d, is of no weight. When I consider God's pa- 
il and moral relation to mankind, and his interest in 

progress ; when I consider how accordant it is 

his character that be should make himself known 
em by methods most fitted to awaken the mind and 
; to his goodness ; when I consider the need vie 
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have of Ulumination in regard to the future life, mcMre duh 
tinct and full than the creation affords ; when I consider 
the constitution and condition of man, his free agencji 
and the corruption into which he had fallen; when I 
consider how little benefit a being so depraved was like* 
]y to derive from an order of nature to which he had 
grown familiar, and how plainly the mind is fitted to be 
quickened by miraculous interposition ; — I say, when 
I take all these things into view, I see, as I think, a 
foundation in nature for supernatural light and aid, and I 
discern in a miraculous revelation, such as Christianity, 
a provision suited at once to the frame and wants of the 
human soul, and to the perfections of its Author. 

There are other objections to miracles, though less ' 
avowed, than that which I have now considered, yet 
perhaps not less influential, and probably operating on 
many minds so secretly as to be unperceived. At two 
of these I will just glance. Not a few, I am confident, 
have doubts of the Christian miracles, because they see 
none now. Were their skepticism, to clothe itself in lan- 
guage, it would say, '^ Show us miracles, and we will 
, believe them. We suspect them, because they are 
confined to the past." Now this objection is a childish 
one. It may be resolved into the principle, that noth- 
ing in the past is worthy of belief, which is not repeated 
in the present. Admit this, and where will incredulity 
stop ? How many forms and institutions of society, 
recorded in ancient history, have passed away. Has 
history, then, no title to respect ? If indeed the human 
race were standing still, if one age were merely a copy 
of preceding ones, if each had precisely the same wants, 
then the miracles required at one period would be re- 
produced in all. But who does not know that there is a 
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picgress in human affairs ? that formerly mankind were 
io a different stage from that through which they are 
now passing ? that of course the education of the race 
must be varied ? and that miracles, important once, may 
be superfluous now ? Shall we bind the Creator to 
invariable modes of teaching and training a race whose 
capacities and wants are undergoing a perpetual change ? 
Because in periods of thick darkness God intioduced a 
new religion by supernatural works, shall we expect 
these works to be repeated, when the darkness is scat- 
tered and their end attained ? Who does not see that 
miracles, from their very nature, must be rare, occa- 
sional, limited ? Would not their power be impaired 
by frequency ? and would it not wholly cease, were 
they so far multiplied as to seem a part of the order of 
nature ? 

The objection I am now considering, shows us the 
true character of skepticism. Skepticism is essentially 
a narrowness of mind, which makes the present moment 
the measure of the past and future. It is the creature 
of souse. In the midst of a boundless universe, it can 
conceive no ipode of operation but what falls under 
its immediate observation. The visible, the present, is 
every thing to the unbeliever. Let him but enlarge his 
views ; let him look round on the immensity of the uni- 
verse ; let him consider the infinity of resources which 
are comprehended in omnipotence ; let him represent to 
himself the manifold stages through which the human 
raee is appointed to pass ; let him remember that the 
education of the ever-growing mind must require a 
gEcat variety of discipline ; and especially let him admit 
the sublime thought, of which the germ is found in 
s, that man was created to be trained for, and to 
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ascend to, an incomparably higher order of existence 
than the present, — and he will see the childishness of 
making his narrow experience the standard of all that 
is past and is to come in human history. 

It is strange, indeed, that men of science should fall 
into this error. The improved science of the present 
day teaches them, that this globe of ours, which seems 
so unchangeable, is not now what it was a few thousand 
years ago. They find proofs by digging into the earth, 
that this globe was inhabited before the existence of 
the human race, by classes of animals which have per- 
ished, and the ocean peopled by races now unknown, 
and that the human race are occupying a ruined and 
restored world. Men of science should learn to free 
themselves from the vulgar narrowness which sees noth- 
ing in the past but the present, and should learn the 
stupendous and infinite variety of the dispensations of 
God. 

There is another objection to miracles, and the last 
to be now considered, which is drawn from the well- 
known fact, that pretended miracles crowd the pages 
of ancient history. No falsehoods, we are told, have 
been more common than accounts of prodigies, and 
therefore the miraculous character of Christianity is a 
presumption against its truth. I acknowledge that this 
argument has its weight ; and I am ready to say, that, 
did I know nothing of Christianity, but that it was a 
religion full of miracles ; did I know nothing of its 
doctrines, its purpose, its influences, and whole history, 
I should suspect it as much as the unbeliever. There 
is a strong presumption against miracles, considered 
nakedly, or separated from their design and from all 
circumstances which explam and support them. There 
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is a fike presumption against events not miraculous, but 
of an extraordinary character. But this is only a rea- 
90O far severe scrutiny and slow belief, not for resisting 
strong and multiplied proofs. I blame no man for doubt- 
ing a report of miracles when first brought to his ears. 
Tfaomands of absurd prodigies have been created by 
ignorance and fanaticism, and thousands more been 
forged by imposture. I invite you, then, to try scru- 
pidoosly the miracles of Christianity ; and, if they bear 
the marks of the superstitious legends of false religions, 
do not spare them. 4^:^ only ask for them a fair hearing 
and ddm investigation. 

It is plainly no sufficient argument for rejecting all 
miracles, that men have believed in many which are 
fake. If you go back to the times when miraculous 
stories were swallowed most greedily, and read the 
books then written on history, geography, and natural 
science, you will find all of them crowded with error ; 
but do they therefore contain nothing worthy your trust ? 
Is there not a vein of truth running through the preva- 
lent iidsehood ? And cannot a sagacious mind very 
ofteo detach the real firom the fictitious, explain the ori- 
gaa of many mistakes, distinguish the judicious and hon- 
est firom the credulous or interested narrator, and by 
a comparisoD of testimonies detect the latent truth ? 
Where wiD you stop, if you start with believing nothing 
on points where former ages have gone astray ? You 
must pronounce all religion and all morality to be delu- 
sion, br on both topics men have grossly erred. Noth- 
ing' is more unworthy of a philosopher, than to found a 
oniversal censrare on a limited number of unfavorable 
&cts. This is much like the reasoning of the misan- 
thrope, who, because he sees much vice, infers thai 
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there is no virtue, and, because he has sometimes bees 
deceived, pronounces aU men hypocrites. 

I maintain that the muhiplicity of false miracles, &r 
from disprovmg, gives support to those on which Chris* 
tianity rests ; for, first, there is generally some founda* 
tion for falsehood, especially when it obtains general 
belief. The love of truth is an essential principle of 
human nature ; men generally, embrace error on account 
of some precious ingredient of truth mixed with it, and 
for the time inseparable from it. The universal belief 
of past ages in miraculous inteoflieitionB) is to me a 
presumption that miracles have entered jnto human his- 
tory. Will the unbeliever say, that it only shows the 
insatiable thirst of the human mind for the supernatural ? 
I reply, that, in this reasoning, he furnishes a weapon 
against himself; for a strong principle in the human 
mind, impelling men to seek for and to cling to miracu- 
lous agency, affords a presumption that the Author of 
our being, by whom this thirst for the supernatural was 
given, intended to furnish objects for it, and to assign it 
a place in the education of the race. 

But I observe, in the next place, and it is an obser^ 
vation of. great importance, that the exploded miracles 
of ancient times, if carefully examined, not only furnish 
a general presumption in favor of the existence of gen- 
uine ones, but yield strong proof of the truth of those 
in particular upon which Christianity rests. I say to 
the skeptic. You affirm nothing but truth in declaring 
history to abound in false miracles ; I agree with yoa 
in exploding by far the greater part of the supernatural 
accounts of which ancient religions boast. But how 
do we know these to be false ? We do not so judgB 
witiiout proofs. We discern in them the marks of de* 
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liision. Now I ask you to examine these marks, and 
then to answer me honestly, whether you find ' them in 
the miracles of Christianity. Is there not a broad line 
between Christ's works and those which we both agree 
in rejecting ? I maintain that there is, and that nothing 
but ignorance can confound the Christian miracles with 
the prodigies of heathenism. The contrast between 
them is so strong as to forbid us to refer them to a com- 
mon origin. The miracles of superstition carry the 
brand of falsehood in their own nature, and are dis- 
proved by the circumstances under which they were 
imposed on the muldtude. The objects, for which they 
are said to have been wrought, are such as do not re- 
quire or justify a divine interposition. Many of them 
are absurd, childish, or extravagant, and betray a weak 
intellect or diseased imagination. Many can be ex- 
plained by natural causes. Many are attested by per- 
sons who lived in different countries and ages, and 
enjoyed no opportunities of inquiring into their truth. 
We can see the origin of many in the self-interest of 
those who forged them, and can account for their re- 
ception by the condition of the world. In other words, 
these spurious miracles were the natural growth of the 
ignorance, passions, prejudices, and corruptions of the 
times, and tended to confirm them. Now it is not 
enough to say, that these various marks of falsehood 
cannot be found in the Christian miracles. We find 
in them characters directly the reverse. They were 
wrought for an end worthy of God ; they were wrought 
in an age of improvement ; they are marked by a majes- 
ty, beneficence, unostentatious simplicity, and wisdom, 
which separate them immeasurably from the dreams of 
a disordered fancy or the contrivances of imposture 
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They can be explained by no interests, passions, or prey 
udices of men. They are parts of a religion, which was 
singularly at variance with established ideas and expec- 
tations, which breathes purity and benevolence, which 
transcended the improvements of the age, and which 
thus carries with it the presumption of a divine original. 
Whence this immense distance between the two classes 
of miracles ? Will you trace both to one source, and 
that a polluted one ? Will you ascribe to one spirit, 
works as different as light and darkness, as earth and 
heaven ? I am not, then, shaken in my faith by the false 
miracles of other religions. I have no desire to keep 
them out of sight ; I summon them as my witnesses. 
They show me how naturally imposture and superstition 
leave the stamp of themselves on their fictions. They 
show how man, when he aspires to counterfeit God's 
agency, betrays more signally his impotence and folly. 
When I place side by side the mighty works of Jesus 
and the prodigies of heathenism, I see that they can no 
more be compared with one another, than the machinery 
and mock thunders of the theatre can be likened to the 
awful and beneficent powers of the universe. 

In the preceding remarks on miracles, I have aimed 
chiefly to meet those general objections by which many 
are prejudiced against supernatural interpositions uni- 
versally, and are disinclined to weigh any proof in their 
support. Hoping that this weak skepticism has been 
shown to want foundation in nature and reason, I pro- 
ceed now to state more particularly the principal grounds 
on which I belijeve that the miracles ascribed to Jesus 
and the first propagators of Christianity, were actually 
wrought in attestation of its truth. 

The evidences of facts are of two kinds, presumpdye 
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and direct, md both meet in support of Christiaii mira* 
des. First, there are strong presumptions in its favor. 
To this class of proofs, belong the views already given 
of the accordance of revelation and miracles with the 
wants and principles of human nature, with the perfec- 
tions of God, with his relations to his human family, and 
with his ordinary providence. These I need not repeat. 
I win only observe, that a strong presumption in support 
of the fniracles arises from the importance of the reli- 
gion to T^hich they belong. K I were told of supernat- 
ural works performed to prove, that three are more than 
one, or that human life requires food for its support, I 
should know that they were false. The. presumption 
against them would be invincible. The author of nature 
could never supersede its wise and stupendous order to 
teach what falls within the knowledge of every child. 
Extraordinary interpositions of God suppose that truths 
of extraordinary dignity and beneficence are to be im- 
parted. Now, in Christianity, I find truths of tran- 
scendent importance, which throw into shade all the dis- 
coveries of science, and which give a new character, 
aim, and interest, to our existence. Here is a fit occa- 
sion for supernatural interposition. A presumption ex- 
ists in favor of miracles, by which a religion so worthy 
of God is sustained. 

But a presumption in favor of facts, is not enough. 
It indeed adds much force to the direct proofs ; still 
these are needed, nor are they wanting to Christianity. 
The direct proofs of facts are chiefly of two kinds ; 
they consist of testimony, oral or written, and of effects, 
traces, monuments, which the facts have left behind 
them. The Christian miracles are supported by both. 
"-^-We have first the most unexceptionable Testimo- 
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njy nothing less than that of contemporaries and eye- 
witnesses, of the companions of Jesus and the first 
propagators of his religion. We have the testimony of 
men who could not have heen deceived as to the facts 
which they report ; who hore their witness amidst perils 
and persecutions ; who bore it on the very spot where 
their Master lived and died ; who had nothing to gain, 
and every thing to lose, if their testimony were false ; 
whose writings breathe the sincerest love of virtue and 
of mankmd ; and who at last sealed their attestations 
with their blood. More unexceptionable witnesses to 
facts cannot be produced or conceived. 

Do you say, " These witnesses lived ages ago ; could 
we hear these accounts from their own lips, we should 
be satisfied " .-^ I answer. You have something better 
than their own lips, or than their own word taken alone. 
You have, as has been proved, their writings. Per- 
haps you hear with some surprise that a book may be 
a better witness than its author ; but nothing is more 
true, and I will illustrate it by an imaginary case in our 
own times. 

Suppose, then, that a man claiming to be an eye- 
witness should relate to me the events of the three 
memorable days of July, in which the last revolution 
of France was achieved ; suppose next, that a book, 
a history of that revolution, published and received as 
true in France, should be sent to me from that country. 
Which is the best evidence of the facts ? I say the 
last. A single witness may deceive ; but that a writer 
should publish in France the history of a revolution, 
which never occurred there, or which differed essentially 
from the true one, is, in the highest degree, improbable ; 
uid that such a history should obtain currency, that it 
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should not be instantly branded as a lie, is utterly impos- 
sible. A history received by a people as true, not only 
gives us the testimony of the writer, but the testimony 
of the nation among whom it obtains credit. It is a 
concentration of thousands of voices, of many thousand 
witnesses. I say, then, that the writings of the first 
teachers of Christianity, received as they were by the 
multitude of Christians in their own times and in those 
which immediately followed, are the testimonies of that 
multitude as well as of the writers. Thousands, nearest 
to the events, join in bearing testimony to the Christian 
miracles. 

But there is another class of evidence, sometimes 
more powerful than direct witnesses, and this belongs to 
Christianity. Facts are often placed beyond doubt by 
the effects which they leave behind them. This is the 
case with the miracles of Christ. Let me explain this 
branch of evidence. I am told, when absent and dis- 
tant from your city, that on a certain day, a tide, such as 
had never been known, rose in your harbour, overflowed 
your wharves, and rushed into your streets ; I doubt the 
fact ; but hastening here, I see what were once streets, 
strewed with sea- weed, and shells, and the ruins of 
houses, and I cease to doubt. A witness may deceive, 
but such effects cannot lie. All great events leave 
effects, and these speak directly of the cause. What, I 
ask, are the proofs of the American revolution } Have 
we none but written or oral testimony ? Our free con- 
stitution, the whole form of our society, the language 
and spirit of our laws, all these bear witness to our Eng- 
Jish origin, and to our successful conflict for indepen- 
dence. Now the miracles of Christianity have left 
efiectSy which equally attest their reality, and cannot be 
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explained without them. I go back to the age of Jesmi 
Christ, and I am immediately struck with the coio- 
mencement and rapid progress of the most remarkable 
revolution in the annals of the world. I see a new re- 
ligion, of a character altogether its own, which bore no. 
likeness to any past or existing faith, spreading in a few 
years through all civilized nations, and introducing a new 
era, a new state of society, a change of the human mind, 
which has broadly distinguished all following ages. Here 
is a plain fact, which the skeptic will not deny, however 
he may explain it. I see this religion issuing from an 
obscure, despised, hated people. Its founder had died 
on the cross, a mode of punishment as disgraceful as the 
pillory or gallows of the present day. Its teachers were 
poor men, without rank, office, or education, taken from 
the fishing-boat and other occupations which had never 
furnished teachers to mankind. I see these men begin- 
ning their work on the spot where their Master's blood 
bad been shed, as of a common malefactor ; and I hear 
them summoning first his murderers, and then all nations 
and all ranks, the sovereign on the throne, the priest in 
the temple, the great and the leained, as well as the poor 
and the ignorant, to renounce the faith and the worship 
which had been hallowed by the veneration of all ages, 
and to take the yoke of their crucified Lord. I see 
passion and prejudice, the sword of the magistrate, the 
curse of the priest, the scorn of the philosopher, and 
the fury of the populace, joined to crush this common 
enemy; and yet, without a human weapon and in oppo- 
sition to all human power, I see the humble Apostles of 
Jesus winning their way, overpowering prejudice, break- 
ing the ranks of their opposers, changing enemies into 
friends, breathing bto notultitudes a calm spirit of spaa* 
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jrrdom, and carrTing to the bounds of civilization, and 
iven into half-civilized regions, a religion which has con* 
ributed to advance society more than all other causes 
combined. Here is the effect. Here is a monument 
nore durable than pillars or triumphal arches. Now I 
tsk for an explanation of these effects. If Jesus Christ 
ind his Aposdes were indeed sent and empowered by 
jrod, and wrought miracles in attestation of their mis- 
iion, then the establishment of Christianity is explained. 
Suppose them, on the other hand, to have been insane 
enthusiasts, or selfish impostors, left to meet the whole 
strength of human opposition, with nothing but their own 
power or rather their own weakness, and you have no 
3ause for the stupendous effect I have described. Such 
nen could no more have changed the face of the world, 
ian they could have turned back rivers to their sources, 
sunk mountains into valleys, or raised valleys to the 
ikies. Christianity, then, has not only the evidence of 
jnexceptionable witnesses, but that of effects ; a proof 
which will grow stronger by comparing its progress with 
that of other religions, such as Maliometanism, which 
sprung from human passions, and were advanced by hu- 
man power. 

IV. Having given my views on the subject of Chris- 
tian miracles, I now pass to the last topic of this dis- 
course. Its extent and importance will lead me to en- 
large upon it in a subsequent discourse ; but a discussion 
of Christian evidences, in which it should find no place, 
would be essentially defective. I refer to the proof of 
Christianity derived from the Character of its Author. 

The character of Jesus was Original. He formed a 
new era in the moral history of the human race. His 

o* 
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perfecUOiQ was nui that of bis age, Dor a copy of tlni 
greatness wliich had long engrossed the world's admirai^ 
tion. Jesus stood apart from other men. He borrowed 
from none and leaned on none. Surrounded by men of 
low thoughts, he rose to the conception of a higher form 
of human virtue than had yet been realized or imagined, 
and deliberately devoted himself to its promotion, as the 
supreme object of his life and death. Conscious of be- 
ing dedicated to this great work, he spoke with a calm 
dignity, an unaffected elevation, which separated him 
from all other teachers. Unsupported, he never waver- 
ed ; sufficient to himself, he refused alliance with wealth 
or power. Yet, with all this self-subsistence and uncom- 
promising energy, his character was the mildest, the 
gentlest, the most attractive, ever manifested among men. 
It could not have been a fiction, for who could have 
conceived it, or who could have embodied the concep- 
tion in such a life as Jesus is said to have' led, m actions, 
words, manners, so natural and unstudied, so imbued 
with reahty, so worthy of tlie Son of God ? 

The great distinction of Jesus was a philanthropy 
without mixture and without bounds ; a philanthropy, 
uniting grandeur and meekness in beautiful proportions ; 
a philanthropy, as wise as it was fervent, which compre- 
liended the true wants and the true good of man, which 
compassionated, indeed, his sufferings from abroad, but 
which saw in the soul the deep fountain of his miseries, 
and labored, by regenerating this, to bring him to a pure 
and enduring happiness. So peculiar, so unparalleled 
was the benevolence of Jesus, that it has impressed it- 
self on all future times. There went forth a virtue, a 
beneficent influence from his character, which operates 
even now. Since the death of Christ, a spirit pf hu* 
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manity, unknown before, has silently difiused itself ovei 
a considerable portion of the earth. A new standard 
of virtue has gradually possessed itself of the veneration 
of men. A new power has been acting on society, 
which has done more than all other causes combined, to 
disann the selfish passions, and to bind men strongly to 
one another and to God. What a monument have we 
here to the virtue of Jesus ! and if Christianity has such 
a Founder, it must have come from Heaven. 

There are other remarkable proofs of the power and 
elevation of the character of Christ. It has touched 
and conciliated not a few of the determined adversaries 
of his religion. Infidelity, whilst it has laid unsparing 
hands on the system, has generally shrunk firom offering 
violence to its Author. In truth, unbelievers have occa- 
sionally borne eloquent testimony to the benignant and 
celestial virtues of Jesus ; and I record this with pleas- 
ure, not only as honorable to Christianity, but as snow- 
ing that unbelief does not universally sear the moral 
feelings, or breathe hostility to goodness. Nor is this 
all. The character of Christ has withstood the most 
deadly and irresistible fqe of error and unfounded claims, 
I mean. Time. It has lost nothing of its elevation by 
the improvements of ages. Since he appeared, society 
has gone forward, men's views have become enlarged, 
and philosophy has risen to conceptions of far purer vir- 
tues than were the boast of antiquity. But, however 
the human mind may have advanced, it must still look 
upward, if it would see and understand Christ. He is 
still above it. Nothing purer, nobler, has yet dawned 
on human thoughts. Then Christianity is true. The 
delineation of Jesus in the Gospels, so warm with life, 
and BO unrivalled in loveliness and gi:andeur, required the 
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existence of an original. To suppose that this character 
was invented by unprincipled men, amidst Jewish and 
heathen darkness, and was then imposed as a reality in 
the very age of the founder of Christianity, argues an 
excess of credulity, and a strange ignorance of the 
powers and principles of human nature. The character 
of Jesus was real ; and if so, Jesus must have been 
what he professed to be, the Son of God and the re- 
vealer of his mercy and his will to mankind. 

I have now completed what I proposed in this dis- 
course. I have laid before you some of the principal 
evidences of Christianity. I have aimed to state them 
without exaggeration. That an honest mind, which 
thoroughly comprehends them, cai? deny their force, 
seems to me hardly possible. Stronger proofs may in^ 
deed be conceived ; but it is doubtful, whether these 
could be given in consistency with our moral nature, and 
with the moral government of God. Such a govern- 
ment requires, that truth should not be forced on the 
mind, but that we should be left to gain it, by an upright 
use of our understandings, and by conforming ourselves 
to what we have already learned. God might indeed 
shed on us an overpowering light, so that it would be 
impossible for us to lose our way ; but in so doing, he 
would annihilate an important part of our present proba- 
tion. It is then no objection to Christianity, that its 
evidences are not the very strongest which might be 
given, and that they do not extort universal assent. In 
this respect, it accords with other great truths. These 
are not forced on our belief. Whoever will, may shut 
his eyes on their proofs, and array against them objec- 
tions. In the measure of evidence with which Christi- 
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tni^ is accompanied, I see a just respect for the free- 
dom of the mind, and a wise adaptation to that moral 
nature, which it is the great aim of this religion to carry 
fcMTward to perfection. 

I close as I began. I am not ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ ; for it is True. It is true ; and its truth is to 
break forth more and more gloriously. Of this I have 
not a doubt. I know indeed that our religion has been 
questioned even by intelligent and good men ; but this 
does not shake my faith in its divine original or in its ul- 
timate triumphs. Such men have questioned it, because 
they have known it chiefly by its corruptions. In pro- 
portion as its original simplicity shall be restored, the 
doubts of the well-disposed will yield. I have no fears 
from infidelity ; especially from that form of it, which 
some are at this moment laboring to spread through our 
country ; I mean, that insane, desperate unbelief, which 
strives to quench the light of nature as well as of revela* 
tion, and to leave us, not only without Christ, but with- 
out God. This I dread no more than I should fear the 
efforts of men to phick the sun from his sphere, or to 
storm the skies with the artillery of the earth. We 
were made for religion ; and unless the enemies of our 
faith can change our nature, they will leave the founda- 
tion of religion unshaken The human soul was created 
to look above material nature. It wants a Deity for its 
love and trust, an Immortality for its hope. It wants 
consolations not found in philosophy, wants strength in* 
temptation, sorrow, and death, which human wisdom 
cannot minister ; and knowing as I do, that Christianity 
meets these deep wants of men, I have no fear or 
' doubt as to its triumphs. Men cannot long live without 

34 
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religion. In France there is a spreading dissatisfaction 
with the skeptical spirit of the past generation. A phi- 
losopher in that country would now blush to quote Vol- 
taire as an authority in religion. Already Atheism is 
dumb where once it seemed to bear sway. The great- 
est minds in France are working back their way to the 
light of truth. Many of them indeed cannot yet be 
called Christians ; but their path, like that of the wise 
men of old who came star-guided from the East, is 
towards Christ. I am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ. It has an immortal life, and will gather strength 
from the violence of its foes. It is equal to all the wants 
of men. The greatest minds have found in it the light 
which they most anxiously desired. The most sorrow- 
ful and broken spirits have found in it a healing balm for 
their woes. It has inspired the sublimest virtues and 
tlie loftiest hopes. For the corruptions of such a reli- 
gion I weep, and I should blush to be their advocate ; 
but of the Gospel itself, I can never be ashamed. 
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1 Thx8. t. 31 : "Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good.'' 

The peculiar circumstances of this occasion not only 
justify, but seem to demand a departure from the course 
generally followed by preachers at the introduction of 
a brother into the sacred ofSce. It is usual to speak 
of the nature, design, duties, and advantages of the 
Christian ministry ; and on these topics I should now 
be happy to insist, did I not remember that a minister 
is to be given this day to a religious society, whose 
peculiarities of opinion have drawn upon them much 
remark, and may I not add, much reproach. Many 
good minds, many sincere Christians, I am aware, are 
apprehensive that the solenmitles of this day are to give 
a degree of influence to principles which they deem 
false and injurious. The fears and anxieties of such 
men I respect ; and, believing that they are grounded 
in part on mistake, I have thought it my duty to lay 
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before you, as clearly as I can, some of the • distinguish- 
ing opinions of that class of Christians in our country, 
who are known to sympathize with this religious society. 
I must ask your patience, for such a subject is not to 
be despatched in a narrow com^pass. I mast also ask 
you to remember, that it is impossible to exhibit, in a 
single discourse, our views of every doctrine of Reve- 
lation, much less the differences of opinion which are 
known to subsist among ourselves. I shall confine my- 
self to topics, on which our sentiments have been mis- 
represented, or which distinguish us most widely from 
others. May I not hope to be heard with candor ? 
God deliver us all from prejudice and unkindness, and 
fill us with the love of truth and virtue. 

There are two natural divisions under which my 
thoughts will be arranged. I shall endeavour to unfold, 
1st, The principles which we adopt in interpreting the 
Scriptures. And 2dly, Some of the doctrines, which 
the Scriptures, so interpreted, seem to us clearly to 
express. 

I. We regard the Scriptures as the records of God's 
successive revelations to mankind, and particularly of 
the last and most perfect revelation of his will by Jesus 
Christ. Whatever doctrines seem to us to be clearly 
taught in the Scriptures, we receive without reserve 
or exception. We do not, however, attach equal im- 
portance to all the books in this collection. Our re- 
ligion, we believe, lies chiefly in the New Testament. 
The dispensation of Moses, compared with that of Je- 
sus, we consider as adapted to the childhood of the hu- 
man race, a preparation for a nobler system, and chiefly 
useful now as serving to confirm and illustrate the 
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Christian Scriptures. Jesus Christ is the only master 
of Christians, and whatever he taught, either during 
his personal ministry, or by his inspired Apostles, we 
regard as of divine authority, and profess to make the 
rule of our lives. 

This authority, which we give to the Scriptures, is 
a reason, we conceive, for studying them with peculiar 
care, and for inquiring anxiously into the principles of 
interpretation, by which their true meaning may be 
ascertained. The principles adopted by the class of 
Christians in whose name I speak, need to be explained, 
because they are often misunderstood. We are partic- 
ularly accused of making an unwarrantable use of reason 
m the interpretation of Scripture. We are said to 
exalt reason above revelation, to prefer our own wisdom 
to God's. Loose and undefined charges of tliis kind 
are circulated so freely, that we think it due to our- 
selves, and to the cause of truth, to express our views 
with some particularity. 

Our leading principle in interpreting Scripture is 
this, that the Bible is a book written for men, in the 
language of men, and that its meaning is to be sought 
in the same manner as that of other books. We be- 
lieve that God, when he speaks to the human race, 
conforms, if we may so say, to the established rules of 
speaking and writing. How ebe would the Scriptures 
avail us more, than if communicated in an unknown 
tongue ? 

Now all books, and all conversation, require in tiie 
read^ or bearer the constant exercise of reason ; or 
their true import is only to be obtained by continual 
comparison and inference. Human language, you weU 
know, admits various interpretations ; and every word 
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and every sentence must be modified and explained ac- 
cording to the subject which is discussed, according to 
the purposes, feelings, circumstances, and principles of 
the writer, and according to the genius and idioms of 
the language which he uses. These are acknowledged 
principles in the interpretation of human writings ; and 
a man, whose words we should explain without refer- 
ence to these principles, would reproach us justly with 
a criminal want of candor, and an intention of obscur- 
ing or distorting his meaning. 

Were the Bible written in a language and style of its 
own, did it consisit of words, which admit but a single 
sense, and of sentences wholly detached from each 
other, there would be no place for the principles now 
laid down. We could not reason about it, as about 
other writings. But such a book would be of little 
worth ; and perhaps, of all books, the Scriptures cor- 
respond least to this description. The Word of God 
bears the stamp of the same hand, which we see in his 
works. It has infinite connexions and dependences. 
Every proposition is linked with others, and is to be 
compared with others ; that its full and precise import 
may be understood. Nothing stands alone. The New 
Testament is built on the Old. The Christian dis- 
pensation is a continuation of the Jewish, the comple- 
tion of a vast scheme of providence, requiring great 
extent of view in the reader. Still more, the Bible 
treats of subjects on which we receive ideas from other 
sources besides itself; such subjects as the nature, pas- 
sions, relations, and duties of man ; and it expects us 
to restrain and modify its language by the known truths, 
which observation and experience furnish on these topics. 

We profess not to know a book, which demands a 
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more frequent exercise of reasoo than the Bible. Id 
addition to the remarks now made on its infinite con- 
nexions, we may observe, that its style nowhere affects 
the pracision of science, or the accuracy of definition. 
Its language is singularly glowing, bold, and figurative, 
demanding more frequent departures from the literal 
sense, than that of our own age and country, and con-* 
sequently demanding more continual exercise of judg- 
ment. — We find, too, that the different portions of this 
book, instead of being confined to general truths, refer 
perpetually to the times when they were written, to 
states of society, to modes of thinking, to controversies 
in the church, to feelings and usages which have passed 
away, and without the knowledge of which we are con- 
stantly in danger of extending to all times, and places, 
what was of temporary and local application. — We find, 
too, that some of these book$ are strongly marked by 
the genius and character of their respective writers, 
that the Holy Spirit did not so guide the Apostles aa 
to suspend the peculiarities of their minds, and that a 
knowledge of their feelings, and of the influences under 
which they were placed, is one of the preparations for 
understanding their writings. With these views of the 
Bible, we feel it our bounden duty to exercise our rea- 
son upon it perpetually, to compare, to infer, to look 
beyond the letter to the spirit, to seek in the nature of 
the subject, and the aim of the writer, his true mean- 
ing ; and, in general, to make use of what is known, 
for explaining what is difficult, and for discovering new 
truths. 

Need I descend to particulars, to prove that the 
Scriptures demand the exercise of reason ? Take, for 
example, the style in which they generally speak of 
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God, and observe how habitually they apply to hiiB 
human passions and organs. Recollect the declarations 
of Christ, that he came not to send peace, but a sword ; 
that unless we eat his flesh, and drink his blood, we 
have no life in us ; that we must hate father and moth- 
er, and pluck out the right eye ; and a vast number of 
passages equally bold and unhmited. Recollect the 
unqualiBed manner in which it is said of Christians, that 
they possess all things, know all things, and can do all 
things. Recollect the verbal contradiction between Paul 
and James, and the apparent clashing of some parts of 
Paul's writings with the general doctrines and end of 
Christianity. I might extend the enumeration indefi- 
nitely ; and who does not see, that we must limit aU 
these passages by the known attributes of God, of 
Jesus Christ, and of human nature, and by the circum- 
stances under which they were written, so as to give 
the language a quite different import from what it would 
require, had it been applied to diderent beings, or used 
in different connexions. 

Enough has been said to show, in what sense we 
make use of reason in interpreting Scripture. From 
a variety of possible interpretations, we select that which 
accords with the nature of the subject and the state of 
the writer, with the connexion of the passage, with the 
general strain of Scripture, with the known character 
and. will of God, and with the obvious and acknowl- 
edged laws of nature. In other words, we believe that 
God never contradicts, in one part of Scripture, what 
he teaches in another ; and never contradicts, in revela 
tion, what he teaches in his works and providence. 
And we therefore distrust every interpretation, which, 
after deliberate attention, seems repugnant to any estak* 
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iished truth. We reason about the Itiblo prooisoly ita 
civilians do about die constitution under whicli wo livo ( 
who, you know, are accustomed to litnit ouo proviMioii 
of that venerable instrument by others, and to l\\ tho 
precise import of its parts, by inquiring into ilM gonnrul 
spirit, into the intentions of its authors, and into tii« 
prevalent feehngs, impressions, and circumstuncuM of 
the time when it was framed. Without thuMU principlui 
of interpretation, we frankly acknowledge, tliul wu cun- 
not defend the divine authority of the Bcripturew. Dauy 
its this latitude, and we must abandon thi» book to it« 
enemies. 

We do not announce these principles an original^ or 
peculiar to ourselves. All Christians occasionally ado|H 
them, not excepting those who roost vehementiy lUsiiry 
them, when they happen to menace some hvoriUs arii' 
cle of dieir creed. All Christians are coinp4'AUs4t Uf 
use them id their ccotrorersies with inMnU^ All ntU'.U 
emplof them m their wsakre with one aw>tb^« All 
wSfin^ svafl ih/sxoseWei of reason^ when it e«n \m 
pi es se d ioto the serTiCi& of the^r own f^krly, taA *nAj 
comphin of isu vbea 'rs TftotyAA worjn<i thenn^^^ 
None resscB cacre (c^trpecidj tCiOsR, ^xj^ (f^Att 7rhfjfn§ 9re 
difir. It a TSKirjsisnirii^ vhdc % ^>nc t;v*7 r^^nr fir^v;* 
m few sfeac iuscf anci:x t.vi ik-X 'Uf 'Vm: £n3t p«r^»t( ; Jhvil 
how iDCfiaaciiaLj 'iuij eirrv^t. 3r->i» '5«»fia**iuwJ p^ii*«^i^^ 
CIS ifjiiarn^a atwit tiie 'ii'^iie AAt^ir^, ^'^ -{^ 

vidbcmie lie isuiamenCfL rue^ -;? /^;i5V>nini^. >w ?:^y^ 

•5 Tn » Kaaf.7 :uiitin#5r -it' ji8>iU(^ *^^*<^. 

4* ^ 
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saries, because it leads, we believe, to universal skep* 
ticism. If reason be so dreadfully darkened by the 
fall, that its most decisive judgments on religion ig^e 
unworthy of trust, then Christianity, and even natural 
theolog}^, must be abandoned ; for the existence and 
veracity of God, and the divine original of Cliristianity, 
are conclusions of reason, and must stand or fall with 
it. If revelation be at war with this faculty, it subverts 
itself, for the great question of its truth is left by God 
to be decided at the bar of reason. It is worthy of re- 
mark, how nearly the bigot and the skeptic approach. 
Botli would annihilate our confidence in our faculties, 
and both throw doubt and confusion over every tnith. 
We honor revelation too highly to make it the antago- 
nist of reason, or to believe that it calls us to renounce 
our highest powers. 

We indeed grant, that the use of reason in religion 
is accompanied with danger. But we ask any honest 
man to look back on the history of the church, and say, 
whether the renunciation of it be not still more dan- 
gerous. Besides, it is a plain fact, that men reason as 
erroneously on all subjects, as on religion. Who does 
not know the wild and groundless theories, which have 
been framed in physical and political science ? But 
who ever supposed, that we must cease to exercise rea- 
son on hature and society, because men have erred for 
ages in explaining them ? We grant, that the passions 
continually, and sometimes fatally, disturb the rational 
faculty in its inquiries into revelation. The ambitious 
conti'ivo to find doctrines in the Bible, which favor their 
love of dominion. The timid and dejected discover 
there a gloomy system, and the mystical and fanatical, a 
visionary theology. The vicious can find examples or 
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assertions on which to build the hope of a late repen* 
tance, or of acceptance on easy terms. The falsely 
refined contrive to light on doctrines which have not 
been soiled by vulgar handling. But the passions do 
not distract the reason in religious, any more than in 
other inquiries, which excite strong and general inter- 
est ; and this faculty, of consequence, is not to be re- 
nounced in religion, unless we are prepared to discard 
it universally. The true inference from the almost end- 
less errors, which have darkened theology, is, not that 
we are to neglect and disparage our powers, but to exert 
them more patiently, circumspectly, uprightly. The 
worst errors, after all, having sprung up in that church, 
which proscribes reason, and demands from its members 
implicit faith. The most pernicious doctrines have been 
the growth of the darkest times, when the general cre- 
dulity encouraged bad men and enthusiasts to broach 
their dreams and inventions, and to stifle the faint re- 
monstrances of reason, by the menaces of everlasting 
perdition. Say what we may, God has given us a ra- 
tional nature, and will call us to account for it. We 
may let it sleep, but we do so at our peril. Revelation 
is addressed to us as rational beings. We may wish, in 
our sloth, that God had given us a system, demanding 
no labor of comparing, limiting, and inferring. But 
such a system would be at variance with the whole char- 
acter of our present existence ; and it is the part of 
wisdom to take revelation as it is given to us, and to in- 
terpret it by the help of the faculties, which it every- 
where supposes, and on which it is founded. 

To the views now given, an objection is commonly 
urged from the character of God. We are told, that 
God being infinitely wiser than men, his discoveries 
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will surpass human reason. In a revelation from such 
a teacher, we ought to expect propositions, which we 
cannot reconcile with one another, and which maj seem 
to contradict established truths ; and it becomes us not 
to question or explain them away, but to believe, and 
adore, and to submit our weak and carnal reason to 
the Divine Word. To this objection, we have two short 
answers. We say, first, that it is impossible that a 
teacher of infinite wisdom should expose those, whom 
he would teach, to infinite error. But if once we admit, 
that propositions, which in their literal sense appear 
plainly repugnant to one another, or to any known 
truth, are still to be literally understood and received, 
what possible limit can we set to the belief of contra- 
dictions ? What shelter have we from the wildest fanati- 
cism, which can always quote passages, that, in their 
literal and obvious sense, give support to its extrava- 
gances.^ How can the Protestant escape from tran- 
substantiation, a doctrine most clearly taught us, if the 
submission of reason, now contended for, be a duty ? 
How can we even hold fast the truth of revelation, 
for if one apparent contradiction may be true, so may 
another, and the proposition, that Christianity is false, 
though involving inconsistency, may still be a verity ? 

We answer again, that, if God be infinitely wise, he 
cannot sport with the understandings of his creatures. 
A wise teacher discovers his wisdom in adapting himself 
to the capacities of his pupils, not in perplexing them 
with what is unintelligible, not in distressing them with 
apparent contradictions, not in filling them with a skep- 
tical distrust of theur own powers. An infinitely wise 
ieacher, who knows the precise extent of our minds, 
and the best method of enlightening them, will surpass 
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all other bstructors in bringing down truth to our ap- 
prehension, and in showing its loveliness and harmony. 
We ought, indeed, to expect occasional obscurity in 
such a book as the Bible, which was written for past 
and future ages, as well as for the present. But God's 
wisdoih is a pledge, that whatever is necessary for us, 
and necessary for salvation, is revealed too plainly to 
be mistaken, and too consistently to be questioned, by 
a sound and upright mind. It is not the mark of wis- 
dom, to use an unintelligible phraseology, to communi- 
cate what is above our capacities, to confuse and unset- 
tle the intellect by appearances of contradiction. We 
honor our Heavenly Teacher too much to ascribe to 
him such a revelation. A revelation is a gift of light. 
It cannot thicken our darkness, and multiply our per- 
plexities* 

II. Having thus stated the principles according to 
which we interpret Scripture, I now proceed to the 
second great head of this discourse, which is, to state 
some of the views which we derive from that sacred 
book, particularly those which distinguish us from other 
Christians. 

1. In the first place, we believe in the doctrine of 
God's UNITY, or that there is one God, and one only. 
To this truth we give infinite importance, and we feel 
ourselves bound to take heed, lest any man spoil us of 
it by vain philosophy. The proposition, that there is 
one God, seems to us exceedingly plain. We under- 
stand by it, that there is one being, one mind, one per- 
son, one intelligent agent, and one only, to whom un- 
derived and infinite perfection and dominion belong. 
We conceive, that these words could have conveyed no 
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Other meaning to the simple and uncultivated peoplcj 
who were set apart to be the depositaries of this great 
truth, and who were utterly incapable of understanding 
those hair-breadth distinctions between being and per- 
son, which the sagacity of later ages has discovered. 
We find no intimation, that this language was to be 
taken in an unusual sense, or that God's unity was a 
quite different thmg from the oneness of other intelli* 
gent beings. 

We object to the doctrine of the Trinity, that, whilst 
acknowledging in words, it subverts in effect, the unity 
of God. According to this doctrine, there are three 
infinite and equal persons, possessing supreme divinity, 
called the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Each of 
these persons, as described by theologians, has his own 
particular consciousness, will, and perceptions. They 
love, each other, converse with each other, and delight 
in each other's society. They perform different parts 
m man's redemption, each having his appropriate oflice, 
and neither doing the work of the other. The Son is 
mediator and not the Father. The Father sends the 
Son, and is not himself sent ; nor is he conscious^ like 
the Son, of taking flesh. Here, then, we have three in» 
telligent agents, possessed of different consciousnesses, 
different wills, and different perceptions, performing dif- 
ferent acts, and sustaining different relations ; and if 
these things do not imply and constitute three minds 
or beings, we are utterly at a loss to know how three 
minds or beings are to be formed. It is difference of 
properties, and acts, and consciousness, which leads 
us to the belief of different intelligent beings, and, if 
this mark fails us, our whole knowledge falls ; we have 
no proof, that all the agents and persons in the universe 
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not one and the same mind. When we attempt to 
conceive of three Gods, we can do nothing more than 
represent to ourselves three agents, distinguished from 
each other by similar marks and peculiarities to those 
which separate the pergons of the Trinity ; and when 
common Christians hear these persons spoken of as 
conversing with each other, loving each other, and per- 
forming different acts, how can they help regarding them 
as different beings, different minds ? 

We do, then, with all earnestness, though without 
reproaching our brethren, protest against the irrational 
and unscriptural doctrine of the Trinity. "To us," as 
to the Apostle and the primitive Christians, 'Hhere is 
one God, even the Father." With Jesus, we worship 
the Father, as the only living and true God. We are 
astonished, that any man can read the New Testament, 
and avoid the conviction, that the Father alone is God. 
We hear our Saviour continually appropriating this 
character to the Father. We find the Father continu- 
ally distinguished from Jesus by this tide. " God sent 
his Son." " God anointed Jesus." Now, how singu- 
lar and inexplicable is this phraseology, which fills the 
New Testament, if this tide belong equally to Jesus, 
and if a principal object of this book is to reveal him 
as God, as partaking equally with the Father in supreme 
divinity ! We challenge our opponents to adduce one 
passage in the New Testament, where the word God 
means three persons, where it is not limited to one per- 
son, and where, unless turned from its usual sense by 
the connexion, it does not mean the Father. Can 
stronger proof be given, that the doctrine of throe per- 
sons in the Godhead is not a fundamental doctrme of 
Christianity ? 
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This doctrine, were it true, must, from its difficulty^ 
singularity, and importance, have been laid down with 
great clearness, guarded with great care, and stated with 
all possible precision. But where does this statement 
appear i From the many passages which treat of God, 
we ask for one, one only, in which we are told, that he 
is a threefold being, or that he is three persons, or that 
be is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. On the contrary, 
in the New Testament, where, at least, we might ex- 
pect many express assertions of this nature, God is 
declared to be one,, without the least attempt to prevent 
the acceptation of the words in their common sense ; 
and he is always spoken of and addressed in the singular 
number, that is, in language which was universally un- 
derstood to intend a single person, and to which na 
other idea could have been attached, without an express 
admonition. So entirely do the Scriptures abstain from= 
stating the Trinity, that when our opponents would in- 
sert it into their creeds and doxologies, they are com- 
pelled to leave the Bible, and to invent forms of words 
altogetlier unsanctioned by Scriptural phraseology. That 
a doctrine so strange, so liable to misapprehension, so 
fundamental as this is said to be, and requiring such 
careful exposition, should be left so undefined and un- 
protected, to be made out by inference, and to be hunted 
through distant and detached parts of Scripture, this is 
a difficulty, which, we think, no ingenuity can explain. 

We have another difficulty. Christianity, it must bo 
remembered, was planted and grew up amidst sharp- 
sighted enemies, who overlooked no objectionable part 
of the system, and who must have fastened with great 
earnestness on a doctrine involving such apparent con- 
tradictions as the Trmiiy. We cannot conceive an 
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opinion, against which the Jews, who prided themselves 
on an adherence to God's unity, would have raised an 
equal clamor. Now, how happens it, that in the 
apostolic writings, which relate so much to objections . 
againsjt Christianity, and to the controversies which 
grew out of this religion, not one word is said, implying 
that objections were brought against the Gospel from 
the doctrine of the Trinity, not one word is uttered in 
its defence and explanation, not a word to rescue it from 
. reproach and mistake ? This argument has almost the 
force of demonstration. We are persua(led, that had 
three divine persons been announced by the first preach- 
ers of Christianity, all equal, and all infinite, one of 
whom was the very Jesus who had lately died on a 
cross, this peculiarity of Christianity would have almost 
absorbed every other, and the great labor of the Apos- 
tles would have been to repel the continual assaults, 
which it would have awakened. But the fact is, that 
not a whisper of objection to Christianity, on that ac- 
count, reaches our ears from the apostolic age. In the 
Epistles we see not a trace of controversy called forth 
by the Trinity. 

We have further objections to this doctrine, drawn 
from its practical influence. We regard it as unfavor- 
able to devotion, by dividing and distracting the mind 
in its communion with God. It is a great excellence 
of the doctrine of God's unity, that it offers to us one 
OBJECT of supreme homage, adoration, and love, One 
Infinite Father, one Being of beings, one original and 
fountain, to whom we may refer all good, in whom all 
our powers and afiections may be concentrated, and 
whose lovely and venerable nature may pervade all our 
thoughts. True piety, when directed to an undivided 
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Deity, has a chasteness, a singleness, most favorable 
to religious awe and love. Now, the Trinity sets be- 
fore us three distinct objects of supreme adoration ; 
three infinite persons, having equal claims on our hearts ; 
three divme agents, performing different offices, and to 
be acknowledged and worshipped in different relations. 
And is it possible, we ask, that the weak and limited 
mind of man can attach itself to these with the same 
power and joy, as to One Infinite Father, the only First 
Cause, in whom all the blessings of nature and redemp- 
tion meet as their centre and source ? Must not de- 
votion be distracted by the equal and rival claims of 
three equal persons, and must not the worship of the 
conscientious, consistent Christian, be disturbed by an 
apprehension, lest he withhold from one or another of 
these, his due proportion of homage ? 

We also think, that the doctrine of the Trinity m- 
jures devotion, not only by joining to the Father other 
objects of worship, but by talking from the Father the 
supreme affection, which is his due, and transferring 
It to the Son. This is a most important view. That 
Jesus Christ, if exalted into the infinite Divinity, should 
be more interesting than the Father, is precisely what 
might be expected from history, and from the principles 
of human nature. Men want an object of worship like 
themselves, and the great secret of idolatry lies in this 
propensity. A God, clothed in our form, and feeling 
our wants and sorrowa, speaks to our weak nature more 
strojigjy, than a Father in heaven, a pure spirit, invisi- 
ble and unapproachable, save by the reflecting and 
purified mind. — Wa think, too, that the peculiar offices 
ascribed to Jesus by the popular theology, make him 
the u'jost attractive person in th(; Godhead. The Fa- 
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ther is the depositary of the justice, the vindicator of the 
lights, the avenger of the laws of the Divinity. On the 
other hand, the Son, the brightness of the divine mercy, 
stands between the incensed Deity and guilty humanity, 
exposes his meek head to the storms, and his compas- 
sionate breast to the sword of the divine justice, bears 
our whole load of punishment, and purchases with his 
blood every blessing which descends from heaven. Need 
we state the effect of these representations, especially 
on common minds, for whom Christianity was chiefly 
designed, and whom it seeks to bring to the Father as 
the loveliest being ? We do believe, that the worship 
of a bleeding, suffering God, tends strongly to absorb 
the mind, and to draw it from other objects, just as the 
human tenderness of the Vu-gin Mary has given her so 
conspicuous a place in the devotions of the Church of 
Rome. We believe, too, that this worship, though at- 
tractive, is not most fitted to spiritualize the mind, that 
it awakens human transport, rather than that deep ven- 
eration 'of the moral perfections of God, which is the 
essence of piety. 

2. Having thus given our views of the unity of God, 
I proceed in the second place to observe, that we be- 
lieve in the unity of Jesus Christ. We believe that 
Jesus is one mind, one soul, one being, as truly one as 
we are, and equally distinct from the one God. We 
complain of the doctrine of the Trinity, that, not satis- 
fied with making God tliree beings, it makes Jesus Christ 
two beings, and thus introduces infinite confusion into 
our conceptions of his character. This corruption of 
Christianity, alike repugnant to common sense and to the 
general strain of Scripture, is a remarkable proof of the 
power of a false philosophy in disfiguring the simplp 
truth of Jesus. 
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According to this doctrine, Jesus Christ, instead of 
being one mind, one conscious intelligent principle, 
whom we can understand, consists of two souls, two 
minds ; the one divme, the other human ; the one weaki 
the other almighty ; {he one ignorant, the other onmis- 
cient. Now we maintain, that this is to make Christ 
two beings. To denominate him one person, one being, 
and yet to suppose him made up of two minds, infinitely 
different from each, other, is to abuse and confound 
language, and to throw darkness over all our conceptions 
of intelligent natures. According to the common doc- 
trine, each of these two minds in Christ has its own con- 
sciousness, its own will, its own perceptions. They 
have, in fact, no common properties. The divine mind 
feels none of the wants and sorrows of the human, and 
the human is infinitely removed from the perfection and 
happiness of the divine. Can you conceive of two 
beings in the universe more distinct ? We have always 
thought that one person was constituted and distinguished 
by one consciousness. The doctrine, that one and the 
same person should have two consciousnesses, two wills, 
two souls, infinitely different from each other, this we 
think an enormous tax on human credulity. 

We say, that if a doctrine, so strange, so difficult, so 
remote from all the previous conceptions of men, be 
mdeed a part and an essential part of revelation, it must 
be taught with great distinctness, and we ask our breth- 
ren to point to sope plain, direct passage, where Christ 
is said to be composed of two minds infinitely different, 
yet constituting one person. We find none. Other 
Christians, indeed, tell us, that this doctrine is necessary 
to the harmony of the Scriptures, that some texts as- 
cribe to Jesus Christ human, and others divine proper- 
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tieS) and that to reconcile these, we must suppose two 
minds, to which these properties may be referred. In 
other words, for the purpose of reconciUng certain diffi- 
cult passages, which a just criticism can in a great , 
degree, if not wholly, explain, w^ must invent an hy- 
pothesis vastly more difficult, and involving gross ab- 
surdity. We are to find our way out of a labyrinth, by 
a clue which conducts us into mazes infinitely more in- 
extricable. 

Surely, if Jesus Christ felt that he consisted of two 
minds, and that this was a leading feature of his religion, 
his phraseology respecting himself would have been col- 
ored by this peculiarity. The universal language of 
men is framed upon the idea, tliat one person is one per- 
son, is one mind, and one soul ; and when the muhitude 
beard this language from the lips of Jesus, they must 
have taken it in its usual sense, and must have referred 
to a single soul all which he spoke, unless expressly in- 
structed to interpret it differently. But where do we 
find this instruction .^ Where do you meet, in the New 
Testament, the phraseology which abounds in Trinita- 
rian books, and which necessarily grows from the doc- 
trine of two natures in Jesus ? Where does this divine 
teacher say, " This I speak as God, and this as man ; 
this is true only of my human mind, this only of my 
divine " ? Where do we find in the Epistles a trace 
of this strange pliraseology } Nowhere. It was not 
needed in that day. It was demanded by the errors of 
a later age. 

We believe, then, that Christ is one mind, one bemg, 
and, I add, a being distinct from the one God. That 
Christ is not the one God, not the same being with the 
Father, is a necessary inference from our former head, 
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in which we saw that the doctrine of three persons in 
God is a fiction. But on so important a subject, 1 
would add a few remarks. We wish, that those from 
whom we differ, would weigh one striking fact. Jesus, 
in his preaching, continually spoke of God. The word 
was always in his mouth. We ask, does he, by this 
word, ever mean himself? We say, never. On tlie 
contrary, he most plainly distinguishes between God and 
himself, and so do his disciples. How this is to be 
reconciled with the idea, that the manifestation of Christ, 
as God, was a primary object of Christianity, our ad- 
versaries must detei"paine. 

If we examine the passages in which Jesus is distin- 
guished from God, we shall see, that they not only speak 
of him as another being, but seem to labor to express 
his inferiority. He is continually spoken of as the Son 
of God, sent of God, receiving all his powers from God, 
working miracles because God was with him, judging 
justly because God taught him, having claims on our be- 
lief, because he was anointed and sealed by God, and as 
able of himself to do nothing. The New Testament is 
filled with this language. Now we ask, what impression 
this language was fitted and intended to make ? Could 
any, who heard it, have imagined that Jesus was the 
very God to whom he was so industriously declared to 
be inferior ; the very Being by whom he was sent, and 
from whom he professed to have received his message 
and power f Let it here be remembered, that the hu- 
man birth, and bodily form, and humble circumstances, 
and mortal sufferings of Jesus, must all have prepared 
men to interpret, in the most unqualified manner, the 
^nguage in which his inferiority to God was declared. 
Why, then, was this language used so cowtinually, and 
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without limitatioD, if Jesus were the Supreme Deity, 
and if this truth were an essential part of his religion ? 
I repeat it, the human condition and sufferings of Christ 
tended strongly to exclude from men's minds the idea of 
his proper Godhead ; and, of course, we should expect 
to find in the New Testament perpetual care and effort 
to counteract this tendency, to hold him forth as the 
same being with his Father, if this doctrine were, as is 
pretended, the soul and centre of his religion. We 
should expect to find the phraseology of Scripture cast 
into the mould of this doctrine, to hear familiarly of God 
the Son, of our Lord God Jesus, and to be told, that 
to us there is one God, ^ven Jesus. But, instead of 
this, the inferiority of Christ pervades the New Testa- 
ment. It is, not only implied in the general phraseology, 
but repeatedly and decidedly expressed, and unaccom- 
panied with any admonition to prevent its application 
to his whole nature. Could it, then, have been the 
great design of the sacred writers to exhibit Jesus as 
the Supreme God ? 

I am aware that these remarks will be met by two or 
three texts, in which Christ is called God, and by a 
class of passages, not very numerous, in which divine 
properties are said to be ascribed to him. To these 
we offer one plain answer. We say, that it is one of 
the most established and obvious principles of criticism, 
that language is to be explained according to the known 
properties of the subject to which it is applied. Every 
man knows, that the same words convey very different 
ideas, when used in relation to different beings. Thus, 
Solomon huiU the temple in a different manner from the 
architect whom he employed ; and God repents differ 
'^ntly from man. Now we maintain, that the known 
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properties and circumstances of Christ, his birth, suffer* 
ings, and death, his constant habit of speaking of God 
as a distinct being from himself, his praying to God, his 
ascribing to God all his power and offices, these ac- 
knowledged properties of Christ, we say, oblige us to in- 
terpret the comparatively few passages which are tboxight 
to make him the Supreme God, in a manner consistent 
with his distinct and inferior nature. It is our duty to 
explain such texts by the rule which we apply to other 
texts, in which human beings are called gods, and are 
said to be partakers of the divine nature, to know and 
possess all things, and to be filled with all God's fulness. 
These latter passages we do not hesitate to modify, and 
restrain, and turn from the most obvious sense, because 
this sense is opposed to the known properties of the 
beings to whom they relate ; and we maintain, that we 
adhere to the same principle, and use no greater latitude, 
in explaining, as we do, the passages which are thought 
to support the Godhead of Christ. 

Trinitarians profess to derive some important advan«> 
tages from their mode of viewing Christ. It furnishes 
them, they tell us, with an infinite atonement, for it 
shows them an infinite being suffering for their sins. 
The confidence with which this fallacy is repeated as- 
tonishes us. When pressed with the question, whether 
they really believe, that the infinite and unchangeable 
God suffered and died on the cross, they acknowledge 
that this is not true, but that Christ's human mind alone 
sustained the pains of death. How have we, then, an 
Infinite sufferer i This language seems to us an Imposi- 
tion on common minds, and very derogatory to God's 
justice, as if this attribute could be satisfied by a sophism 
and a fiction. 
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We are aUo told, that Christ is a more iDteresting 
dbject, that his love and mercy are more felt, when he 
is viewed as. the Supreme God, who left his glory to 
take humanity and to suffer for men. That Trinitarians 
Hre strongly moved by this representation, we do not 
ftnean to deny ; but we think their emotions altogether 
founded on a misappirehension of their own doctrines. 
They talk of the second person of the Trinity's leaving 
liis glo]^ and his Father's bosom, to visit and save the 
worlds But this second person, being the unchangeable 
and infinite God, was evidently incapable of partmg 
with the least degree of his perfection and felicity. At 
the moment of his taking fiesh, he was as intimately 
present with his Father as before, and equally with his 
Father filled heaven^ and earth, and immensity. This 
Trinitarians acknowledge ; and still they profess to be 
touched and overwhelmed by the amazing humiliation 
of this immutable being ! But not only does their doc- 
trine, when fully explained, reduce Christ's humiliation 
to a fiction, it almost wholly destroys the impressions 
with which his cross ought to be viewed. According 
to their doctrine, Christ was comparatively no sufierCT 
at all. It is true, his human mind suffered ; but this, 
they tell us, was an infinitely small part of Jesus, bear- 
ing no more proportion to his whole nature, than 9 
single hair of our heads to the whole body, or than a 
drop to the ocean. The divine mind of Christ, that 
which was most properly himself, was infinitely happy, 
at the very moment of the suffering of his humanity. 
Whilst hanging on the cross, he was the happiest being 
in the universe, as happy as the infinite Father ; so that 
hi? pains, compared with his felicity, were nothing. 
This Trinitarians do, and must, acknowledge. It fol- 
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lows necessarily from the immutableness of the diviiie 
nature, which they ascribe to Christ ; so that their sys- 
tem, justly viewed, robs his death of interest, weakens 
our sympathy with his sufferings, and is, of all othersi 
most unfavorable to a love of Christ, founded on a 
sense of his sacrifices for mankind. We esteem our 
own views to be vastly more affecting. It is our belief 
that Christ's humiliation was real and entire, that the 
whole Saviour, and not a part of him, suffered, that 
his crucifixion was a scene of deep and unmixed agony. 
As. we stand round his cross, our niinds are not db- 
tracted, nor our sensibility weakened, by contemplating 
him as composed of incongruous and infinitely differing 
minds, and as having a balance of infinite felicity. We 
recognise in the dying Jesus but one mind. This, we 
think, renders his sufferings, and his patience and love 
in bearing them, incomparably more impressive and af- 
fecting than the system we oppose. 

3. Having thus given our belief on two great points, 
namely, that there is one God, and that Jesus Christ 
is a being distinct from, and inferior to, God, I now 
proceed to another point, on which we lay still greater 
stress. We believe in the moral perfection of God. 
We consider no part of theology so important as that 
which treats of God's moral character ; and we value 
our views of Christianity chiefly as they assert his ami- 
able and venerable attributes. 

It may be said, that, in regard to this subject, all 
Christians agree, that all ascribe to the Supreme Being 
infinite justice, goodness, and holiness. We reply, that 
it is very possible to speak of God magnificently, and 
to think of him meanly ; to apply to his person high- 
souuding epithets, and to his government, principles 
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wJidcb make him odious. The Heathens called Jupiter 
the greatest and the best ; but his history was black 
with cruehy and lust. We cannot judge of men's real 
ideas of God by their general language, for in all ages 
they have hoped to soothe the Deity by adulation. We 
must bquire into their particular views of his purposes, 
of the principles of his administration, and of his dis- 
position towards his creatures. 

We conceive that Christians have generally leaned 
towards a very injurious view of the Supreme Being. 
They have too often felt, as if he were raised, by his 
greatness and sovereignty, above the principles of mo- 
rality, above those eternal laws of equity and rectitude, 
to which all other beings are subjected. We believe, 
that in no being is the sense of right so strong, so 
omnipotent, as in God. We believe that his almighty 
power is entirely submitted to his perceptions of rec- 
titude ; and this is the ground of our piety. It is not 
because he is our Creator merely, but because he cre- 
ated us for good and holy purposes ; it is not because 
his will is irresistible, but because his will is the per- 
fection of virtue, that we pay him allegiance. We can- 
not bow before a being, however great and powerful, 
who governs tyrannically. We respect nothing but ex- 
cellence, whether on earth or in heaven. We venerate 
not the loftiness of God's throne, but the equity and 
goodness in which it is established. 

We believe that God is infinitely good, kind, benevo- 
lent, in the proper sense of these words ; good in dis- 
position, as well as in act ; good, not to a few, but to 
all ; good to every individual, as well as to the general 
system. 

We believe, too, that God is just ; but we never 
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forget, that his justice is the justice of a good being, 
dwelling in the same mind, and acting in harmony, 
with perfect benevolence. By this attribute^ we un- 
derstand God's infinite regard to virtue or moral worth, 
expressed in a moral government ; that is, in giving 
excellent and equitable laws, and in conferring such re- 
wards, and inflicting such punishments, as are best fitted 
to secure their observance. God's justice has for its 
end the highest virtue of the creation, and it punishes 
for this end alone, and thus it coincides with benevo- 
lence ; for virtue and happiness, though not the same, 
are inseparably conjoined. 

God's justice thus viewed, appears to us to be in per- 
fect harmony with his mercy. According to the preva- 
lent systems of theology, these attributes are so discord- 
ant and jarring, that to reconcile them is the hardest 
task, and the most wonderful achievement, of infinite 
wisdom. T9 us they seem to be intimate friends, al- 
ways at peace, breathing the same spirit, and seeking 
the same end. By God's mercy, we understand not a 
blind instinctive compassion, which forgives without re- 
flection, and without regard to the interests of virtue. 
This, we acknowledge, would be incompatible with jus- 
tice, and also with enlightened benevolence. God's 
mercy, as we understand it, desires strongly the happi- 
ness of the guilty, but only through their penitence. It 
has a regard to character as truly as his justice. It 
defers punishment, and suffers long, that the sinner may 
return to his duty, but leaves the impenitent and un- 
yielding, to the fearful retribution threatened in God's 
Word. 

To give our views of God in one word, we believe 
in his Parental character. We ascribe to him, not only 
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the name, but the dispositions and principles of a fa- 
ther. We believe that he has a father's ccHicem for 
his creatures, a father's desire for their improvement, 
a father's equity in proportioning his commands to their 
powers, a father's joy in their progress, a father's readi- 
ness to receive the penitent, and a father's justice for 
the incorrigible. We look upon this world as a place 
of education, in which he is training men by prosperity 
and adversity, by aids and obstructions, by conflicts of 
reason and passion, by motives to duty and temptations 
to sin, by a various discipline suited to free and moral 
beings, for union with himself, and for a sublime and 
ever-growii^ virtue in heaven. 

Now, we object to the systems of religion, which 
prevail among us, that they are adverse, in a greater 
or less degree, to these purifying, comforting, and hon- 
orable views of God ; that they take from us our Fa- 
ther in heaven, and substitute for him a being, whom 
we cannot love if we would, and whom we ought not to 
love if we could. We object, particularly on this ground, 
to that system, which arrogates to itself the name of 
Orthodoxy, and which is now industriously propagated 
through our country. This system mdeed takes various 
shapes, but in all it casts dishonor on the Creator. 
According to its old and genuine form, it teaches, that 
God brings us into life wholly depraved, so that under 
tbe innocent features of our childhood is hidden a na- 
ture averse to all good and prepense to all evil, a nature 
which exposes us to God's displeasure and wrath, even 
before we have acquired power to understand our du- 
ties, or to reflect upon our actions. According to a 
more modern exposition, it teaches, that we came from 
tbe hands of our Maker with such a constitution, and are 

8 R 
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placed under such influences and circumstances, as to 
render certain and infallible the total depravity of every 
human being, from the first moment of his moral agency; 
and it also teaches, that the offence of the child, who 
brings into life this ceaseless tendency to unmingled 
crime, exposes him to the sentence of everlasting dam- 
nation. Now, according to the plainest principles of 
morality, we mamtain, that a natural constitution of the 
mind, unfailingly disposing it to evil and to evil alone, 
would absolve it from guilt ; that to give existence under 
this condition would argue unspeakable cruelty; and 
that to punish the sin of this unhappily constituted child 
with endless min, would be a wrong unparalleled by the 
most merciless despotism. 

This system also teaches, that God selects from this 
corrupt mass a number to be saved, and plucks .them, 
by a special influence, from the common ruin ; that the 
rest of mankind, though left without that special grace 
which their conversion requires, are commanded to re- 
pent, under penalty of aggravated woe ; and that for- 
giveness is promised them, on terms which their very 
constitution infallibly disposes them to reject, and in 
rejecting which they awfully enhance the punishments 
of hell. These proffers of forgiveness and exhortations 
of amendment, to beings born under a blighting curse, 
fill our minds with a horror which we want words to 
express. 

That this religious system does not produce all the 
effects on character, which might be anticipated, we 
most joyfully admit. It is often, very often, counter- 
acted by nature, conscience, common sense, by the 
general stram of Scripture, by the mild example and 
precepts of Christ, and by the many positive declara- 
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tioDs of God's uDiversal kindness and perfect equity. 
But still we think that we see its unhappy influence. 
It tends to discourage the timid, to give excuses to the 
bad, to feed the vanity of the fanatical, and to oflTer 
shelter to the bad feelings of the malignant. By shock- 
ing, as it does, the fundamental prmciples of morality, 
and by exhibiting a severe and partial Deity, it tends 
strongly to pervert the moral faculty, to form a gloomy, 
forbidding, and servile reUgion, and to lead men to sub- 
stitute censoriousness, bitterness, and persecution, for a 
tender and impartial charity. We think, too, that this 
system, which begins with degrading human nature, may 
be expected to end in pride ; for pride grows out of a 
consciousness of high distinctions, however obtained, 
and no distinction is so great as that which is made be- 
tween the elected and abandoned of God. 

The false and dishonorable views of God, which 
have now been stated, we feel ourselves bound to resist 
unceasingly. Other errors we can pass over with com- 
parative indifference. But we ask our opponents to 
leave to us a God, worthy of our lOve and trust, in 
whom our moral sentiments may delight, in whom our 
weaknesses and sorrows may find refuge. We cling to 
the Divine perfections. We meet them everywhere in 
creation, we read them in the Scriptures, we see a 
lovely image of them in Jesus Christ ; and gratitude, 
love, and veneration call on us to assert them. Re- 
proached, as we often are, by men, it is our consolation 
and happiness, that one of our chief offences is the zeal 
with which we vindicate the dishonored goodness and 
rectitude of God. 

4. Having thus spoken of the unity of God ; of the 
unity of .Tesus, and his inferiority to God ; and of the 
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perfections of the Divine character ; I now proceed to 
give our views of the mediation of Christ, and of the 
purposes of his mission* With regard to the great ob- 
ject which Jesus came to accomplish, there seems to be 
no possibility of mistake. We believe, that he was sent 
by the Father to effect a moral, or spiritual deliverance 
of mankind; that is, to rescue men from sin and its 
consequences, and to bring them to a state of everlast- 
ing purity and happiness. We believe, too, that he ac- 
complishes this sublime purpose by a variety of meth- 
ods; by his instructions respecting God's unity, parental 
character, and moral government, which are admirably 
fitted to reclaim the world from idolatry and impiety, 
to the knowledge, love, and obedience of the Creator ; 
by his promises of pardon to the penitent, and of divme 
assistance to those who labor for progress in moral ex- 
cellence ; by the light which he has thrown on the path 
of duty ; by his own spotless example, in which the 
loveliness and sublimity of virtue shine forth to warm 
and quicken, as well as guide us to perfection ; by his 
threatenings against incorrigible guilt ; by his glorious dis- 
coveries of immortality ; by his sufferings and death ; 
by that signal event, the resurrection, which powerfully 
bore witness to his divine mission, and brought down to 
men's senses a future life ; by his continual intercession, 
which obtains for us spiritual aid and blessings ; and by 
the power with which he is invested of raising the dead, 
judging the world, and conferring the everlastmg rewards 
promised to the faithful. 

We have no desire to conceal the fact, that a dif- 
ference of opinion exists among us, in regard to an in- 
teresting part of Christ's mediation ; I mean, in regard 
to the precise influence of his death on our forgiveness. 
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Many suppose, that this event contributes to our par- 
don, as it was a principal means of confirming his re- 
ligion, and of giving it a power over the mind ; in other 
words, that it procures forgiveness by leading to that 
repentance and virtue, which is the great and pnly con- 
dition on which forgiveness is bestowed. Many of us 
are dissatisfied with this explanation, and think that the 
Scriptures ascribe the remission of sins to Christ's death, 
with an emphasis so peculiar, that we ought to consider 
this event as having a special influence in removing 
punishment, though the Scriptures may not reveal the 
way in which it contributes to this end. 

Whilst, however, we differ in explaming the con- 
nexion between Clirist's death and human forgiveness, 
a connexion which we all gratefully acknowledge, we 
agree in rejecting many sentiments which prevail in 
regard to his mediation. The idea, which is conveyed 
to common minds by the popular system, that Christ's 
death has an influence in making God placable, or mer- 
ciful, in awakening his kindness towards men, we reject 
with strong disapprobation. We are happy to find, 
that this very dishonorable notion is disowned by in- 
telligent Christians of that class from which we differ. 
We recollect, however, that, not long ago, it was com- 
mon to hear of Christ, as having died to appease God's 
wrath, and to pay the debt of sinners to his inflexible 
justice ; and we have a strong persuasion, that the lan- 
guage of popular religious books, and the common mode 
of stating the doctrine of Christ's mediation, still com- 
municate very degrading views of God's character. 
They give to multitudes the impression, that the death 
of Jesus produces a change in the mind of God to- 
wards man, and that in this its efficacy chiefly consists. 

8* R* 
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No error seems to us more pernicious^ We can endtire 
no shade over the pure goodness of God, We ear»« 
estly maintain, thsit Jesus, instead of calling forth; in 
any way or degree, the mercy of the Father, was sent 
by that mercy, to be our Saviour ; that he is nothing 
to the human race, but what he is by God's appoint" 
ment ; that he communicates nothing but what God em- 
powers him to bestow ; that our Father in heaven is 
originally, essentially, and eternally placable, and dis- 
posed to forgive ; and thai his unborrowed, underived, 
and unchangeable love is the only fountain of what 
flows to us through his Son. We conceive, that Jesus 
is dishonored, not glorified, by ascribing to him an mr 
fluence, which clouds the splendor of Divine benevo- 
lence. 

We farther agree in rejecting, as unscriptural and 
absurd, the explanation given by the popular system, 
of the manner in which Christ's death procures for- 
giveness for men. This system used to teach as its 
fundamental principle, that man, having sinned against 
an infinite Being, has contracted infinite guilt, and is 
consequently exposed to an infinite penalty. We believe, 
however, that this reasoning, if reasoning it may be 
called, which overlooks the obvious maxim, that the 
guilt of a being must b^ propcmioned to his nature and 
powers, has fallen into disuse. Still the systen) teach- 
es, that sin, of whatever degree, exposes to endless 
punishment, and that the whole human race, being in- 
fallibly involved by their nature in sin, owe this awful 
penalty to the justice of their Creator. It teaches, that 
this penalty cannot be remitted, in consistency with the 
honor of the divme law, unless a substitute be found 
to endure it or to suffer an equivalent. It also teaches% 
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that, from the nature of the case, no substitute is ade- 
quate to this work, save the infinite God himself; and 
accordingly, Ood, in his second person, took on him 
human nature, that he might pay to his own justice the 
debt of punishment incurred by men, and might thus 
reconcile forgiveness with the claims and threatenings 
of his law. Such is the prevalent system. Now^ to 
OS, this doctrine seems to carry on its front strong 
marks of absurdity ; and we maintain that Christianity 
ought not to be encumbered with it, unless it be laid 
down in the New Testament fully and expressly. We 
ask our adversaries, then, to point to some plain passages 
where it is taught. We ask for one text, in which we 
are told, that God took human nature that he lAight 
make an infinite satisfaction to his own justice ; for one 
text, which tells us, that human guilt requires an infinite 
substitute ; that Christ's sufferings owe their efficacy 
to their being borne by an infinite being ; or that his 
divine nature gives infinite value to the sufferings of the 
human. Not one word of this description can we find 
in the Scriptures ; not a text, which even hints at these 
strai^e doctrines. They are altogether, we believe, 
the fictions of theologians. Christianity is in no degree 
responsible for /them. We are astonished at their prev- 
alence. What can be plainer, than that God cannot, 
in any sense, be a sufferer, or bear a penalty in the 
room of his creatures } How dishonorable to him is 
the supposition, that his justice is now s<!> severe, as to 
exact infinite punishment for the sins of frail and feeble 
men, and now so easy and yielding, as to accept the 
limited pains of Christ's human soul, as a full equiva- 
lent for the endless woes due from the world ? How 
plain is it also, according to this doctrine, that God, 
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instead of*- being plenteous in forgiveness, never for« 
gives ; for it seems absurd to speak of men as forgiven, ' 
when their whole punishment, or an equivalent to it, is 
borne by a substitute ? A scheme more fitted to ob- 
scure the brightness of Christianity and the mercy of 
God, or less suited to give comfort to a guilty and 
troubled mind, could not, we think, be easily framed. 

We believe, too, that this system is unfavorable to 
the character. It naturally leads men to think, that 
Christ came to change God's mind rather than their 
own ; that the highest object of his mission was to 
avert punishment, rather than to communicate holiness ; 
and that a large part of religion consists in disparaging 
good works and human virtue, for the purpose of mag- 
nifying the value of Christ's vicarious sufferings. In 
this way, a sense of the infinite importance and indis- 
pensable necessity of personal improvement is weak- 
ened, and high-sounding praises of Christ's cross seem 
often to be substituted for obedience to his precepts. 
For ourselves, we have not so learned ^ Jesus. Whilst 
we gratefully acknowledge, that he came to rescue us 
from punishment, we believe, that he was sent on a still 
nobler errand, namely, to deliver us from sin itself, and 
to form us to a sublime and heavenly virtue. We re- 
gard him as a Saviour, chiefly as he is the light, phy- 
sician, and guide of the dark, diseased, and wander- 
ing mind. Mo influence in the universe seems to us so 
glorious, as that over the character ; and no redemption 
so worthy of thankfuhiess, as the restoration of the 
soul to purity. Without this, pardon, were it possible, 
would be of little value. Why pluck the sinner from 
hell, if a hell be left to burn in his own breast ? Why 
raise him to heaven, if he remain a stranger to its sane- 
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rity and love ? With these impressions, we are ac- 
customed to value the Gospel chiefly as it abounds in 
effectual aids, motives, excitements to a generous and 
divine virtue. In this virtue, as in a common centre, 
we see all its doctrines, precepts, promises meet ; and 
we believe, that faith in this religion is of no worth, 
and contributes nothing to salvation, any farther than as 
it uses these doctrines, precepts, promises, and the whole 
life, character, sufferings, and triumphs of Jesus, as the 
means of purifying the mind, of changing it into the 
likeness of his celestial excellence. 

6. Having thus stated our views of the highest ob- 
ject of Christ's mission, that it is the recovery of men 
to virtue, or holiness, I shall now, in the last place, 
give our views of the nature of Christian virtue, or 
true holiness. We believe that all virtue has its foun- 
dation in the moral nature of man, that is, in conscience, 
or his sense of duty, and in the power of forming his 
temper and life according to conscience. We believe 
that these moral faculties are the grounds of respon- 
sibility, and the highest distinctions of human nature. 
and that no act is praiseworthy, any farther than it 
springs from their exertion. We believe, that no dis- 
positions infused into us without our own moral activity, 
are of the nature of virtue, and therefore, we reject the 
doctrine of irresistible divine influence on the human 
mind, moulding it into goodness, as marble is hewn 
into a statue. Such goodness, if this word may be 
used, would not be the object of moral approbation, 
any more than the instinctive affections of inferior ani- 
mals, or the constitutional amiableness of human beings. 

By these remarks, we do not mean to deny the im- 
portance of God's aid or Spirit ; but by his Spirit, we 
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mean a moral, illuminating, and persuasive influence, 
not physical, not compulsory, not involving a necessity 
of virtue. We object, strongly, to the idea of many 
Christians respecting man's impotence and God's irre- 
sistible agehcy on the heart, believing that they subvert 
our responsibility and the laws of our moral nature, that 
they make men machines, that they cast on God the 
blame of all evil deeds, that they discourage good minds, 
and inflate the fanatical with wild conceits of immediate 
and sensible inspiration. 

Among the virtues, we give the first place to the love 
of God. We believe, that this principle is the true end 
and happiness of our being, that we werfe made for 
union with our Creator, that his infinite perfection is 
the only sufficient object and true resting-place for the 
insatiable desires and unlimited capacities of the human 
mind, and that, without him, our noblest sentiments, ad- 
miration, veneration, hope, and love, would witlier and 
decay. We beheve, too, that the love of God is not 
only essential to happiness, but to the strength and per- 
fection of all the virtues ; that conscience, without the 
sanction of God's authority and retributive justice, would 
be a weak director ; that benevolence, unless nourished 
by communion with his goodness, and encouraged by 
his smile, could not thrive amidst the selfishness and 
thanklessness of the world ; and that self-government, 
without a sense of the divine inspection, would hardly 
extend beyond an outward and partial purity. God, 
as he is essentially goodness, holiness, justice, and vir- 
tue, so he is the life, motive, and sustainer of virtue in 
tlie human soul. 

But, whilst we earnestly inculcate the love of God, 
we believe that great care is necessary to distinguish it 
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from counterfeits. We think that much which is called 
piety is worthless. Many have fallen into the error, 
tliat there can be no excess in feelings which have (Jod 
for their object ; and, distrusting as coldness that self- 
possession, without wliich virtue and devotion lose all 
their dignity, they have abandoned themselves to extrav- 
agances, which have brought contempt on piety. Most 
certainly, if the love of God be that which often bears 
its name, the less we have of it the better. If religion 
be the shipwreck of understanding, we cannot keep too 
far from it. On this subject, we always speak plainly. 
We cannot sacrifice our reason to the reputation of 
zeal. We owe it to truth and religion to maintain, 
that fanaticism, partial insanity, sudden impressions, 
and ungovernable transports, are any thing rather than 
piety. 

We conceive, that the true love of God is a moral 
sentiment, founded on a clear perception, and consisting 
in a high esteem and veneration, of his moral perfec- 
tions. Thus, it perfectly coincides, and is in fact the 
same thing, with the love of virtue, rectitude, and good- 
ness. You will easily judge, then, what we esteem the 
surest and only decisive signs of piety. We lay no 
stress on strong excitements. We esteem him, and him 
only a pious man, who practically conforms to God's 
moral perfections and government ; who shows his de- 
light in God's benevolence, by loving and serving his 
neighbour ; his delight in God's justice, by being reso- 
lutely upright ; his sense of God's purity, by regulating 
his thoughts, imagination, and desires ; and whose con- 
versation, business, and domestic life are swayed by a 
regard to God's presence and authority. In all things 
else men may deceive themselves. Disordered nerves 
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may give tbem strange sights, and sounds, and impres- 
sions. Texts of Scripture may come to them as from 
Heaven. Their whole souls may be moved, and theii 
confidence in God's favor be undoubtmg. But in all 
this there is no religion. The question is. Do they love 
God's commands, in whicb bi& ehavacter is fully ex- 
pressed, an4 give up to these (heir habus and passions ? 
Without this, ecstasy is a mockery. Gne surrender 
of desire to God's will, is worth, a thousand transports. 
We do not judge of the bent of men's minds by their 
raptures, any more than we judge of the natural direc- 
tipn of a tree during a storm. We rather suspect loud 
profession, for we have observed, that deep feelini^ is 
generally noiseless, and least seeks display. 

We would not, by these remarks, be understood as 
wishing to exclude from religion warmth, and even 
transpoi^. We honor, and highly value, true religious 
sensibility. We believe, that Christianity is intended 
to act powerfully on our whole nature, on the heart as 
well as the understanding and the conscience. We 
conceive of heaven as a state where the love of God 
will be exalted into an unbounded fervor and joy ; and 
we desire, in our pilgrimage here, to drink into the 
spirit of that better world. But we think^ that religious 
warmth is only to be valued, when it springs naturally 
from an improved character, whea it comes unforced, 
when it is the recompense of obedience, when it is the 
warmth of a mind which understands God by being like 
him, and when, instead of disordering, it exalts the 
understanding, invigorates conscience, gives a pleasure 
to common duties, and is seen to exist in connexion 
with cheerfulness, judiciousness, and a reasonable frame 
of mind. When we ot)serve a fervor, called religious, 
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in men whose general character expresses little refine 
ment and elevation, and whose piety seems at war with 
reason, we pay it little respect. We honor relij»on 
too much to give its sacred name to a feverish, forced, 
fluctuating zeal, which has little power over the life. 

Another important branch of virtue, we believe to be 
love to Christ. The greatness of the work of Jesus, 
the spirit with which he executed it, and the sufferings 
which he bore for our salvation, we feel to be strong 
claims on our gratitude and veneration. We see in na- 
ture no beauty to be compared with the loveliness of his 
character, nor do we find on earth a benefactor to wliora 
we owe an equal debt. We read his history with de- 
light, and learn from it the perfection of our nature. 
We are particularly touched by his death, which was 
endured for our redemption, and by that strength of 
charity which triumphed over his pains. His resurrec- 
tion is the foundation of our hope of immortality. His 
intercession gives us boldness to draw nigh to the throne 
of grace, and we look up to heaven with new desire, 
when we think, that, if we follow him here, we shall 
there see his benignant countenance, and enjoy his 
friendship for ever. 

I need not express to you our views on the subject 
of the benevolent virtues. We attach such importance 
to these, that we are sometimes reproached with exalt- 
ing them above piety. We regard the spirit of love, 
charity, meekness, forgiveness, liberality, and benefi- 
cence, as the badge and distinction of Christians, as the 
brightest image we can bear of God, as the best proof 
of piety. On this subject, I need not, and cannot en- 
large ; but there is one branch of benevolence which I 
ought not to pass over in silence, because we think that 
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we conceive of it more highly and justly than many of 
our brethren. I refer to the duty of candor, charitable 
judgment, especially towards those who differ in religious 
opinion. We think, that in nothing have Christians so 
widely departed from their religion, as in this particular. 
We read with astonishment and horror, the history of 
the church ; and sometimes when we look back on the 
fires of persecution, and on the zeal of Christians, in 
building up walls of separation, and in giving up one 
another to perdition, we feel as if we were reading the 
records of an infernal, rather than a heavenly kingdom. 
An enemy to every religion, if asked to describe a 
Christian, would, with some show of reason, depict him 
as an idolater of his own distinguishing opinions, covered 
with badges of party, shutting his eyes on the virtues, 
and his ears on' the arguments, of his opponents, arrogat- 
ing all excellence to his own sect and all saving power 
to his own creed, sheltering under the name of pious 
zeal the love of domination, the conceit of infallibility, 
and the spirit of intolerance^ and trampling on men's 
rights under the pretence of saving their souls. 

W^ can hardly conceive of a plainer obligation on 
beings of our frail and fallible nature, who are instructed 
in the duty of candid judgment, than to abstain from 
condemning men of apparent conscientiousness and sin- 
cerity, who are chargeable with no crime but that of 
differing from us in the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
and differing, too, on topics of great and acknowledged 
obscurity. We are astonished at the hardihood of those, 
who, with Christ's warnings sounding in their ears, take 
on them the responsibility of making creeds for his 
church, and cast out professors of virtuous lives for im- 
agined errors, for the guilt of thmking for themselves. 
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We know that zeal for truth is the cover for this usur- 
pation of Christ's prerogative ; but we think that zeal 
for truth, as it is called, is very suspicious, except in 
men, whose capacities and advantages, whose patient 
dehberation, and whose improvements in humility, mild- 
ness, and candor, give them a right to hope that their 
views are more just than those of their neighbours. 
Much of what passes for a zeal for truth, we look upon 
with little respect, for it often appears to thrive most 
luxuriantly where other virtues shoot up thinly and 
feebly ; and we have no gratitude for those reformers, 
who would force upon us a doctrine which has not 
sweetened their own tempers, or made them better men 
than their neighbours. 

We are accustomed to think much of the difficul- 
ties attending religious inquiries ; difficulties springing 
from the slow developement of our minds, from the 
power of early impressions, from the state of society, 
from human authority, from tlie general neglect of the 
reasoning powers, from the want of just principles of 
criticism and of important helps in interpreting Scrip- 
ture, and from various other causes. We find, that on 
no subject have men, and even good men, ingrafted so 
many strange conceits, wild theories, and fictions of fan- 
cy, as on religion ; and remembering, as we do, that 
we ourselves are sharers of the common frailty, we dare 
not assume infallibility in the treatment of our fellow- 
Christians, or encourage in common Christians, who 
have little time for investigation, the habit of denoun- 
cing and contemning other denominations, perhaps more 
enlightened and virtuous than their own. Charity, for- 
bearance, a delight in the virtues of different sects, a 
backwardness to censure and condemn, these are vir- , 
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tues, which, however poorly practised by us, we admire 
and recommend ; and we Would rather join ourselves to 
the church in which they abound, than to any other 
communion, however elated with the belief of its own 
orthodoxy, however strict hi guarding its creed, however 
burning with zeal against imagined error. 

I have thus given the distinguishing views of those 
Christians in. whose names I have spoken. We have 
embraced this system, not hastily or Hghtly, but after 
much deliberation ; and we hold it fast, not merely be-, 
cause we believe it to be true, but because we regard it 
as purifying truth, as a doctrine according to godliness, as 
able to " work mightily " and to " bring forth fruit" in 
them who beheve. That we wish to spread it, we have 
no desire to conceal ; but we think, that we wish its 
diffusion, because we regard it as more friendly to prac- 
tical piety and pure morals than tlie opposite doctrines, 
because it gives clearer and nobler views of duty, and 
stronger motives to its performance, because it recom- 
mends religion at once to the understanding and the 
heart, because it asserts the lovely and venerable attri- 
butes of God, because it tends to restore the benevolent 
spirit of Jesus to his divided and afflicted church, and 
because it cuts off every hope of God's favor, except 
tliat which springs from practical conformity to the life 
and precepts of Christ. We see nothing in our views 
to give offence, save their purity, and it is their purity, 
which makes us seek and hope their extension through 
the world. 

My friend and brother ; — You are this day to take 
upon you important duties ; to be clothed with an office, 
which the Son 6f God did not disdair. ; to devote your- 
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self to that religion, which the most hallowed lips have 
preached, and the most precious blood sealed. We 
trust that you will bring to tliis work a willing mind, a 
firm purpose, a martyr's spirit, a readiness to toil and 
suffer for the truth, a devotion of your best powers to 
the interests of piety and virtue. I have spoken of the 
doctrines which you will probably pneach ; but I do not 
mean, that you are to give yourself to controversy. 
You will remember, that good practice is the end of 
preaching, and will labor to make your people holy liv- 
ers, rather than skilful disputants. Be careful, lest the 
desire of defending what you deem truth, and of repel- 
ling reproach and misrepresentation, turn you aside from 
your great business, which is to fix in men's minds a 
living conviction of the obligation, sublimity, and happi- 
ness of Christian virtue. The best way to vindicate 
your sentiments, is to show, in your preaching and life, 
their intimate connexion with Christian morals, with a 
high and delicate sense of duty, with candor towards 
your opposers, with inflexible mtegrity, and with an ha- 
bitual reverence for God. If any light can pierce and 
scatter the clouds of prejudice, it is that of a pure ex- 
ample. My brother, may your life preach more loudly 
than your lips. Be to this people a pattern of all good 
works, and may your instructions derive authority from 
a well-grounded belief in your hearers, that you speak 
from the heart, that you preach from experience, that 
the truth which you dispense has wrought powerfully in 
your own heart, that Ood, and Jesus, and heaven, are 
not merely words on your lips, but most affecting reali- 
ties to your mind, and springs of hope and consolation, 
and strength, in all your trials. Thus laboring, may 
you reap abundantly, and have a testimony of your iaitb- 
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fulness, not only in your own conscience, but in tlie 
esteem, love, virtues, and improvements of your people. 
To all who hear me, I would say, with the Apostle, 
Prove all things, hold fast that which is good. Do not, 
brethren, shrink from the duty of searching God's Word 
for yourselves, through fear of human censure and de- 
nunciation. Do not think, that you may innocently fol- 
low the opinions which prevail around you, without in- 
vestigation, on the ground, that Christianity is now so 
purified from errors, as to need no laborious research. 
There is much reason to believe, that Christianity is at 
this moment dishonored by gross and cherished corrup- 
tions. If you remember the darkness which hung over 
the Gospel for ages ; if you consider tlie impure union, 
which still subsists in almost every Christian country, 
between the church and state, and which enlists men's 
selfishness and ambition on the side of established 
error ; if you recollect in what degree the spirit of in- 
tolerance has checked free inquiry, not only before, but 
since the Reformation ; you will see that Christianity 
cannot have freed itself from all the human inventions, 
which disfigured it under the Papal tyranny. No. Much 
stubble is yet to be burned ; much rubbish to be re- 
moved ; many gaudy decorations, which a false taste has 
hung around Christianity, must be swept away ; and the 
earth-boni fogs, which have long shrouded it, must be 
scattered, before this divine fabric will rise before us in 
its native and awful majesty, in its harmonious propor- 
tions, in its mild and celestial splendors. This glorious 
reformation in the church, we hope, under God's bless- 
ing, from the progress of the human intellect, from the 
moral progress of society, from the consequent decline 
€£ pre^^'ce and bigotry, and, though last not least, from 
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the subversion of human authority in matters of religion, 
from the fall of those hierarchies, and other human insti- 
tutions, by which the minds of mdividuals are oppressed 
under the weight of numbers, and a Papal dominion is 
perpetuated in the Protestant church. Our earnest 
prayer to God is, that he will overturn, and overturn, 
and overturn the strong-holds of spiritual usurpation, until 
HE shall come, whose right it is to i:ule the minds of 
men ; that the conspiracy of ages against the liberty of 
Christians may be brought to an end ; that the servile 
assent, so long yielded to human creeds, may give place 
to honest and devout inquiry into the Scriptures ; and 
that Christianity, thus purified from error, may put forth 
its almighty energy, and prove itself, by its ennobling m- 
fluence on the mind, to be mdeed '^ the power of God 
unto salvation." 
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Mark xii. 29, 30 : ** And Jesus answered him, The first of all the 
commandments is, Hear, Israel ; The Lord our Grod is one 
Lord. And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength. This is the first commandment" 

We have assembled to dedicate this building to the 
worship of the only living and true God, and to the 
teaching of the religion of his son, Jesus Christ. By 
this act we do not expect to confer on this spot of ground 
and these walls any peculiar sanctity or any njysterious 
properties. We do not suppose, that, in consequence 
of rites now performed, the worship offered here will 
be more acceptable than prayer uttered in the closet, 
or breathed from the soul in the midst of business ; or 
that the instructions delivered from this pulpit will be 
more effectual, than if they were uttered in a private 
r) welling or the open air. By dedication we understand 
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only a solemn ercpression of the purpose for which this 
building is reared, joined with prayer to Him, who 
alone can crown our enterprise with success, that our 
design may be accepted and fulfilled. For this religious 
act, we find indeed no precept in the New Testament, 
and on this account some have scrupled as to its pro- 
priety. But we are not among those who consider the 
written Word as a statute-book, by the letter of which 
every step in life must be governed. We believe, on 
the other hand, that one of the great excellences of 
Christianity is, that it does not deal in , minute regula* 
tion, but that, having given broad views of duty, and 
enjoined a pure and disinterested spirit, it leaves us 
to apply these rules and express this spirit according 
to the promptings of the divine monitor within us, and 
according to the claims and exigencies of the ever vary- 
ing conditions in which we are placed. We believe, 
too, that revelation is not intended to supersede God's 
other modes of instruction ; that it is not intended to 
drown, but to make more audible, the voice of nature. 
Now, nature dictates the propriety of such an act as we 
are this day assembled to perform. Nature has always 
taught men, on the completion of an important struc- 
ture, designed for public aAd lasting good, to solemnize 
its first appropriation to the purpose for which it was 
reared, by some special service. To us there is a 
sacredness in this moral instinct, in this law written on 
the heart ; and in listening reverently to God's dictates, 
however conveyed, we doubt not that we shall enjoy 
bis acceptance and blessing. 

I have said, we dedicate this building to the teaching 
of the Gospel of Christ. But in the present state of 
the Christian church, these words are not as definite as 
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they one day will be. This Gospel is variously inter- 
preted. It is preached in various forms. Christendom 
is parcelled out into various sects. When, therefore, 
we see a new house of worship reared, the question 
immediately arises. To what mode of teaching Chris- 
tianity is it to be devoted ? I need not tell you, my 
hearers, that this house has been built by that class of 
Christians, who are called Unitarians, and that the Gos- 
pel will here be taught, as interpreted by that body of 
believers. This you all know ; but perhaps all present 
have not attached a very precise meaning to the word, 
by which our particular views of Christianity ai'e desig- 
nated. Unitarianism has been made a term of so much 
reproach, and has been uttered in so many tones of 
alarm, horror, indignation, and scorn, that to many it 
gives only a vague impression of something monstrous, 
impious, unutterably perilous. To such, I would say, 
that this doctrine, which is considered by some as the 
last and most perfect invention of Satan, the consum- 
mation of his blasphemies, the most cunning weapon 
ever forged in the fires of hell, amounts to this, — That 
there is One God, even the Father ; and that Jesus 
Christ is not this One God, but his son and messenger, 
who derived all his powers and glories from the Univer- 
sal Parent, and who came into the world not to claiia 
supreme homage for himself, but to carry up the soul 
to his Father as the Only Divine Person, the Only Ulti- 
mate Object of religious worship. To us, this doctrine 
seems not to have sprung from hell, but to have de- 
scended from the throne of God, and to invite and 
attract us thither. To us it seems to come from the 
Scriptures, with a voice loud as the sound of many 
waters, and as articulate and clear as if Jesus, in a 
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bodily form, were pronouncing it distinctly in our ears. 
To this doctrine, and to Christianity interpreted in con- 
sistency with it, we dedicate this building. 

That we desire to propagate this doctrine, we do not 
conceal. It is a treasure, which we wish not to confine 
to ourselves, which we dare not lock up in our own 
breasts. We regard it as given to us for others, as well 
as for ourselves. We should rejoice to spread it through 
this ^reat city, to carry it into every dwelling, and to 
send it far and wide to the remotest settlements of our 
country. Am I asked, why we wish this diffusion f 
We dare not say, that we are in no degree influenced 
by sectarian feeling ; for we see it raging around us, and 
we should be more than men, were we wholly to escape 
an epidemic passion. We do hope, however, that our 
main purpose and aim is not sectarian, but to promote 
a purer and nobler piety than now prevails. We are 
not induced to spread our opinions by the mere convic- 
tion that they are true ; for there are many truths, his- 
torical, metaphysical, scientific, literary, which we have 
no anxiety to propagate. We regard them as the high- 
est, most important, most efiicient truths, and therefore 
demanding a firm testimony, and earnest efforts to make 
them known. In thus speaking, we do not mean, that 
we regard our peculiar views as essential to salvation. 
Far from us be this spirit of exclusion, the very spirit 
of antichrist, the worst of all the delusions of Popery 
and of Protestantism. We hold nothing to be essential, 
but the simple and supreme dedication of the mind, 
heart, and life to God and to his will. This inward 
and practical devotedness to the Supreme Being, we are 
assured, is attained and accepted under all the forms of 
Christianity. We believe, however, that it is favored 
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by that truth which we mamtain, as by no other system 
of faith. We regard Unitarianism as peculiarly the 
friend of inward, living, practical religion. For this we 
value it. For this we would spread it ; and we desire 
none to embrace it, but such as shall seek and derive 
from it this celestial influence. 

This character and property of Unitarian Christian- 
ity, its fitness to promote true, deep, and living piety, 
being our chief ground of attachment to it, and our 
chief motive for dedicating this house to its inculcation, 
I have thought proper to make this the topic of my 
present discourse. I do not propose to prove the truth 
of Unitarianism by Scriptural authorities, for this argu- 
ment would exceed the limits of a sermon, but to show 
its superior tendency to form an elevated religious char- 
acter. If, however, this position can be sustained, I 
shall have contributed no weak argument in support of 
the truth of our views ; for the chief purpose of Chris- 
tianity undoubtedly is, to promote piety, to bring us to 
God, to fill our souls with that Great Being, to make 
us aUve to him ; and a religious system can carry no 
more authentic mark of a divine original, than its obvi- 
ous, direct, and peculiar adaptation to quicken and raise 
the mind to its Creator. — In speaking thus of Unitarian 
Christianity as promoting piety, I ought to observe, that 
I use this word in its proper and highest sense. I mean 
not every thing which bears the name of piety, for under 
this title superstition, fanaticism, and formality are walk- 
ing abroad and claiming respect. I mean not an anxious 
frame of mind, not abject and slavish fear, not a dread 
of hell, not a repetition of forms, not church-going, not 
loud profession, not severe censure of others' irreligion ; 
but filial love and reverence towards God, habitual grati- 
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tude, cheerful trust, ready obedience, and, though last 
not least, an imitation of the ever-active and unbounded 
bene\olence of the Creator. 

The object of this discourse requires me to speak 
with great freedom of different systems of religion. But 
let me not be misunderstood. Let not the uncharitable* 
ness, which I condemn, be lightly laid to my charge. 
Let it be remembered, that 1 speak only of systems, 
not of those who embrace them. In setting forth with 
all simplicity what seem to me the good or bad tenden- 
cies of doctrines, I have not a thought of giving stand- 
ards or measures by which to estimate the virtue or vice 
of their professors. Nothing would be more unjust, 
than to decide on men's characters from their peculiari- 
ties of faith ; and the reason is plain. Such peculiari- 
ties are not the only causes which impress and determioe 
the mind. Our nature is exposed to innumerable other 
influences. If indeed a man were to know nothing but 
his creed, were to meet with no human beings but those 
who adopt it, were to see no example and to hear no 
conversation, but such as were formed by it; if his 
creed were to meet him everywhere, and to exclude 
every other object of thought ; then his character might 
be expected to answer to it with great precision. But 
our Creator has not shut us up in so narrow a school. 
The mind is exposed to an infinite variety of mfluences, 
and these are multiplying with the progress of society. 
Education, friendship, neighbourhood, public opinion, 
the state of society, "the genius of the place" where 
we live, books, events, the pleasures and business of life, 
tlie outward creation, our physical temperament, and in- 
numerable other causes, are perpetually pouring in upon 
the soul tlioughts, views, and emotions ; and these influ- 
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ences are so complicated, so peculiarly combined in the 
fcaseof every individual, and so modified by the original 
susceptibilities and constitution of every mind, that on 
no subject is there greater uncertainty, than on the 
formation of character. To determine the precise op- 
eration of a religious opinion amidst this host of influ- 
ences, surpasses human power. A great truth may 
be completely neutralized by the countless impressions 
and excitements, which the mind receives from other 
sources ; and so a great error may be disarmed of much 
of its power, by the superior energy of other and bet- 
ter views, of early habits, and of virtuous examples. 
Nothing is more conmion than to see a doctrine be- 
lieved without swaying the will. Its efficacy depends,^ 
not on the assent of the intellect, but on the place which 
it occupies m the thoughts, on the distinctness and vivid- 
ness with which it is conceived, on its association with 
our common ideas, on its frequency of recurrence, and 
on its command of the attention, without which it has 
no lifer^ Accordingly, pernicious opinions are not sel- 
dom held by men of the most illustrious Virtue. I mean 
not, then, in commending or condemning systems, to 
pass sentence on their professors. I know the power 
of the mind to select from a multifarious system, for 
its habitual use, those features or principles which are 
generous, pure, and ennobling, and by these, to sustain 
its spiritual life amidst the nominal profession of many 
errors. I know that a creed is one thing, as written 
in a book, and another, as it exists in the minds of its 
advocates. In the book, all the doctrines appear in 
equally strong and legible lines. In the mind, many 
are faintly traced and seldom recurred to, whilst others 
are inscribed as with sunbeams, and are the chosen, 
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constant lights of the soul. Hence, in good men of 
opposing denominations, a real s^eement may subsist 
as to their vital principles of faith ; and amidst the 
division of tongues, there may be unity of soul, and the 
same internal worship of God. By these remarks, I 
do not mean that error is not evil, or that it bears no 
pernicious fruit. Its tendencies are always bad. But 
I mean, that these tendencies exert themselves amidst 
so many counteracting influences ; and that injurious 
opinions so often lie dead, through the want of mixture 
with the common thoughts, through the mind's not 
absorbing them, and changing them into its own sub- 
stance ; that the highest respect may, and ought to 
be cherished for men, in whose creed we find much to 
disapprove. In this discourse I shall speak freely, and 
some may say severely, of Trinitarianism ; but I love 
and honor not a few of its advocates ; and in oppos- 
ing what I deem their error, I would on no account 
detract from their worth. After these remarks, I hope 
that the language of earnest discussion and strong con- 
viction will not be construed into the want of that 
charity, which I acknowledge as the first grace of our 
religion. 

I now proceed to illustrate and prove the superiority 
of Unitarian Christianity, as a means of promoting a 
deep and noble piety. 

I. Unitarianism is a system most favorable to piety, 
because it presents to the mind One, and only one. In- 
finite Person, to whom supreme homage is to be paid. 
It does not weaken the energy of religious sentiment 
by dividing it among various objects. It collects and 
concentrates the soul on One Father of unbounded, 
undivided, unrivalled gloiy. To Him it teaches the 
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mind to rise through all beings. Around Him it gathers 
all the splendors of the universe. To Him it teaches 
us to ascribe whatever good we receive or behold, the 
beauty and magnificence of nature, the liberal gifts of 
Providence, the capacities of the soul, the bonds of 
society, and especially the riches of grace and redemp- 
tion, the mission, and powers, and beneficent influences 
of Jesus Christ. All happiness it traces up to the 
Father, as the sole source ; and the mind, which these 
views have penetrated, through this intimate association 
of every thing exciting and exahing in the universe with 
One Infinite Parent, can and does offer itself up to 
him with the intensest and profoundest love, of which 
human nature is susceptible. The Trinitarian indeed 
professes to believe in one God, and means to hold 
fast this truth. But three persons, having distinctive 
qualities and relations, of whom one is sent and another 
the sender, one is given and another the giver, of whom 
one intercedes and another hears the intercession, of 
whom one takes flesh and another never becomes incar- 
nate, — three persons, thus discriminated, are as truly 
three objects of the mind, as if they were acknowledged 
to be separate divinities ; and, from the principles of 
our nature, they cannot act on the niind as deeply and 
powerfully as one Infinite Person, to whose sole good- 
ness all happiness is ascribed. To multiply infinite 
objects for the heart, is to distract it. To scatter the 
attention among three equal persons, is to impair the 
power of each. The more strict and absolute the 
unity of God, the more easily and intimately all the 
impressions and emotions of piety flow together, and 
are condensed into one glowing thought, one thrilling 
love. No language can express the absorbing energy 
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of the thought of one Infinite Father. When vitdljf 
implanted in the soul, it grows and gains strength ton 
ever. It enriches itself by every new view of God'i 
word and works ; gathers tribute from all regions and 
^ ages ; and attracts into itself all the rays of beauty, 
glory, and joy, in the material and spiritual creation. 

My hearers, as you would feel the full influence of 
God upon your souls, guard sacredly, keep unobscured 
and unsullied, that fundamental and glorious truth, that 
there is One, and only One Almighty Agent in the 
universe, one Infinite Father. Let this truth dwell in 
me in its uncorrupted simplicity, and I have the spring , 
and nutriment of an ever-growing piety. I have an 
object for my mind towards which all things bear me. 
I know whither to go in all trial, whom to bless in all 
joy,- whom to adore in all I behold. But let three per- 
sons claim from me supreme homage, and claim it on 
different grounds, one for sending and another for com* 
mg to my relief, and I am divided, distracted, perplexed. 
My frail intellect is overborne. Instead of One Father, 
on whose arm I can rest, my mind is torn from object 
to object, and I tremble, lest among so many claimants 
of supreme love, I should withhold from one or aBother 
his due. 

II. Unitarianism is the system most favorable to pie- 
ty, because it holds forth and preserves inviolate the 
spirituality of God. ''God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth." 
It is of great importance to the progress and elevadon 
of the religious principle, that we should refine more 
and more our conceptions of God ; that we should sep* 
arate from him all material properties, and whatever is 
limited or imperfect in our own nature ; that we should 
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regard bim as a pure intelligeDce, an unmixed and infinite 
Mind. When it pleased God to select the Jewish peo- 
ple and place them under miraculous interpositions, one 
of the first precepts given them was, that they should 
not represent God under any bodily form, any graven 
image, or the likeness of any creature. Next came 
ChrisUanity, which had this as one of its great objects, 
to render religion still more spiritual, by abolishing the 
ceremonial and outward worship of former times, and 
by discarding those grosser modes of describing God, 
through which the ancient prophets had sought to impress 
an unrefined people. 

Now, Unitarian ism concurs with this sublime moral 
purpose of God. It asserts his spirituality. It ap- 
proaches him under no bodily form, but as a pure spirit, 
as the infinite and the universal Mind. On the other 
hand, it is the direct influence of Trinitarianism to ma- 
terialize men's conceptions of God ; and, in truth, this 
system is a relapse into the error of the rudest and earli- 
est ages, into the worship of a corporeal God. Its 
leading feature is, the doctrine of a God clothed with a 
body, and acting and speaking through a material frame, 
— of the Infinite Divinity dying on a cross ; a doctrine, 
which in earthliness reminds us of the mytliology of the 
rudest pagans, and which a pious Jew, in the twilight of 
the Mosaic religion, would have shrunk from with horror. 
It seems to me no small objection to the Trinity, that it 
supposes God to take a body in the later and more im- 
proved ages of the world, when it is plain, that such a 
manifestation, if needed at all, was peculiarly required 
in the infancy of the race. The effect of such a system 
m debasing the idea of God, in associating with the 
Divinity human passions and infirmities, is too obvious 
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to need much elucidation. On the supposition that the 
second person of the Trinity became incarnate, God 
may be said to be a material being, on the same general 
ground, on which this is afSrmed of man ; for man b 
material only by the union of the mind with the body ; 
and the very meaning of incarnation is, that God took a 
body, through which he acted and spoke, as the human 
soul operates through its corporeal organs. Every bodily 
affection may thus be ascribed to God. Accordingly 
the Trinitarian, in his most solemn act of adoration, is 
heard to pray in these appalling words : " Good Lord, 
deliver us ; by the mystery of thy holy incarnation, by 
tliy holy nativity and circumcision, by thy baptism, fast- 
ing, and temptation, by thine agony and bloody sweat, 
by thy cross and passion, good Lord, deliver us." Now 
I ask you to judge, from the principles of human nature, 
whether to worshippers, who adore their God for his 
wounds and tears, his agony, and blood, and sweat, the 
ideas of corporeal existence and human suffering will 
not predominate over the conceptions of a purely spir- 
itual essence ; whether the mind, in clinging to the man, 
will not lose the God ; whether a surer method for de- 
pressing and adulterating the pure thought of the DiviniQr 
could have been devised. That the Trinitarian is un- 
conscious of mis influence of his faith, I know, nor do 
I charge it on him as a crime. Still it exists, and can* 
not be too much deplored. 

The Roman Catholics, true to human nature and 
their creed, have sought, by painting and statuary, to 
bring their imagined God before their eyes ; and have 
thus obtained almost as vivid impressions of him, as if 
they had lived with him on the earth. The Protestant 
condemns them for using these similitudes and represen- 
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MiiMis in their worship ; but, if t Trinitarian, he does so 
ii» his own condemnation. For if, as he believes, it was 
CKbce a duty to bow in adoration before the living body 
^ hid incarnate God, what possible guilt can there be in 
Worshippmg before the pictured or sculptured memorial 
itf the sattie being ? Christ's body may as truly be rep- 
fei^istited by the artist, as any other human form ; and its 
Miftge may be used as effectually and properly, as that 
tt an ancient sage or hero, to recall him with vividness 
It) the mind. — Is it said, that God has expressly forbid- 
den the use of images in our worship ? But why was 
that prohibition laid on the Jews ? For this express 
reason, that God had not presented himself to them in 
ffiiy form, which admitted of representation. Hear the 
language of Moses : ^' Take good heed lest ye make 
you a graven image, for ye saw no manner of similitude 
on the day that the Lord spake unto you in Horeb otit 
of the midst of the fire."* If, since that period, God 
has taken a body, then the reason of the prohibition has 
ceased ; and if he took a body, among other purposes, 
that he might assist the weakness of the intellect, which 
needs a material form, then a statue, which lends so 
great an aid to the conception of an absent friend^ is not 
only justified, but seems to be required. 

This materializing and embodying of the Supreme 
Being, wUch is die essence of Trinitarianisni^ cannot 
but be adverse to a growing and exalted piety. Human 
and divine properties, being coofocmded io one being, 
lose their dbtinctness. The splendors of the Godhead 
are dimmed. The worshippers of an tncamate f >eity, 
dirou^ the fradltT of their nature, are strosiij^y tentyUfd 
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to fasten chiefly on his human attributes ; and their devo* 
tion, instead of rising to the Infinite God, and taking the 
peculiar character which infinity inspires, becomes rather 
a human affection, borrowing much of its fervor from the 
ideas of suffering, blood, and death. It is indeed possi- 
ble, that this God-man (to use the strange phraseology 
of Trinitarians) may excite the mind more easily, than a 
purely spiritual divinity ; just as a tragedy, addressed to 
the eye and ear, will interest the muldtude more than the 
contemplation of the most exalted character. But the 
emotions, which are the most easily roused, are not the 
profoundesi or most enduring. This human love, m- 
spired by a human God, though at first more fervid, 
cannot grow and spread through the soul, like the rever- 
ential attachment, which an infinite, spiritual Father 
awakens. Refined conceptions of God, though more 
slowly attained, have a more quickening and all-pervading 
energy, and admit of perpetual accessions of brightness, 
life, and strength. 

True, we shall be told, that Trinitarianismhas con- 
verted only one of its three persons into a human DeiQTf . 
and that the other two 'remain purely spiritual beings. 
But who does not know, that man will attach himself 
most strongly to the God who has become a man ? Is 
not this even a duty, if the Divinity has taken a body to 
place himself within the reach of hirnian comprehension 
and sympathy } That the Trmitarian's views of the 
Divinity will be colored more by his visible, tangible, 
corporeal God, than by those persons of the Trinity, 
who remain comparatively hidden in their invisible and 
spiritual essence, is so accordant with the principles of 
our nature, as to need no labored proof. 

My friends, hold fast the doctrine of a purely spintual 
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Piyinity. It is one of the great supports and instruments 
of a vital piety. It brings God near, as no other doc* 
trine can. On^ of the leading purposes of Christianity 
is, to give us an ever-growing sense of God^s iunnediato 
presence, a consciousness of him b our souls* NoW| 
}ust as far as corporeal or limited attributes enter into 
our conception of him, we remove him from us. He 
becomes an outward, distant being, instead of being 
viewed and felt as dwelling in the soul itself. It is an 
iinspeakable benefit of the doctrine of a purely spiritual 
God, that he can be regarded as inhabiting, filling our 
spiritual nature ; and, through this union witli our minds, 
he can and does become the object of an intimacy and 
friendship, such as no embodied being can call forth. 

III. Unitarianism is the system most favorable to 
piety, because it presents a distinct and intelligible object 
of worship, a being, whose nature, whilst inexpressibly 
sublime, is yet simple and suited to human apprehension* 
An infinite Father is the most exalted of all conceptions, 
and yet the least perplexing. It involves no incongru- 
ous ideas. It is illustrated by analogies from our own 
nature. It coincides with that fundamental law of the 
intellect, through which we demand a cause proportioned 
to effects. It is also as interesting as it is rati^/nal ; so 
that it is peculiarly congenial with the improved uitttd^ 
The sublime simplicity of God, as he is taught in lUiU 
tarianism, by relieving the understanding from \m\f\^%\iy^ 
and by placing him within the r^ztXi of liufti^ii and uU 
fection, gives him peculiar pont^^ <pfHT i\i^ tz/ij, TriftU 
tarianism, on the other hand, ;.« a Hddk;. %U^$ ^aW if u 
mystery ; but it i« mrit^T^/u, //>* J;!^^ *\i^: ^"'^^ Uni\pk 
of religion, by it* r^.iz:.e^ ar/i ^r^/i^tt-, tf*ft \ty rh* 
irreconcilable ideas wxich ;i k^Toir^. ^hi^ G^/d, u^f^^- 
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sisting of three persons or agents, is so strange a being, 
so unlike our own minds, and all others with which we 
hold intercourse, is so misty, so incongruous, so contra- 
dictory, that he cannot be apprehended with that dis- 
tinctness and that feeling of reality, which belong to the 
opposite system. Such a heterogeneous being, who b 
at the same moment one and many ; who includes in his 
own nature the relations of Father and Son, or, in other 
words, is Father and Sou to himself; who, in one of 
his persons, is at the same moment the Supreme God 
and a mortal man, omniscient and ignorant, almighty and 
impotent ; such a being is certainly the most puzzling 
and distracting object ever presented to human thought. 
Trinitarianism, instead of teaching an intelligible God, 
offers to tlie mind a strange compound of hostile attri- 
butes, bearing plain marks of those ages of darkness, 
when Christianity shed but a faint ray, and the diseased 
fancy teemed with prodigies and unnatural creations. In 
contemplating a being, who presents such different and 
inconsistent aspects, the mind finds notliing to rest upon ; 
and, instead of receiving distinct and harmonious im- 
pressions, is disturbed by shifting, unsettled images. 
To commune with such a being must be as hard, as to 
converse with a man of three different countenances, 
speaking with three different tongues. The believer in 
this system must forget it, when he prays, or he could 
find no repose in devotion. Who can compare it, in 
distinctness, reality, and power, with the simple doctrine 
of One Infinite Father ? 

IV. Unitarianism promotes a fervent and enlightened 
piety, by asserting the absolute and unbounded perfec- 
tion of God's character. This is the highest service 
which can be rendered to mankind. Just and generous 
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conceptions of the Divinity are the soul's true wealth. 
To spread these is to contribute more effectually, than 
by any other agency, to the progress and happiness of 
the inteiligent creation. To obscure God's glory is 
to do greater wrong, than to blot out the sun. The 
character and influence of a religion must answer to 
the views which it gives of the Divinity ; and there is 
a plain tendency in that system, which manifests the 
divine perfections most resplendently, to awaken the 
sublimest and most blessed piety. 

Now, Tr'mitarianism has a fatal tendency to degrade 
the character of the Supreme Being, tliough its advo- 
cates, I am sure, intend no such wrong. By multiply- 
ing divine persons, it takes from each the glory of 
independent, all-sufficient, absolute perfection. This 
may be shown in various particulars. And in the first 
place, the very idea, that three persons in the Divinity 
are in any degree important, implies and involves the 
imperfection of each ; for it is plain, that if one divine 
person possesses all possible power, wisdom, love, and 
happiness, nothing will be gained to himself or to the 
creation by joining with him two, or two hundred other 
persons. To say that he needs others for any purpose 
or in any degree, is to strip him of independent and all- 
sufficient majesty. If our Father in heaven, the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is not of himself 
sufficient to all the wants of his creation ; if, by his 
union with other persons, he can accomplish any good 
to which he is not of himself equal ; or if he thus ac- 
quires a claim to the least degree of trust or hope, to 
which he is not of himself entitled by his own indepen- 
dent attributes ; then it is plain, he is not a being of 
infinite and absolute perfection. Now Trinitariaobm 

u 
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teaches, that the highest good accrues to the humaii 
race from the existence of three divine persons, sus- 
taining different offices and relations to the world ; and 
it regards the Unitarian, as subverting the foundation 
of human hope, by asserting that the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus is alone and singly God. Thus it 
derogates from his infinite glory. 

In the next place, Trinitarianism degrades the char- 
acter of the Supreme Being, by laying its disciples 
under the necessity of making such a distribution of 
offices and relations among the three persons, as will 
serve to designate and distinguish them ; for in this way 
it interferes with the sublime conceptions of One Infi- 
nite Person, in whom all glories are concentred. If we 
are required to worship three persons, we must view 
them in different lights, or they will be mere repetitions 
of each other, mere names and sounds, presenting no 
objects, conveying no meaning to the mind. Some 
appropriate character, some peculiar acts, feelings, and 
relations must be ascribed to each. In other words, 
the glory of all must be shorn, that some special dis- 
tinguishing lustre may be thrown on each. Accord- 
ingly, creation is associated peculiarly with the con- 
ception of the Father ; satisfaction for human guilt wilh 
that of the Son ; whilst sanctification, the noblest woik 
of all, is given to the Holy Spirit as his more particu- 
lar work. By a still more fatal distribution, the work 
of justice, the office of vindicating the rights of the 
Divinity, falls peculiarly to die Father, whilst the love- 
liness of interposing mercy clothes peculiarly the person 
of the Son. By this unhappy influence of Trinitarian- 
ism, from which common minds at least cannot escape, 
the splendors of the Godhead, being scattebed among 
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three objects, instead of being united m One Infinite 
Father, are dimmed ; and he, whose mind is thoroughly 
and practically possessed by this system, can hardly 
conceive the effulgence of glory in which the One God 
offers himself to a pious believer in his strict unity. 

But the worst has not been told. I observe, then, 
in the third place, that if Three Divine Persons are 
believed 'in, such an administration or government of 
the world must be ascribed to them, as will furnish 
them with a sphere of operation. No m^n will admit 
4hree persons mto his creed, without finding a use for 
ihem. Now it is an obvious remark, that a system of 
the universe, which involves and demands more than 
one Infinite Agent, must be wild, extravagant, and un- 
worthy the perfect God ; because there is no possible 
or conceivable good, to which such an Agent is not 
adequate. Accordingly we find Trinitarianism connect- 
ing itself with a scheme of administration, exceedingly 
derogatory to the Divine character. It teaches, that 
the Infinite Father saw fit to put into the hands of our 
first parents the character and condition of their whole 
progeny ; and that, through one act of disobedience, 
the whole race bring with them into being a corrupt 
nature, or are born depraved. It teaches, that the 
offences of a short life, though begun and spent under 
this disastrous influence, merit endless punishment, and 
that God's law threatens this infinite penalty ; and that 
man is thus burdened with a guilt, which no suflerings 
of the created universe can expiate, which nothing but 
the sufferings of an Infinite Being can purge away. 
In this condition of human nature, Trinitarianism finds 
a sphere of action for its different persons. I am aware 
that some Trinitarians, on hearing this statement of their 

16 
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system, may reproach me with ascribing to them the 
errors of Calvinism, a system which they abhor as much 
as ourselves. But none of the peculiarities of Calvin- 
ism enter into this exposition. I have given what I 
understand to be the leading features of Trinitarianisra 
all the world over ; and the benevolent professors of 
that faith, who recoil from this statement, must blame 
not the preacher, but the creeds and establishments by 
which these doctrines are diffused. For ourselves, we 
look with horror and grief on the views of God's gov- 
ernment, which are naturally and intimately united with 
Trinitarianism. They take from us our Father in heav- 
en, and substitute a stern and unjust lord. Our filial 
love snd reverence rise up against them. We say to 
the Trinitarian, touch any thing but the perfections of 
God. Cast no stain on that spotless purity and love- 
liness. We 6an endure any errors but those, which 
subvert or unsettle the conviction of God's paternal 
goodness. Urge not upon us a system, wliich makes 
existence a curse, and wraps the universe in ^ocMn. 
Leave us the cheerful light, the free and healthful at- 
mosphere, of a liberal and rational faith ; the ennobling 
and consoling influences of the doctrine, which nature 
and revelation in blessed concord teach us, of One 
Father of unbounded and inexhaustible love. 

V. Unitarianism is peculiarly favorable to piety, be- 
ti^ause it accords with nature, with the world around and 
the world within us ; and through this accordance it 
gives aid to nature, and receives aid from it, in impress- 
ing the mind with God. We live in the midst of a 
glorious universe, which was meant to be a witness and 
a preacher of the Divinity ; and a revelation from God 
may be expected to be in liarmony with this system, 
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and to carrj on a common ministry with it m lifting the 
soul to God. Now, Unitarianism is in accordance with 
nature. It teaches One Father, and so does creation, 
the more it b explored. Philosophy, in proportion as 
it extends its views of the universe, sees in it, more 
and more, a sublime and beautiful unity, and multiplies 
proofs, that all things have sprung from one mtelligence, 
one power, one love. The whole outward creation 
proclaims to the Unitarian the truth in which he delights. 
So does lus own soul. But neither nature nor the soul 
bears one trace of Three Divine Persons. Nature is no 
Trinitarian. It gives not a hint, not a glimpse of a tri- 
personal author. Trinitarianism is a confined system, 
shut up in a few texts, a few written lines, where many 
of the wisest minds have failed to discover it. It is 
not mscribed on the heavens and the earth, not borne 
on every wind, not resounding and re^chomg through 
the universe. The sun and stars say nothing of a God 
of three persons. They all speak of the One Father 
whom we adore. To our ears, one and the same voice 
comes from God's word and works, a full and swelling 
strain, growing clearer, louder, more thrilling as we 
listen, and with one blessed influence lifting up our souls 
to the Almighty Father. 

This accordance between nature and revelation in- 
creases the power of both over the mind. Concurring 
as they do in one impression, they make that impress^ 
sion deeper. To men of reflection, the conviction or 
the reality of religion is exceedingly heightened, by a 
perception of harmony in the views of it which they 
derive from various sources. Revelation is never re- 
ceived with so intimate a persuasion of its truth, as 
when it is seen to conspire to the same ends abd im- 
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pressions, for which all other things are made. It U 
no small objection to Trinitarianism, that it is ah io' 
sulated doctrine, that it reveals a God whom we meet 
nowhere in the universe. Three Divine Persons, I re- 
peat it, are found only m a few texts, and those so dark, 
that the gifted minds of Milton, Newton, and Locke, 
could not find them there. Nature gives them not a 
whisper of evidence. And can they be as real and 
powerful to the mind, as that One Father, whom tlie 
general strain and common voice of Scripture, and the 
universal voice of nature call us to adore ? 

VI. Unitarianism favors piety by opening the mind 
to new and ever-enlarging views of God. Teaching, as 
it does, the same God with nature, it leads us to seek 
him in nature. It does not shut us up in the written 
word, precious as that manifestation of the Divinity is. 
It considers revelation, not as independent of his other 
means of instruction ; not as a separate agent ; but as 
a part of the great system of God for enlightening and 
elevating the human soul ; as intimately joined with 
creation and providence, and intended to concur with 
them ; and as given to assist us in reading the volume 
of the universe. Thus Unitarianism, where its genuine 
influence is experienced, tends to enrich and fertilize * 
the mind ; opens it to new lights, wherever they spring 
up ; and, by combining, makes more efficient, the means 
of religious knowledge. Trinitarianism, on the other 
hand, is a system which tends to confine the mind ; to 
shut it up in what is written ; to diminish its interest 
in the universe ; and to disincline it to bright and 
enlarged views of God's works. — This effect will be 
explained, in the first place, if we consider, that the 
peculiarities of Trinitarianism differ so much from the 
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teachings of the universe, that he who attaches him- 
self to the one, will be in danger of losing his interest 
in tlie other. The ideas of Three Divine Persons, of 
God clothing himself in flesh, of the infinite Creator 
saving the guilty by transferring their punishment to 
an innocent being, these ideas cannot easily be made 
to coalesce in the mind with that which nature gives, 
of One Almighty Father and Unbounded Spirit, whom 
no worlds can contain, and whose vicegerent in the 
human breast pronounces it a crime, to lay the penal- 
ties of vice on tlie pure and unoffending. 

But Trinitarianism has a still more positive influence 
in shutting the mind against improving views from the 
universe. It tends to throw gloom over God's works. 
Imagining that Christ is to be exalted, by giving him 
an exclusive agency in enlightening and recovering man- 
kind, it is tempted to disparage other lights and influ- 
ences ; and, for the purpose of magnifying his salvation, 
it uaclines to exaggerate the darkness and desperateness 
of man's present condition. The mind thus impressed, 
naturally leans to those views of nature and of society, 
which will strengthen the ideas of desolation and guilt. 
It is tempted to aggravate the miseries of life, and to 
see in them only the mai'ks of divine displeasure and 
punishing justice ; and overlooks their obvious fitness 
and design to awaken our powers, exercise our virtues, 
and strengthen our social ties. In like manner, it ex- 
aggerates the sins of men, that the need of an Infinite 
atonement may be maintained. Some of the most af- 
fecting tokens of God's love within and around us are 
obscured by this gloomy theology. The glorious fac- 
ulties of the soul, its high aspirations, its sensibility to 
the great and good in character, its sympsthy with dia- 
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interested and suffering virtue, its benevolent and refi- 
gious instincts, its thirst for a happiness not found oo 
earth, these are overlooked or thrown into the shade, 
that they may not disturb the persuasion of man's nat* 
ural corruption. Ingenuity is employed to disparage 
what is interesting in the human character. Whilst the 
bursts of passion in the newborn child are gravely 
urged as indications of a native, rooted corruption ; its 
bursts of affection, its sweet smile, its innocent and 
irrepressible joy, its loveliness and beauty, are not lis- 
tened to, though they plead more eloquently its alliance 
with higher natures. The sacred and tender affections 
of home ; the unwearied watchings and cheerful sac- 
rifices of parents ; the reverential, grateful assiduity of 
children, smoothing an aged father's or mother's descent 
to the grave ; woman's love, stronger than death ; the 
friendship of brothers and sisters ; the anxious affec- 
tion, which tends around the bed of sickness ; the sub- 
dued voice, which breathes comfort into the mourner's 
heart ; all the endearing ofHces, which shed a serene 
light through our dwellings ; these are explained away 
by the thorough advocates of this system, so as to in- 
clude no real virtue, so as to consist with a natural 
aversion to goodness. Even the hijgher efforts of dis- 
interested benevolence, and the most unaffected expres- 
sions of piety, if not connected with what is called 
^' the true faith," are, by the most rigid disciples of the 
doctrine which I oppose, resolved into the passion for 
distinction, or some other working of '' unsanctified na- 
ture." Thus, Trinitarianism and its kindred doctrines 
have a tendency to veil God's goodness, to sully his 
fairest works, to dim the lustre of those innocent and 
pure affections, which a divine breath kindles in the 
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loul, to blight the beauty and freshness of creation, and 
in this way to consume the very nutriment of piety. 
We know, and rejoice to know, that in multitudes this 
tendency is counteracted by a cheerful temperament, a 
benevolent nature, and a strength of gratitude, which 
bursts the shackles of a melancholy system. But from 
the nature of the doctrine, the tendency exists and is 
strong ; and an impartial observer will often discern it 
resulting in gloomy, depressmg views of life and the 
universe. 

Trinitarianism, by thus tending to exclude bright 
and enlarged views of the creation, seems to me not 
only to cluU the heart, but to injure the understanding, 
as far as moral and religious truth is concerned. It 
does not send the mind far and wide for new and ele- 
vating objects ; and we have here one explanation of 
the barrenness and feebleness, by which theological 
writings are so generally marked. It is not wonderful, 
that the prevalent theology should want vitality and en- 
largement of thought, for it does not accord with the 
perfections of God and the spirit of the universe. It 
has not its root in eternal truth ; but is a narrow, tech- 
nical, artificial system, the fabrication of unrefined ages, 
and consequently incapable of being blended with the 
new lights which are spreading over the most interest* 
ing subjects, and of being incorporated with the results 
and anticipations of original and progressive minds. It 
stands apart in the mind, instead of seizing upon new 
truths, and converting them into its own nutriment. 
With few exceptions, the Trinitarian theology of the 
present day is greatly deficient in freshness of tliought, 
and in power to awaken the interest and to meet the 
intellectual and spiritual wants of thinking men. I see 
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indeed superior minds and great minds among the ad* 
herents of the prevalent system ; but they seem to me 
to move in chains, and to fulfil poorly their high func- 
tion of adding to the wealth of the human intellect. In 
theological discussion, they remind me more of Sams'ion 
grinding in the narrow mill of the Philistines, than of 
that undaunted champion achieving victories for Gbd^s 
people, and enlarging the bounds of dieir inheritance. 
Now, a system which has a tendency to confine tlie 
mind, and to impair its sensibility to the manifestations 
of God in the universe, is so far unfriendly to piety, to 
a bright, joyous, hopeful, evergrowing love of the Cre- 
ator. It tends to generate and nourish a religion of a 
melancholy tone, such, I apprehend, as now predomi- 
nates in the Christian world. 

VII. Unitarianism promotes piety, by the high place 
which it assigns to piety in the character and work of 
Jesus Christ. What is it which the Unitarian regards 
as the chief glory of the character of Christ } I an- 
swer, his filial devotion, the entireness with which he 
surrendered himself to the will and benevolent purposes 
of God. The piety of Jesus, which, on the supposition 
of his Supreme Divinity, is a subordinate and mcongru- 
ous, is, to us, his prominent and crowning, attribute. 
We place his " oneness with God," not in an unintelli- 
gible unity of essence, but in unity of mind and heart, 
in the strength of his love, through which he renounced 
every separate interest, and identified himself with his 
Father's designs. In other words, filial piety, the con- 
secration of his whole being to the benevolent will of 
his Father, this is the mild glory in which he always 
offers himself to our minds ; and, of consequence, all 
our sympathies with him, all our love and veneratioa 
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towards him, are so manjr forms of delight in a pious 
character, and our whole knowledge of him incites us 
to a like surrender of our whole nature and existence 
to God. 

In {be next place, Unitarianism teaches, tliat the 
highest work or ofGce of Christ is, to call forth and 
strengthen piety in the human breast ; and thus it sets 
before us this character as the chief acquisition and end 
of our being. To us, the great glory of Christ's mis- 
sion consists in the power with which he '^ reveals the 
Father," and establishes the "kingdom or reign of God 
within " the soul. By the crown which he wears, we 
understand the eminence which he enjoys in tlie most 
beneficent work in the universe, that of bringing back 
the lost mind to the knowledge, love, and likeness of its 
Creator. With these views of Christ's office, nothing 
can seem to us so important as an enlightened and pro- 
found piety, and we are quickened to seek it, as the 
perfection and happiness to which nature and redemp- 
tion jointly summon us. 

Now we maintain, that Trinitarianism obscures and 
weakens these views of Christ's character and work ; 
and this it does, by insisting perpetually on others of 
an incongruous, discordant nature. It diminishes the 
power of his piety. Making him, as it does, the Su- 
preme Being, and placing him as an equal on his Fa- 
ther's throne, it turns the mind from him as the meekest 
worshipper of God ; throws into the shade, as of very 
inferior worth, his self-denying obedience ; and gives 
us other grounds for revering him, than his entire hom- 
age, his fervent love, his cheerful self-sacrifice to the 
Universal Parent. There is a plain incongnity in the 
belief of his Supreme Godhead with the ideas of filial 
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piety and exemplary devotion. The mind, which btt 
been taught to regard him as of equal majesty and 
authority with the Father, cannot easily feel the power 
of his character as the affectionate son, whose meat it 
was to do his Father's will. The mind, accustomed to 
make him the ultimate object of worship, cannot easily 
recognise in him the pattern of that worship, the guide 
to the Most High. The characters are incongruous, 
and their union perplexing, so that neither exerts its full 
energy on the mind. 

Trinitarianism also exhibits the work as well as charac- 
ter of Christ, in lights less favorable to piety. It doeii 
not make the promotion of piety his chief end. It 
teaches, that the highest purpose of his mission was 
to reconcile God to man, not man to God. It teaches, 
that the most formidable obstacle to human happiness 
lies in the clainls and threatenings of divine justice. 
Hence, it leads men to prize Christ more for answering 
these claims and averting these threatenings, than for 
awakening in the human soul sentiments of love towards 
its Father in heaven. Accordingly, multitudes seem 
to prize pardon more than piety, and think it a greater 
boon to escape, through Christ's sufferings, the fire of 
hell, than to receive, through his influence, the spirit 
of heaven, the spirit of devotion. Is such a system 
propitious to a generous and ever-growing piety ? 

If I may be allowed a short digression, I would con- 
clude this head with the general observation, that we 
deem our views of Jesus Christ more interesting than 
those of Trinitarianism. We feel that we should lose 
much, by exchanging the distinct character and mild 
radiance with which he offers himself to our minds, for 
the confused and irreconcilable glories with which that 
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s^tem labcnrs to invest him. According to Unitarian- 
ism, he is a being who may be understood, for he is 
one mind, one conscious nature. According to the op- 
posite faith, he is an inconceivable compound of two 
most dissimilar minds, joinmg in one person a finite 
and infinite nature, a soul weak and ignorant, and a 
soul almighty and omniscient. And is such a being a 
proper object for human thought and afifection? — I add, 
as another important consideration, that to us Jesus, 
instead of being the second of three obscure unintel- 
ligible persons, is first and preeminent in the sphere 
in which he acts, and is thus the object of a distinct 
attachment, which he shares with no equals or rivals. 
To us, he is first of the sons of God, the Son by pe- 
culiar nearness and likeness to the Father. He is first 
of all the ministers of God's mercy and beneficence, 
and through him the largest stream of bounty flows to 
the creation. He is first in God's favor and love, the 
most accepted of worshippers, the most prevalent of 
intercessors. In this mighty universe, framed to be 8 
mirror of its Author, we turn to Jesus as the brightest 
image of God, and gratefully yield him a place in our 
souls, second only to the Infinite Fatheri, to whom he 
himself directs our supreme affection. 

VIII. I now proceed to a great topic. Unitarianism 
promotes piety, by meeting the wants of man as a sin- 
ner. The wants of the sinner may be expressed almost 
in one word. He wants assurances of mercy in his 
Creator. He wants pledges, that God is Love in its 
purest form, that is, that He has a goodness so dis- 
interested, fi*ee, full, strong, and immutable, that the 
ingratitude and disobedience of his creatures cannot 
overcome it. This unconquerable love, which in Scrip- 
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ture is denominated grace, and which waits not fof 
merit to call it forth, but flows out to the most guihy, 
is the sinner's only hope, and it is fitted to call forth 
the most devoted gratitude. Now, this grace or mercy 
of God, which seeks the lost, and receives and blesses 
the returning child, is proclaimed by that faith which 
we advocate, with a clearness and energy, which cannot 
be surpassed. Unitarianism will not listen for a mo- 
ment to the common errors, by which this bright attri- 
bute is obscured. It will not hear of a vindictive wrath 
in God, which must be quenched by blood ; or of a jus- 
tice, which binds his mercy with an iron chain, until its 
demands are satisfied to the full. It will not hear that 
God needs any foreign influence to awaken his mercy ; 
but teaches, that the yearnings of the tenderest human 
parent towards a lost child, are but* a faint image of 
God's deep and overflowing compassion towards erring 
man. This essential and unchangeable propensity of 
the Divine Mind to forgiveness, the Unitarian beholds 
shining forth through the whole Word of God, and 
especially in the mission and revelation of Jesus Christ, 
who lived and died to make manifest the inexhaustible 
plenitude of divine grace ; and, aided by revelation, 
he sees this attribute of God everywhere, both around 
him and within him. He sees it in the sun which shines, 
and the rain which descends on the evil and unthankful ; 
in the peace, which returns to the mind in proportion 
to its return to God and duty ; in the sentiment of com- 
passion, which springs up ^spontaneously in the human 
breast towards the fallen and lost ; and in the moral in- 
stinct, which teaches us to cherish this compassion as 
a sacred principle, as an emanation of God's infinite 
love. In truth, Unitarianism asserts so strongly the 
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mercy of God, that the reproach thrown upon it is, that 
it takes from the sinner the dread of punishment, — a 
reproach wholly without foundation ; for our system 
.eaches that God's mercy is not an instinctive tender- 
ness, which cannot inflict pain ; but an all-wise love, 
which desires the true and lasting good of its objec-t, 
and consequently desires first for the sinner that restora- 
tion to purity, without which, shame, and suffering, and 
exile from God and heaven are of necessity and unal- 
terably his doom. Thus Unitarianism holds forth God's 
grace and forgiving goodness most resplendently ; and, 
by this manifestation of him, it tends to awaken a 
tender and confiding piety ; an ingenuous love, which 
mourns that it has offended ; an ingenuous aversion to 
sin, not because sin brings punishment, but because it 
separates the mind from this merciful Father. 

Now we object to Trinitarianism, that it obscures 
the mercy of God. It does so in various ways. We 
have already seen, that it gives such views of God's 
government, that we can hardly conceive of this attri- 
bute as entering into his character. Mercy to the sin- 
ner is. the principle of love or benevolence in its high- 
est form ; and surely this cannot be expected from a 
being who brings us into existence burdened with he- 
reditary guilt, and who threatens with endless punish- 
ment and woe the heirs of so frail and feeble a nature. 
Witli such a Creator, the idea of mercy cannot coa- 
lesce ; and I will say more, that, under such a govern- 
ment, man would need no mercy ; for he would owe no 
allegiance to such a maker, and could not of course 
contract the guilt of violating it ; and, without guilt, no 
grace or pardon would be wanted. The severity of this 
system would place him on the ground of an injured 

17 
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being. The wrong would lie on the side of the Cre« 
ator. 

In the next place, Trinitarianism obscures God's 
mercy, by the manner in which it supposes pardon to 
be communicated. It teaches, that God remits the pun- 
ishment of the offender, in consequence of receiving an 
equivalent from an innocent person ; that the sufferings 
of the sinner are removed by a full satisfaction made 
to divine justice, in the sufferings of a substitute. And 
IS this " the quality of mercy" ? What means forgive- 
ness, but the reception of the returning child through 
the strength of parental love ? This doctrine invests 
the Saviour with a claim of merit, with a right to the 
remission of the sins of his followers ; and represents 
God's reception of the penitent as a recompense due 
to the worth of his Son. And is mercy, which means 
free and undeserved love, made more manifest, more 
resplendent, by the introduction of merit and right as 
the ground of our salvation ? Could a surer expedient 
be invented for obscuring its freeness, and for turning 
the sinner's gratitude from the sovereign who demands, 
to the sufferer who offers, full satisfaction for his guilt ? 

I know it is said, that Trinitarianism magnifies God's 
mercy, because it teaches, that he himself provided the 
substitute for the guilty. But I reply,- that the work 
here ascribed to mercy is not the most appropriate, nor 
most fitted to manifest it and impress it on the heart. 
This may be made apparent by familiar illustrations. 
Suppose that a creditor, through compassion to certain 
debtors, should persuade a benevolent and opulent man 
to pay him in their stead. Would not the debtors see 
a greater mercy, and feel a weightier obligation, if they 
were to receive a free, gratuitous release ? And wiH 
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Dot their chief gratitude stray beyond the creditor to 
the benevolent substitute ? Or, suppose that a parent, 
unwilling to inflict a penalty on a disobedient but fee- 
ble child, should persuade a stronger child to bear it. 
Would not the offender see a more touching mercy in a 
free forgiveness, springing immediately from a parent's 
heart, than in this circuitous remission ? And will he 
not be tempted to turn with his strongest love to the 
generous sufferer ? In this process of substitution, of 
which Trinitarianism boasts so loudly, the mercy of 
God becomes complicated with the rights and merits 
of the substitute, and is a more distant cause of our 
salvation. These rights and merits are nearer, more 
visible, and more than divide the glory with grace and 
mercy in our rescue. They turn the mind from Divine 
Goodness, as tlie only spring of its happiness, and only 
rock of its hope. Now this is to deprive piety of one 
of its chief means of growth and joy. Nothing should 
stand between the soul and God's mercy. Nothing 
should share with mercy the work of our salvation. 
Christ's intercession should ever be regarded as an ap- 
plication to love and mercy, not as a demand of justice, 
not as a claim of merit. I grieve to say, that Christ, 
as now viewed by multitudes, hides the lustre of that 
very attribute which it is his great purpose to display. 
I fear, that, to many, Jesus wears the glory of a more 
winning, tender mercy, than his Father, and that he is 
regarded as the sinner's chief resource. Is this the 
way to invigorate piety ? 

Trinitarians imagine, that there is one view of their 
system peculiarly fitted to give peace and hope to the 
sinner, and consequently to promote gratitude and love. 
It is this. They say, it provides an Infinite substitute 

v* 
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for the sinner, than which nothing can give greater re* 
lief to the burdened conscience. Jesus, being the sec- 
ond person of the Trinity, was able to make infinite 
satisfaction for sin ; and what, they ask, in Unitarian- 
ism, can compare with this ? I have time only for two 
brief replies. And first, this doctrine of an Infinite 
satisfaction, or, as it is improperly called, of an Infinite 
atonement^ subverts, instead of building up, hope ; be- 
cause it argues infinite severity in the government which 
requires it. Did I believe, what Trinitarianism teach- 
es, that not the least transgression, not even the first 
sin of the dawning mind of the child, could be remitted 
without an infinite expiation, I should feel myself liv- 
ing under a legislation unspeakably dreadful, under laws 
written, like Draco's, in blood ; and, instead of thank- 
ing the Sovereign for providmg an infinite substitute, I 
should shudder at the attributes which render this expe- 
dient necessary. It is commonly said, that an infinite 
atonement is needed to make due and deep^ impressions 
of the evil of sin. But He who framed all souls, and 
gave them their susceptibilities, ought not to be thought 
so wanting in goodness and wisdom, as to have con- 
stituted a universe, which demands so dreadful and de- 
grading a method of enforcing obedience, as the penal 
sufferings of a God. This doctrine, of an Infinite sub- 
stitute suffering the penalty of sm, to manifest God's 
wrath against sin, and thus to support his government, 
is, I fear, so familiar to us all, that its severe character 
is overlooked. Let me, then, set it before you, in new 
terms, and by a new illustration ; and if, in so doing, I 
may wound the feelings of some -who hear me, I beg 
them to believe, that I do it with pain, and from do 
impulse but a desire to serve the cause of tm^.-" 
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Suppose, then, that a teacher should come among jou, 
and should tell you, that the Creator, in order to par- 
don his own childreti, had erected a gallows in the cen- 
tre of the universe, and had publicly executed upon it, 
in room of the offenders, an Infinite Being, the partaker 
of his own Supreme Divinity ; suppose him to declare, 
that this execution was appointed, as a most conspicu- 
ous and terrible manifestation of God's justice, and of 
the infinite woe denounced by his law ; and suppose 
him to add, that all beings in heaven and earth are re- 
quired to fix their eyes on this fearful sight, as the most 
powerful enforcement of obedience and virtue. Would 
you not tell him, that he calumniated his Maker ? 
Would you not say to him, that this central gallows 
threw gloom over the universe ; that the spirit of a gov- 
ernment, whose very acts of pardon were written in 
such blood, was terror, not paternal love ; and that the 
obedience which needed to be upheld by this horrid 
spectacle, was nothing worth ? Would you not say to 
him, that even you, in this infancy and imperfection 
of your being, were capable of being wrought upon by 
nobler motives, and of hating sin through more gener- 
ous views ; and that much more the angels, those pure 
flames of love, need not the gallows and an executed 
God to confirm their loyalty ? You would all so feel, 
at such teaching as I have supposed ; and yet how does 
this difiTer from the popular doctrine of atonement ? 
According to this doctrine, we have an Infinite Being 
sentenced to suffer, as a substitute, the death of the 
cross, a punishment more ignominious and agonizing 
than the gallows, a punishment reserved for slaves and 
the vilest malefactors ; and he suffers this punishment, 
that he may show forth the terrors of God's law, and 
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Strike a dread of sin through the universe. - — I am in* 
deed aware, that multitudes, who profess this doctrine, 
are not accustomed to bring it to their minds distinctly 
in this light ; that they do not ordinarily regard the 
death of Christ as a criminal execution, as an infinitely 
dreadful infliction of justice, as intended to show, that, 
without an infinite satisfaction, they must hope nothing 
from God. Their minds turn, by a generous instinct, 
from these appalling views, to the love, the disinterest- 
edness, the moral grandeur and beauty of the sufferer ; 
and through such thoughts they make the cross a source 
of peace, gratitude, love, and hope ; thus affording a 
delightful exemplification of the power of the human 
mind, to attach itself to what is good and purifying in 
the most irrational system. Not a few may shudder 
at the illustration which I have here given ; but in what 
respects it is unjust to the popular doctrine of atone- 
ment, I cannot discern. I grieve to shock sincere 
Christians, of whatever name ; but I grieve more for 
the corruption of our common faith, which I have now 
felt myself bound to expose. 

I have a seoond objection to this doctrine of Infinite 
atonement. When examin'ed minutely, and freed frona 
ambiguous language, it vanishes into air. It is wholly 
delusion. The Trinitarian tells me, that, according 
to his system, we have an infinite substitute ; that the 
' Infinite God was pleased to bear our punishment, and 
consequently, that pardon is made sure. But I ask 
him, Do I understand you ? Do you mean, that the 
Great God, who never changes, whose happiness is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, that this Eternal 
Being really bore the penally of my sins, really suffered 
and died ? Every pious man^ when pressed by this 
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question, answers, No. What, then, does the doctrine 
of Infinite atonement mean ? Why, this ; that God took 
into union with himself our nature, that is, a human 
body and soul ; and these bore the suffering for our sins ; 
and, through his union with these, God may be said to 
have borne it himself. Thus, this vaunted system goes 
out, — in words. The Infinite victim proves to be firail 
man, and God's share in the sacrifice is a mere fiction. 
I ask with solemnity, Can this doctrine give one mo- 
ment's ease to the conscience of an unbiassed, thinking 
man ? Does it not unsettle all hope, by makbg the 
whole religion suspicious and unsure ? I am compelled 
to say, that I see in it no impression of majesty, or wis- 
dom, or love, nothing worthy of a God ; and when I 
compare it with that nobler faith, which directs our eyes 
and hearts to God's essential mercy, as our only hope, I 
am amazed that any should ascribe to it superior eflS- 
cacy, as a religion for sinners, as a means of filling the 
soul with pious trust and love. I know, indeed, that 
some will say, that, in giving up an infinite atonement, I 
deprive myself of all hope of divine favor. To such, 
I would say. You do wrong to God's mercy. On that 
mercy I cast myself without a fear. I indeed desire 
Christ to intercede for me. I regard his relation to me 
as God's kindest appointment. Through him, " grace 
and truth come " to me from Heaven, and I look for- 
ward to his friendship, as among the highest blessings 
of my whole future being. But I cannot, and dare not 
ask him, to offer an infinite satisfaction for my sins ; to 
appease the wrath of God ; to reconcile the Universal 
Father to his o\\ti offspring ; to open to me those arms 
of Divine mercy, which have encircled and borne me 
firom the first moment of my being. The essential and 
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unbounded raercy of my Creator, is the foundation of 
my hope, and a broader and surer the universe cannot 
give me. . 

IX. I now proceed to the last consideration, which 
the limits of this discourse will permit me to urge. It 
has been more than once suggested, but deserves to be 
distinctly stated. I observe, then, that Unitarianisra 
promotes piety, because it is a rational religion. By 
this, I do not mean that its truths can be fully compre- 
hended ; for there is not an object in nature or religioa, 
which has not innumerable connexions and relations be- 
yond our grasp of thought. I mean, that its doctrines 
are consistent with one another, and with all established 
truth. Unitarianism is in harmony with the great and 
clear principles of revelation ; with the laws and powers 
of human nature ; with the dictates of the moral sense ; 
with the noblest Instincts and highest aspirations of the 
soul ; and with the lights which the universe throws on 
the character of its author. We can hold this doctrine 
without self-contradiction, without rebelling against our 
rational and moral powers, without putting to silence the 
divine monitor in the breast. And this is an unspeaka- 
ble^ benefit ; for a religion thus coincident with reason, 
conscience, and our whole spiritual being, has the founda- 
tions of universal empire in the breast ; and the heart, 
finding no resistance in the intellect, yields itself wholly, 
cheerfully, without doubts or misgivings, to the love of 
its Creator. 

To Trinitarianism we object, what has always been 
objected to it, that it contradicts and degrades reason, 
and thus exposes the mind to the worst delusions. 
Some of its advocates, more courageous than prudent* 
have even recommended '' the prostration of the under- 
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Standing," as preparatory to its reception. Its chief 
doctrine is an outrage on our rational nature. Its three 
persons who constitute its God, must either be frittered 
away into three unmeaning distinctions, into sounds sig- 
nifying nothing ; or they are three conscious agents, who 
cannot, by any human art or metaphysical device, be 
made to coalesce into one being ; who cannot be really 
viewed as one mind, having one consciousness and one 
will. Now a religious system, the cardinal principle of 
which offends the understanding, very naturally conforms 
itself throughout to this prominent feature, and becomes 
prevalently irrational. He who is compelled to defend 
his faith in an) narticular, by the plea, that human reason 
is so depraved through the fall, as to be an inadequate 
judge of religion, and that God is honored by our recep- 
tion of what shocks the intellect, seems to have no de- 
fence left against accumulated absurdities. According 
to these principles, the fanatic who exclaimed, " I be- 
lieve, because it is impossible," had a fair title to can- 
onization. Reason is too godlike a faculty, to be insulted 
with impunity. Accordingly, Trinitarianism, as we have 
seen, links itself with several degrading errors ; and its 
most natural alliance is with Calvinism, that cruel faith, 
which, stripping God of mercy and man of power, has 
made Christianity an instrument of torture to the timid, 
and an object of doubt or scorn to hardier spirits. I 
repeat it, a doctrine which violates reason like the Trini- 
ty, prepares its advocates, in proportion as it is incorpo- 
rated into the mind, for worse and worse delusions. It 
breaks down the distinctions and barriers between truth 
md falsehood. It creates a diseased taste for prodigies, 
fictiorw, and exaggerations, for startling mysteries, and 
wild dreams of enthusiasm. It destroys the relish for 
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the simple, chaste, serene beauties of truth. Especially 
when the prostration of understanding is taught as ^n act 
of piety, we cannot wonder, that the grossest supersti- 
tions should be devoured, and that the credulity of the 
multitude should keep pace with the forgeries of im- 
posture and fanaticism. The history of the Church is 
the best comment on the effects of divorcing reason 
from religion ; and if the present age is disburdened of 
many of the superstitions under which ChristianiQr and 
human nature groaned for ages, it owes its relief in no 
small degree to the reinstating of reason in her long- 
violated rights. 

The injury to religion, from irrational doctrines when 
thoroughly believed, is immense. The human soul has 
a unity. Its various faculties are adapted to one another. 
One life pervades it ; and its beauty, strength, and 
growth depend on nothing so much, as on the harmony 
and joint action of all its principles. To wound and 
degrade it in any of its powers, and especially in the 
noble and distinguishing power of reason, is to inflict on 
it universal injury. No notion is more false, than that 
the heart is to thrive by dwarfing the intellect ; that per- 
plexing doctrines are the best food of piety ; that reli- 
gion flourishes most luxuriantly in mist and darkness. 
Reason was given for God as its great object ; and for 
him it should be kept sacred, invigorated, clarified, pro- 
tected from human usurpation, and inspired with a meek 
self-reverence. 

The soul never acts so effectually or joyfully, as when 
all its powers and affections conspire ; as when thought 
and feeling, reason and sensibility, are called forth to- 
gether by one great and kindling object. It will never 
devote itself to God with its whole energy y. whilst its 
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guiding (acuity sees in him a bemg to shock and con- 
found it. We want a harmony in our inward nature. 
We want a piety, which will join light and fervor, and 
on which the intellectual power will look benignantly. 
We want religion to be so exhibited, that, in the clearest 
moments of the intellect, its signatures of truth will grow 
brighter ; that, instead of tottering, it will gather strength 
and stability from the progress of the human mind. 
These wants we believe to be met by Unitarian Chris- 
tianity, and therefore we prize it as the best friend of 
piety. 

I have thus stated the chief grounds, on which I rest 
the claim of Unitarianism to the honor of promoting an 
enlightened, profound, and happy piety. 

Am I now asked, why we prize our system, and why 
we build churches for its inculcation ? If I may be 
allowed to express myself in the name of conscientious 
Unitarians, who apply their doctrine to their own hearts 
and lives, I would reply thus : We prize and would 
spread our views, because we believe that they reveal 
God to us in greater glory., and bring us nearer to him, 
than any other. We are conscious of a deep want, 
which the creation cannot supply, the want of a Perfect 
Being, on whom the strength of our love may be cen- 
tred, and of an Almighty Father, in whom our weak- 
nesses, imperfections, and sorrows may find resource ; 
and such a Being and Father, Unitarian Christianity sets 
before us. For this we prize it above all price. We 
can part with every other good. We can endure the 
darkening of life's fairest prospects. But this bright, 
consoling doctrine of One God, even the Father, is 
dearer than life, and we cannot let it go. — Through 

w 
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this faith, every thing grows brighter to our view* Bom 
of such a Parent, we esteem our existence an inestima- 
ble gift. We meet everywhere our Father, and his 
presence is as a sun shining on our path. We see him 
in his works, and hear his praise rising from every spot 
which we tread. We feel him near in our solitudes, and 
sometimes enjoy communion with him mora tender than 
human friendship. We see him in our duties, and per- 
form them more gladly, because they are the best trib- 
ute we can offer our Heavenly Benefactor. Even the 
consciousness of sin, mournful as it is, does not subvert 
our peace ; for, in the mercy of God, as made manifest 
in Jesus Christ, we see an inexhaustible fountain of 
strength, purity, and pardon, for all who, in filial reli- 
ance, seek these heavenly gifts. — Through this faith, 
we are conscious of a new benevolence springing up to 
our fellow-creatures, purer and more enlarged than. natu- 
ral affection. Towards all mankind we see a rich and 
free love flowing from the common Parent, and, touched 
by this love, we are the friends of all. We compas- 
sionate the most guilty, and would win them back to 
God. — Through this faith, we receive the happiness of 
an ever-enlarging hope. There is no good too vast for 
us to anticipate for the universe or for ourselves, from 
such a Father as we believe in. We hope from him, 
what we deem his greatest gift, even the gift of his own 
Spirit, and the happiness of advancing for ever in truth 
and virtue, in power and love, in union of mind with the 
Father and the Son. — We are told, indeed, that our 
faith will not prove an anchor in the last hour. But we 
have known those, whose departure it has brightened ; 
and our experience of its power, in trial and peril, has 
proved it to be equal to all the wants of huipan nature. 
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We doubt Dot, that, to its sincere followers, death will 
be a transition to the calm, pure, joyful mansions, pre- 
pared by Christ for his disciples. There we expect to 
meet that great and good Deliverer. With the eye of 
faith, we already see him looking round him with celes- 
tial love on all of every name, who have imbibed his 
spirit. His spirit ; his loyal and entire devotion to the 
will of his Heavenly Father ; his universal, unconquera- 
ble benevolence, through which he freely gave from his 
pierced side his blood, his life for the salvation of the 
world ; this divine love, and not creeds, and names, and 
forms, will then be found to attract his supreme regard. 
This spirit we trust to see in multitudes of every sect 
and name ; and we trust, too, that they, who now re- 
proach us, will at that day recognise, in the dreaded 
Unitarian, this only badge of Christ, and will bid him 
welcome to the joy of our common Lord. — I have thus 
stated the views with which we have reared this build- 
ing. We desire to glorify God, to promote a purer, 
nobler, happier piety. Even if we err in doctrine, we 
think that these motives should shield us from reproach ; 
should disarm that intolerance, which would exclude us 
from the church on earth, and from oiur Father's house 
in heaven. 

We end, as we began, by offering up this building to 
the Only Living and True God. We have erected it 
amidst" our private habitations, as a remembrancer of 
our Creator. We have reared it in this busy city, as a 
retreat for pious meditation and prayer. We dedicate 
it to the King and Father Eternal, the King of kings 
and Lord of lords. We dedicate it to his Unity, to 
his unrivalled and undivided Majesty. We dedicate it 
to the praise of his free, unbought, unmerited grace. 

18 
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We dedicate it to Jesus Christ, to the memory of his 
love, to the celehration of his divine virtue, to the 
preaching of that truth, which he sealed with blood. 
We dedicate it to the Holy Spirit, to the sanctifjring 
influence of God, to those celestial emanations of light 
and strength, which visit and refresh the devout mind. 
We dedicate it to prayers and praises, which, we trust, 
will be continued and perfected in heaven. We dedi- 
cate it to social worship, to Christian intercourse, to the 
communion of saints. We dedicate it to the cause of 
pure morals, of public order, of temperance, upright- 
ness, and general good will. We dedicate it to Chris- 
tian admonition, to those warnings, remonstrances, and 
earnest and tender persuasions, by which the sinner may 
be arrested, and brought back to God. We dedicate it 
to Christian consolation, to those truths which assuage 
sorrow, animate penitence, and lighten the load of human 
anxiety and fear. We dedicate it to the doctrine of 
Immortality, to sublime and joyful hopes which reach 
beyond the grave. In a word, we dedicate it to the 
great work of perfecting the human soul, and fitting it 
. for neai'er approach to its Author. Here may heart 
meet heart. Here may man meet God. From this 
place may the song of praise, the ascription of gratitude, 
the sigh of penitence, the prayer for grace, and the holy 
resolve, ascend as fragrant incense to Heaven ; and, 
through many generations, may parents bequeath to their 
children this house, as a sacred spot, where God had 
" lifted upon them his countenance," and given them 
pledges of his everlasting love. 
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OBJECTIONS TO UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY 

CONSIDERED. 
1819. 



It is due to truth, and a just deference to our fellow- 
Christians, to take notice of objections which are cur- 
rently made to our particular views of religion ; nor ought 
we to dismiss such objections as unworthy of attention, 
on account of their supposed lightness ; because what is 
light to us, may weigh much with our neighbour, and truth 
may suffer from obstructions which a few explanations 
might remove. It is to be feared that those Christians, 
who are called Unitarian, have been wanting in this duty. 
Whilst they have met the labored arguments of their op- 
ponents fully and fairly, they have overlooked the loose, 
vague, indefinite objections, which float through the com- 
munity, and operate more on common minds than formal 
reasoning. On some of these objections, remarks will 
now be offered ; and it is hoped that our ^plainness of 
speech will not be construed into severity, nor our stric- 
tures on different systems be ascribed to a desire of re- 
taliation. It cannot be expected, that we shall repel with 
indifference, what seem to us reproaches on some of the 
most important and consoling views of Christianity. Be- 
lieving that the truths, which through God's good provi- 
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dence we are called to maintain, are necessary to (he 
vindication of the Divine character, and to the prevalence 
of a more enlightened and exalted piety, we are bound to 
assert them earnestly, and to speak freely of the opposite 
errors which now disfigure Christianity. — What, then, 
are the principal objections to Unitarian Christianity ? 

I. It is objected to us, that we deny the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. Now what does this objection mean ? 
What are we to» understand by the Divinity of Christ ? 
In the sense in which many Christians, and perhaps a 
majority, interpret it, we do not deny it, but believe it as 
firmly as themselves. We believe firmly in the Divinity 
of Christ's mission and office, that he spoke with Divine 
authority, and was a bright image of the Divine perfec- 
tions. We believe that God dwelt in him, manifested 
-himself through him, taught men by him, and communi- 
cated to him his spirit without measure. We believe 
that Jesus Christ was the most glorious display, expres- 
sion, and representative of God to mankind, so that in 
seeing and knowing him, we see and know the invisible 
Father ; so that when Christ came, God visited the world 
and dwelt with men more conspicuously than at any form- 
er period. In Christ's words, we hear God speaking ; in 
his miracles, we behold God acting ; in his character and 
life, we see an unsullied image of God's purity and love. 
We believe, then, in the Divinity of Christ, as this term is 
often and properly used. — How, then, it may be asked, do 
we differ from other Christians ? We differ in this im- 
portant respect. Whilst we honor Christ as the Son, re- 
presentative, and image of the Supreme God, we do not 
believe him to be the Supreme God himself. We maiiftain, 
that Christ and God are disiinci beir^s, two beings, not one 
and the same being. On this point a little repetition may 
be pardoned, for many good Christians, afler the contro- 
versies of ages, misunderstand the precise difference be- 
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tween us and themselves. Trinitarianism teaches, that 
Jesus Christ is the supreme and Infinite God, and that he 
and his Father are not only one in affection, counsel, and 
will, but are strictly and literally one and the same being. 
Now to us this doctrine is most unscriptural and irration- 
al. We say that the Son cannot be the same being with 
his own Father ; that he, who was sent into the world to 
save it, cannot be the living God who sent him. The lan- 
guage of Jesus is explicit and unqualified. *' I came not 
to do mine own will." — ** 1 came not from hiyself." — ** I 
came from God." Now we affirm, and this is our chief 
heresy, that Jesus was not and could not be the Grod from 
whom he came, but was another being ; and it amazes ua 
that any can resist this simple truth. The doctrine, that 
Jesus, who was born at Bethlehem ; who ate and drank 
and slept ; who sufiered and was crucified ; who came 
from God ; who prayed to God ; who did God's will ; and 
who said, on leaving the world, *'I ascend to my Father 
and your Father, to my God and your God " ; the doc- 
trine that this Jesus was the Supreme God himself, and 
the same being with his Father, this seems to us a contra- 
diction to reason and Scripture so flagrant, that the simple 
statement of it is a sufficient refutation. We are often 
charged with degrading Christ ; but if this reproach be- 
long to any Christians, it falls, we fear, on those who ac- 
cuse him of teaching a doctrine so contradictory, and so 
subversive of the supremacy of our Heavenly Father. 
Certainly our humble and devout Master has given no 
ground for this accusation. He always expressed towards 
God the reverence of a son. He habitually distinguished 
himself from God. He referred to God all his powers. 
He said without limitation or reserve, **The Father is 
greater than I." — "Of myself I can do nothing." If to 
represent Christ as a being distinct from God, and as in- 
ferior to him, be to degrade him, then let our opponents 
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lay the guilt where it belongs, not on us, but on our Mas* 
ter, whose language we borrow, in whose very words we 
express our sentiments, whose words we dare not trifle 
with and force from their plain sense. Our limits will not 
allow us to say more ; but we ask common Christians, 
who have taken their opinions from the Bible, rather than 
from human systems, to look honestly into their own 
minds, and to answer, frankly, whether they have not un- 
derstood and believed Christ's divinity, in the sense main- 
tained by us, father than in that for which the Trinitarians 
contend. 

2. We proceed to another objection, and one which 
probably weighs more with multitudes than any other. It 
is this, that our doctrine respecting Christ takes from the 
sinner the only ground of hope. It is said by our oppo- 
nents, " We and all men are sinners by our very nature, 
and infinitely guilty before God. The sword of divine 
justice hangs over us, and hell opens beneath us ; and 
where shall we find a refuge but in an infinite Saviour ? 
We want an Infinite Atonement ; and in depriving us of 
this, you rob us of our hope, you tear from the Scriptures 
the only doctrine which meets our wants. We may bum 
our Bibles, if your interpretation be true, for our case is 
desperate ; we are lost for ever." In such warm and 
wild language, altogether unwarranted by Scripture, yet 
exceedingly fitted to work on common and terror-stricken 
minds, our doctrine is constantly assailed. 

Now, to this declamation, for such we esteem it, we op- 
pose one plain request. Show us, we say, a single pas- 
sage in the Bible, in which we are told that the sin of man 
is infinite, and needs an infinite atonement. We find not 
one. Not even a whisper of this doctrine comes to us 
from the sacred writers. Let us stop a moment and weigh 
this doctrine. It teaches us that man, although created 
by God a frail, erring, and imperfect being, and even 
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crreaiied wit^ an irresistible propensity to ^a, is yet regard- 
ed by the Creator as an infinite offender, meriting infinite 
punishment for his earliest transgressions ; and that he is 
doomed to endless torment, unless an infinite Saviour ap- 
pear for his rescue ! How can any one, we ask, charge 
on our benevolent and righteous Parent such a govern- 
ment of his creatures ? — We maintain, that man is not 
created in a condition which makes an infinite atonement 
necessary ; Bor do we beilieve that any creature can fall 
into a condition, from which God may not 'deliver him 
without this rigid expedient. Surely, if an infinite satis- 
faction to justice were indispensable to our salvation, if 
God took on him human nature for the very purpose of 
differing it, and if this fact constitute the peculiar glory, 
the life and essence, and the saving efficacy of the Gos- 
pel, we must find it expressed clearly, definitely, in at 
least one passage in the Bible. But not one, we repeat 
it, can be found there. — We maintain, further, that this 
doctrine of God becoming a victim and sacrifice for his 
own rebellious subjects, is as irrational as it is unscriptu- 
Tal. We have always supposed that atonement, if neces- 
sary, was to be made to, not by, the sovereign who has 
been ofiended ; and we cannot conceive a more unlikely 
method of vindicating his authority, than that he himself 
shoilld bear the punishment which is due to transgressors 
of his laws. — We have another objection. If an infinite 
atonement be necessary, and if, consequently, none but 
Grod can make it, we see not but th^ God must become a 
sufierer, must take upon himself our pain and woe ; a 
thought from which a pious mind shrinks with horror. 
To escape this difficulty, we are told, that Christ suffered 
as man, not as God ; but if man only suffered, if only a 
human and finite mind suffered, if Christ, as God, was 
perfectly happy on the cross, and bore only a short and 
limited pain in his human nature, where, we ask, was the 
TOL. T. 34 
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infinite atonement ? Where is the boasted hope 
this doctrine is said to give to the sinner ? 

The objection, that there is no hope for the sinner^ 
unless Christ be the infinite God, amazes us. Surelj if 
we have a Father in heaven, of infinite goodness and 
power, we need no other infinite person to save us. The 
common doctrine disparages and dishonors the only true 
God, our Father, as if, without the help of a second and 
a third divinity, equal to himself, he could not restore hii 
frail creature, man. We have not the courage of our 
brethren. With the Scriptures in our hands, with the 
solemn attestations which they contain to the divine Unity, 
and to Christ's dependence, we dare not give to the God 
and Father of Jesus an equal or rival in the glory of 
originating our redemption, or of accomplishing it by un- 
derived and infinite power. — Are we asked, as we some- 
times are, what is our hope, if Christ be not the supreme 
God ? We answer, it is the boundless and almighty 
goodness of his Father and our Father ; a goodness 
which cannot require an infinite atonement for the sins of 
a frail and limited creature. God's essential and un- 
changeable mercy, not Christ's infinity, is the Scriptural 
foundation of a sinner's hope. In the Scriptures, our 
heavenly Father is always represented as the sole origi- 
nal, spring, and first cause of our salvation ; and let no 
one presume to divide His glory with another. That 
Jesus came to save us, we owe entirely to the Father's 
benevolent appointq^ent. That Jesus is perfectly ade- 
quate to the work of our salvation, is to be believed, not 
because he is himself the supreme God, but because the 
supreme and unerring God selected, commissioned, and 
empowered him for this ofiice. — That his death is an im- 
portant means of our salvation, we gratefully acknowl- 
edge ; but ascribe its efficacy to the merciful disposition 
of Grod towards the human race. To build the hope of 
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perdon on the independent and infinite sufficiency of Jesus 
Christ, is to build on an unscriptural and false foundation; 
for Jesus teaches us, that of himself he can do nothing ; 
that all power is given to him by his Father ; and that he 
is a proper object of trust, because he came not of him- 
self, or to do his own will, but because the Father sent 
him. We indeed lean on Christ, but it is because he is 
•*a comer-stone, chosen by God and laid by God in 
Zion.^' God's forgiving love, declared to mankind by 
Jesus Christ, and exercised through him, is the founda- 
tion of hope to the penitent, on which we primarily rest, 
and a firmer the universe cannot furnish us. 

3. We now proceed to another objection. We are 
charged with expecting to be saved by Works, and not by 
Grace. This charge may be easily despatched, and a 
more groundless one cannot easily be imagined. We in- 
deed attach great importance to Christian works, or 
Christian obedience, believing that a practice or life con- 
formed to the precepts and example of Jesus, is the great 
end for which faith in him is required, and is the great 
condition on which everlasting life is bestowed. We are 
accustomed to speak highly of the virtues and improve- 
ments of a true Christian, rejecting with abhorrence the 
idea, that they are no better than the outward Jewish 
righteousness, which the Prophet called " filthy rags " ; 
and maintaining* with the Apostle, that they are '^inthe 
sight of God, of great price." We believe that holiness 
or virtue is the very image of God jp the human soul, a 
ray of his brightness, the best gifl which he conimunicates 
to his creatures, the highest benefit which Christ came to 
confer, the only important and lasting distinction between 
man and man. Still we always and earnestly maintain, 
that no human virtue, no human obedience, can give a 
legal claim, a right by merit, to the life and immortality 
brought to light by Christ. We see and mourn over the 
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deficiencies, broken resolutions, and mixed motives of the 
best men. We always afRrm, that God's grace, benigni- 
ty, free kindness, is needed by the most advanced Chris' 
tians, and that to this alone we owe the promise in the 
Gospel, of full remission, and everlasting happiness to 
the penitent. None speak of mercy more constantly than 
we. One of our distinctions is, that we magnify this 
lovely attribute of the Deity. So accustomed are we to 
insist on the infinity of God's grace and mercy, that our 
adversaries oflen charge us with forgetting his justice ; 
and yet it is objected to us, that, renouncing grace, we 
appeal to justice, and build our hope on the abundance 
of our merit ! 

4. We now proceed to another objection oflen urged 
against our views, or rather against those who preach 
them ; and it is this, that we preach morality. To meet 
this objection, we beg to know what is intended by moral- 
ity. Are we to understand by it, what it properly signi- 
fies, our whole duty, however made known to us, whether 
by nature or revelation ? Does it mean the whole extent 
of those obligations which belong to us as moral beings ? 
Does it mean that ''sober, righteous, godly life," which 
our moral Governor has prescribed to us by his Son, as 
the great preparation for heaven ? If this be morality, 
we cheerfully plead guilty to the charge of preaching it, 
and of laboring chiefly and constantly to enforce it ; and 
believing, as we do, that all the doctrines, precepts, threat- 
enings, and promisei of the Gospel, are revealed for no 
other end than to make men moral, in this true and gen- 
erous sense, we hope to continue to merit this reproach. 

We fear, however, that this is not the meaning of the 
morality, which is said to be the burden of our preaching. 
Some, at least, who thus reproach us, mean that we are 
accustomed to enjoin only a worldly and social morality, 
consisting in common honesty, common kindness, and 
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freedom from gross vices ; neglecting to inculcate inward 
purity, devotion, heavenly-mindedness, and love to Jesus 
Christ. We hope that the persons who thus accuse us 
speak from rumor, and have never heard our instructions 
for themselves ; for the charge is false ; and no one who 
ever sat under our ministry can urge it, without branding 
himself a slanderer. The first and great commandment, 
which is to love God supremely, is recognised and en- 
forced habitually in our preaching; and our obligations to 
Jesus Christ, the friend who died for us, are urged, we 
hope, not wholly without tenderness and effect. 

It is but justice, however, to observe of many, that 
when they reproach us with moral preaching, they do not 
mean that we teach only outward decencies, but that we 
do not inculcate certain favorite doctrines, which are to 
them the very marrow and richness of the Gk>spel. When 
such persons hear a sermon, be the subject what it may, 
which is not seasoned with recognitions of the Trinity, 
total depravity, and similar articles of faith, they call it 
moral. According to this strange and unwarrantable use 
of the term, we rejoice to say that we are " moral preach- 
ers " ; and it comforts us that we have for our pattern, 
*^him who spake as man never spake," and who, in his 
longest discourse, has dropped not a word about a Trin- 
ity, or inborn corruption, or special and electing grace ; 
and still more, we seriously doubt whether our preaching 
could with propriety be called moral, did we urge these 
doctrines, especially the two last ; for, however warmly 
they may be defended by honest men, they seem to us to 
border on immorality ; that is, to dishonor Gk>d, to weak- 
en the sense of responsibility, to break the spirit, and to 
V>osen the restraints on guilty passion. 

5. Another objection urged against us, is, that our sys- 
tem does not produce as much zeal, seriousness, and pie- 
ty as other views of religion. The objection it is difficult 

34* X 
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to repel, except by language which will seem to be a 
boasting of ourselves. When expressed in plain lan- 
guage, it amounts to this ; — ** We Trinitarians and Cal- 
vinists are better and more pious than you Unitarians, and 
consequently our system is more Scriptural than yours." 
Now assertions of this kind do not strike us as very mod- 
est and humble, and we believe that truth does not re- 
quire us to defend it by setting up our piety above that 
of our neighbours. — This, however, we would say, thai 
if our zeal and devotion are faint, the fault is our own, 
not that of our doctrine. We are sure that our views 
of the Supreme Being are incomparably more affecting 
and attractive than those which we oppose. It is the 
great excellence of our system, that it exalts God, vindi- 
cates his parental attributes, and appeals powerfully to 
the ingenuous principles of love, gratitude, and venera- 
tion ; and when we compare it with the doctrines which 
are spread around us, we feel that of all men we are 
most inexcusable, if a filial piety do not spring up and 
grow strong in our hearts. 

Perhaps it may not be difficult to suggest some causes 
for the charge, that our views do not favor seriousness 
and zeal. One reason probably is, that we interpret with 
much rigor those precepts of Christ, which forbid osten- 
tation, and enjoin . modesty and retirement in devotion. 
We dread a showy religion. We are disgusted with pre- 
tensions to superior sanctity, that stale and vulgar way 
of building up a sect. We believe that true religion 
speaks in actions more than in words, and manifests itself 
chiefly in the common temper and life ; in giving up the 
passions to God's authority, in inflexible uprightness and 
truth, in active and modest charity, in candid judgment, 
and in patience under trials and injuries. We think it 
no part of piety to publish its fervors, but prefer a deli- 
cacy in regard to these secrets of the soul , and hence, 
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to those persons who think religion is to be worn con- 
spicuously and spoken of passionately, we may seem cold 
and dead, when perhaps, were the heart uncovered, it 
might be seen to be "alive to God," as truly as their 
own. 

Again, it is one of our principles, flowing necessarily 
from our views of God, that religion is cheerful ; that 
where its natural tendency is not obstructed by false 
theology, or a melancholy temperament, it opens the 
heart to every pure and innocent pleasure. We do not 
think that piety disfigures its face, or wraps itself in a 
funeral pall as its appropriate garb Now, too many con- 
ceive of religion as something gloomy, and never to be 
named but with an altered tone and countenance ; and 
where they miss these imagined signs of piety, they can 
hardlv believe that a sense of God dwells in the heart. 

Another cause of the error in question, we believe to 
be this. Our religious system excludes, or at least does 
not favor, those overwhelming terrors and transports 
which many think essential to piety. We do not be- 
lieve in shaking and disordering men's understandings, 
by excessive fear, as a preparation for supernatural grace 
and immediate conversion. This we regard as a dread- 
ful corruption and degradation of religion. Religion, we 
believe, is a gradual and rational work, beginning some- 
times in sudden impressions, but confirmed by reflection, 
growing by the regular use of Christian means, and ad- 
vancing silently to perfection. Now, because we specify 
no time when we were overpowered and created anew by 
irresistible impulse ; because we relate no agonies of de- 
spair succeeded by miraculous light and joy, we are 
thought by some to be strangers to piety ; — how reason- 
ably, let the judicious determine. 

Once more ; we are thought to want zeal, because our 
principles forbid us to use many methods for spreading 
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them, which are common with other Christiana. Whil<»t 
we value highly our peculiar views, and look to them for 
the hest fruits of piety, we still consider ourselves as 
bound to think charitably of those who doubt or deny 
them ; and with this conviction, we cannot enforce them 
with that vehemence, positiveness, and style of menace, 
which constitute much of the zeal of certain denomina- 
tions ; — and we freely confess that we would on no ac- 
count exchange our charity for their zeal ; and we trust 
that the time is near, when he who holds what he deems 
truth with lenity and forbearance, will be accounted more 
pious than he who compasseth sea and la^d to make pros- 
elytes to his sect, and *' shuts the gates of mercy " on all 
who will not bow their understandings to his creed. — We 
fear, that in these remarks we may have been uncon- 
sciously betrayed into a self-exalting spirit. Nothing 
could have drawn them from us, but the fact that a very 
common method of opposing our sentiments, is to decry 
the piety of those who adopt them. Afler all, we mean 
not to deny our great deficiencies. We have nothing to 
boast before God, although the cause of trut|;i forbids us 
to submit to the censoriousness of our brethren. 

6. Another objection to our views, is, that they lead to 
a rejection of revelation. Unitarianism has been called 
''a half-way house to infidelity." — Now, to this objection 
we need not oppose general reasonings. We will state a 
plain fact. It is this. A large proportion of the most 
able and illustrious defenders of the truth of Christianity 
have been Unitarians ; and our religion has received from 
them, to say the least, as important service in its conflicts 
with infidelity, as from any class of Christians whatever. 
From the long catalogue of advocates of Christianity 
among Unitarians, we can select now but a few ; but 
these few are a host. The name of John Locke is famil- 
iar to every scholar. He rendered distinguished service to 
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the philosophy of the human mind ; nor is this his highest 
praise. His writings on government and toleration con- 
tributed more than those of any other individual, to the 
diffusion of free and generous sentiments through Europe 
and America ; and perhaps Bishop Watson was not guilty 
of great exaggeration, when he said, ''This great man 
has done more for the establishment of pure Christianity 
than any author I am acquainted with." He was a labo- 
rious and successful student of the Scriptures. His 
works on the ** Epistles of Paul," and on the ''Reason- 
ableness of Christianity," formed an era in sacred lit- 
erature ; and he has the honor of having shed a new and 
bright light on the darkest parts of the New Testament, 
and in general on the Christian system. Now Locke, be 
it remembered, was a Unitarian. — We pass to another 
intellectual prodigy, — to Newton, a name which every 
man of learning pronounces with reverence ; for it re- 
minds hin^ of faculties so exalted above those of ordinary 
n\en, that they seem designed to help our conceptions of 
superior orders of being. This great man, who gained 
by intuition what others reap from laborious research, 
after exploring the laws of the universe, turned for light 
and hope to the Bible ; and although his theological works 
cannot be compared with Locke's, yet in his illustrations 
of the prophecies, and of Scripture chronology, and in his 
criticisms on two doubtful passages,* which are among 
the chief supports of the doctrine of the Trinity, he is 
considered as having rendered valuable services to the 
Christian cause. Newton, too, was a Unitarian. — We 
are not, accustomed to boast of men, or to prop our faith 
by great names ; for Christ, and He only, is our Master ; 
but it is with pleasure, that we find in our ranks the most 
gifted, sagacious, and exalted minds ; and we cannot huf 
smile, when we sometimes hear from men and women of 

• 1 John V. 7 J ITim. iii. 16. 
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very limited culture, and with no advantages for enlarged 
inquiry, reproachful and contemptuous ren^arks on a doc* 
trine which the vast intelligence of Locke and Newton, 
after much study of the Scriptures, and in opposition to a 
prejudiced and intolerant age, received as the truth of 
God. It is proper to state, that doubts have lately been 
raised as to the religious opinions of Locke and Newtoa, 
and for a very obvious reason. In these times of growing 
light, their names have been found too useful to the Uni- 
tarian cause. But the long and general belief of the 
Unitarianism of these illustrious men can hardly be ac- 
counted for, but by admitting the fact ; and we know of 
no serious attempts to set aside the proofs on which this 
belief is founded. 

We pass to another writer, who was one of the bright- 
est ornaments of the Church of England and of the age 
in which he lived, Dr. Samuel Clarke. In classical liter- 
ature, and in metaphysical speculation, Dr. Clarke has a 
reputation which needs no tribute at our hands. His ser- 
mons are an invaluable repository of Scriptural criticism ; 
and his work on the evidences of natural and revealed re- 
ligion, has ever been considered as one of the ablest vin- 
dications of our common faith. This great man was a 
Unitarian. He believed firmly that Jesus was a distinct 
being from his Father, and a dorived and dependent be- 
ing ; and he desired to bring the liturgy of his church 
into a correspondence with these doctrines. 

To those who are acquainted with the memorable infi- 
del controversy in the early part of the last century, ex- 
cited by the writings of Bolingbroke, Tindal, Morgan, Col- 
lins, and Chubb, it will be unnecessary to speak of the 
zeal and power with which the Christian cause was main- 
tained by learned Unitarians. But we must pass over 
these, to recall a man whose memory is precious to en- 
lightened believers ; we mean Lardner, that most patient 
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and soccessfal advocate of Christianity ; who has writ- 
ten, we believe, more largely than any other author on 
the evidences of the Gospel ; from whose works later 
authors have drawn as from a treasure-house ; and 
whose purity and mildness have disarmed the severity 
and conciliated the respect of men of very different views 
from his own. Lardner was a Unitarian. — Next to 
Lardner, the most laborious advocate of Christianity 
against the attacks of infidels, in our own day, was 
Priestley ; and whatever we may think of some of his 
opinions, we believe that none of his opposers ever ques- 
tioned the importance of his vindications of our common 
faith. We certainly do not say too much, when we af- 
firm that Unitarians have not been surpassed by any de- 
nomination in zealous, substantial service to the Christian 
cause. Yet we are told that Unitarianism leads to infi- 
delity ! We are reproached with defection from that 
religion, round which we have gathered in the day of its 
danger, and from which, we trust, persecution and death 
cannot divorce us. 

It is indeed said, that instances have occurred of per- 
sons, who, having given up the Trinitarian doctrine, have 
not stopped there, but have resigned one part of Christi- 
anity after another, until they have become thorough infi- 
dels. To this we answer, that such instances we have 
never known ; but that such should occur is not improba- 
ble, and is what we should even expect ; for it is natural 
that when the mind has detected one error in its creed, it 
should distrust every other article, and should exchange 
its blind and hereditary assent for a sweeping skepticism. 
We have examples of this truth at the present moment, 
both in France and Spain, where multitudes have pro- 
ceeded from rejecting Popery to absolute Atheism. Now, 
who of us will argue that the Catholic faith is true, be- 
cause multitudes who relinquished it have also cast away 
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every religious principle and restraint ; and if the argu* 
ment be not sound on the side of Popery, how can it be 
pressed into the service of Trinitarianism ? The fact is, 
that false and absurd doctrines, when exposed, have a 
natural tendency to beget skepticism in those who re* 
cei^red them without reflection. None are so likely to 
believe too little as those who have begun with believing 
too much ; and hence we charge upon Trinitarianism 
whatever tendency may exist in those who forsake it, to 
sink gradually into infidelity. 

Unitarianism does not lead to infidelity. On the con- 
trary, its excellence is, that it fortifies faith. Unitarian- 
ism is Christianity stripped of those corrupt additions 
which shock reason and our moral feelings. It is a ra- 
tional and amiable system, against which no man's under- 
standing or conscience, or charity, or piety revolts. Can 
the same be said of that system, which teaches the doc- 
trines of three equal persons in one God, of natural and 
total depravity, of infinite atonement, of special and 
electing grace, and of the everlasting misery of the non- 
elected part of mankind ? We believe that unless Chris- 
tianity be purified from these corruptions, it will not be 
able to bear the unsparing scrutiny to which the progress 
of society is exposing it. We believe that it must be re- 
formed, or intelligent men will abandon it. As the friends 
of Christianity, and the foes of infidelity, we are there- 
fore solicitous to difluse what seem to us nobler and juster 
views of this divine system. 

7. It was our purpose to consider one more objection 
to our views ; namely, that they give no consolation in 
sickness and death. But we have only time to express 
amazement at such a charge. What ! a system which 
insists with a peculiar energy on the pardoning mercy of 
God, on his universal and parental love, and on the doc- 
trine of a resurrection and immortality, — such a systen) 
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Qnable to give comfort ? It unlocks infinite springs of 
consolation and joy, and gives to him who practically re- 
ceives it, a living, overflowing, and unspeakable hope. 
Its power to sustain the soul in death has been often 
tried ; and did we believe dying men to be inspired, or 
that peace and hope in the last hours were God's seal to 
the truth of doctrines, we should be able to settle at once 
the controversy about Unitarianism. A striking example 
of the power of this system in disarming death, was lately 
given by a young minister in a neighbouring town,* 
known to many of our readers, and singularly endeared 
to his friends by eminent Christian virtue. He was 
smitten by sickness in the midst of a useful and happy 
life, and sunk slowly to the grave. His religion, and it 
was that which has now been defended, gave habitual 
peace to his mind, and spread a sweet smile over his pale 
countenance. He retained his faculties to his last hour ; 
and when death came, having lefl pious counsel to the 
younger members of his family, and expressions of grati- 
tude to his parents, he breathed out life in the language 
of Jesus, — ** Father, into thy hands I commend my spir- 
it." Such was the end of one who held, with an un- 
wavering faith, the great principles which we have here 
advanced ; and yet our doctrine has no consolation, we 
are told, for sickness and death ! 

We have thus endeavoured to meet objections com- 
monly urged against our views of religion ; and we have 
done this, not to build up a party, but to promote views 
of Christianity, which seem to us particularly suited to 
strengthen men's faith in it, and to make it fruitful of 
good works and holy lives. Christian virtue. Christian 
holiness, love to God and man, these are all which we 

* Rey. John E. Abbot, of Salem. This tract was fint pabliahed in 1819 
in the " Christian Disciple " 
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think worth contending for ; and these we believe to be 
intimately connected with the system now maintained. If 
in this we err, may God discover our error, and disap- 
point our efforts. We ask no success, but what he may 
approve, — no proselytes but such as will be made better, 
purer, happier by the adoption of our views. 
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THE MORAL ARGUMENT AGAINST 

CALVINISM, 

niostrated in a Review of a Work entitled ** A Generai« View 
or THE Doctrines or Christianity, designed more es- 
pecially for the Edification and Instruction of Families, fiostoi),, 
1809." 

The work, of which we have prefixed the title to this 
article, was published several years ago, and has beer 
read by many among us with pleasure and profit. B.. 
it is not known as widely as it should be, and we wisn 
to call to it the notice which it merits. It is not an 
original work, but was compiled chiefly from the writ- 
ings of the Rev. Robert Fellowes, whose name is 
probably known to most of our readers. The title we 
think not altogether happy, because it raises an expec- 
tation which the book does not answer. We should 
expect from it a regular statement of the great truths 
of our religion ; but we find, what at present is perhaps 
as useful, a vindication of Christianity from the gross 
errors, which Calvinism has labored to identify with this 
divine system. This may easily be supposed from the 
table of contents. The book professes to treat of the 
following subjects : — The nature of religion and the 
mistakes that occur on that subject ; the free-agency 
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and accountableness of man ; the fall of Adam, and 
original sin ; the doctrine of faith in general, and of 
religious faith in particular ; the doctrine of works ; the 
doctrine of regeneration ; the doctrine of repentance; 
the doctrine of grace ; the doctrine of election and rep- 
robation ; the doctrine of perseverance ; the visiting 
of the iniquities of the fathers upon the children ; and 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. — ^3y those, who are 
acquainted with the five thorny points of Calvinism, 
the design of this compilation will be sufficiently un- 
derstood from the enumeration of topics now given; 
and few designs are more praiseworthy, than to free 
Christianity from the reproach brought upon it by that 
system. 

The work under review is professedly popular in its 
style and mode of discussion. It has little refined and 
elaborate reasoning, but appeals to the great moral prin- 
ciples of human nature, and to the general strain of the 
Scriptures. It expresses strongly and without circum- 
locution the abhorrence with which every mind, uncor* 
rupted by false theology, must look on Calvinism ; and 
although some of its delineations may be overcharged, 
yet they are substantially correct, and their strength is 
their excellence. The truth is, that nothing is so ne- 
cessary on this subject as to awaken moral feeling in 
men's breasts. Calvinism owes its perpetuity to the 
influence of fear m palsying the moral nature. Men's 
minds and consciences are subdued by terror, so thst 
they dare not confess, even to themselves, the shrink- 
ing, which they feel, from the unworthy views which 
this system gives of God ; and, by thus smothering 
their just abhorrence, they gradually extinguish it, and 
even come to vindicate m God what would* disgrace 
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bis creatures. A- voice of power and solemn warning 
is needed to rouse them from this lethargy, to give them 
a new and a juster dread, the dread of incurring God's 
displeasure, by making him odious, and exposing reli- 
gion to insult and aversion. — In the present article, 
we intend to treat this subject with great freedom. But 
we beg that it may be understood that by Calvinism we 
intend only the peculiarities or distinguishing features 
of that system. We would also have it remembered, 
that these peculiarities form a small part of the religious 
faith of a Calvinist. He joins with them the general, 
fundamental, and most important truths of Christianity, 
by which they are always neutralized in a greater or 
less degree, and in some cases nullified. Accordingly 
it has been our happiness to see in the numerous body 
by which they are professed, some of the brightest ex- 
amples of Christian virtue. Our hostility to the doctrine 
does not extend to its advocates. In bearing our strong- 
est testimony against error, we do not the less honor 
the moral and religious worth, with which it is often 
connected. 

The book under review will probably be objected 
to by theologians, because it takes no notice of a dis- 
tinction, invented by Calvinistic metaphysicians, for 
rescuing their doctrines from the charge of aspersing 
God's equity and goodness. We refer to the distinc- 
tion between natural and moral inability^ a subtilty 
which may be thought to deserve some attention, be- 
cause it makes such a show in some of the principal 
books of this sect. But, with due deference to its de- 
fenders, it seems to us groundless and idle, a distinction 
without a difference. An inability to do our duty, which 
is born with us, is to all in||nts and according to the 
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established meaning of the word, natural. Call it mor» 
al, or what you please^ it is still a part of the nature 
which our Creator gave us, and to suppose tliat he pun- 
ishes us for it, because it is an inability seated in the 
will, is just as absuid, as to suppose him to punish us 
for a weakness of sight or of a limb. Common people 
cannot understand this distinction, cannot split this hair; 
and it is no small objection to Calvinism, that, accord- 
ing to its ablest defenders, it can only be reconciled to 
God's perfections, by a metaphysical subtilty, which the 
mass of people cannot comprehend. 

If we were to speak as critics of the style of this 
book, we should say, that, whilst generally clear, and 
sometimes striking, it has the faults of the style which 
was very current not many years ago in this country, 
and which, we rejoice to say, is giving place to a bet- 
ter. The style to which we refer, and which threatened 
to supplant good writing in this country, intended to 
be elegant, but fell into jejuneness and insipidity. It 
delighted in words and arrangements of words, which 
were little soiled by common use, and mistook a spruce 
neatness for grace. We had a Procrustes' bed for sen- 
tences, and there seemed to be a settled war between 
the style of writing and the free style of conversation. 
Times we think have cl^ianged. Men have learned more 
to write as they speak, and are ashamed to dress up 
familiar thoughts, as if they were just arrived from a 
far country, and could not appear in public without a 
foreign and studied attire. They have learned that com- 
mon words are common, precisely because most fitted to 
express real feeling and strong conception, and that the 
circuitous, measured phraseology, which was called ele- 
gance, was but tbp parade of weaknei^s. Tb^y have 
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learned that words are the signs of thought, and worth- 
less counterfeits without it, and that style is good, when, 
instead of being anxiously cast into a mould, it seems a 
free and natural expression of thought, and ' gives to us 
with power the workings of the author's mind. 

We have been led to make these remarks on the 
style which in a degree marks the book before us, from 
a persuasion, that this mode of writing has been particu- 
larly injurious to religion, and to rational religion. It 
has crept into sermons perhaps more than into any other 
compositions, and has imbued them with that soporific 
quality, which they have sometimes been fouiid to possess 
in an eminent degree. How many hearers have been 
soothed by a smooth, watery flow of words, a regular 
chime of sentences, and elegantly rocked into repose ! 
We are aware, that preachers, above all writers, are 
excusable for this style, because it is the easiest ; and, 
having too much work to do, they must do it of course 
in the readiest way. But we mourn the necessity, and 
mourn still more the effect. — It gives us great pleasure 
to say, that, in this particular, we iliink we perceive an 
improvement taking place in this region. Preaching is 
becoming more direct, aims more at impression, and 
seeks the nearest way to men's hearts and consciences. 
We often hear from the pulpit strong thought in plain 
and strong language. It is hoped, from the state of 
society, that we shall not fly from one extreme to anoth- 
er, and degenerate into coarseness ; but perhaps even 
this is a less evil than tameness and insipidity. 

To return ; the principal argument against Calvinism, 
in die General View of Christian Doctrines, is the mor' 
al argument^ or that which is drawn from the inconsis- 
tency of the system with the divine perfections. It i^ 
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plain, that a doctrine, which contradicts our best ideas 
of goodness and justice, cannot corae from the just and 
|ood God, or be a true representation of his character. 
This moral argument has always been powerful to the 
pulling down of the strong-holds of Calvinism. Even 
in the dark period, when this system was shaped and 
finished at Geneva, its advocates often writhed under 
the weight of it ; and we cannot but deem it a mark of 
the progress of society, that Calvinists are more and 
more troubled with the palpable repugnance of their 
doctrines to God's nature, and accordingly labor to soft- 
en and explain them, until in many cases the name only 
is retained. If the stern reformer of Geneva could lift 
up his head, and hear the mitigated tone, in which some 
of his professed followers dispense his fearful doctrines, 
we fear, that he could not lie down in peace, until he 
had poured out his displeasure on their cowardice and 
degeneracy. He would tell them, with a frown, that 
moderate Calvinism was a solecism, a contradiction in 
terms, and would bid them in scorn to join their real 
friend, Arminius. Such is the power of public opinion 
and of an improved state of society on creeds, that 
naked, undisguised Calvinism is not very fond of show- 
ing itself, and many of consequence know imperfectly 
what it means. What then is the system against which 
the View of Christiaji Doctrines is directed ? 

Calvinism teaches, that, in consequence of Adam's 
sin in eating the forbidden fruit, God brings into life all 
his posterity with a nature wholly corrupt, so that they 
are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to 
all that is spiritually good, and wholly inclined to all 
evil, and that continually. It teaches, that all man- 
kind, havmg fallen in Adam, are under God's wrath 
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and curse, and so made liable to all miseries in this 
life, to death itself, and to the pams of hell for ev5er. 
It teaches, that, from this ruined race, God, out of his 
mere good pleasure, has elected a certain number to 
be saved by Christ, not induced to this choice by any 
foresight of their faith or good works, but wholly by 
his free grace and love ; and that, having thus predes* 
tmated them to eternal life, he renews and sanctifies 
them by his almighty and special agency, and brings 
them into a state of grace, from which they cannot fall 
and perish. It teaches, that the rest of mankind he is 
pleased to pass over, and to ordain them to dishonor 
and wrath for their sins, to the honor of his justice and 
power ; in other words, he leaves the rest to the corrup- 
tion in which they were bom, withholds the grace which 
is necessary to their recovery, and condemns them to 
**most grievous torments in soul and body without in- 
termission in hell-fire for ever." Such is Calvinism, as 
gathered from the most authentic records of the doc- 
trine. Whoever will consult the famous Assembly's 
Catechisms and Confession, will see the peculiarities 
of the system in all their length and breadth of deform- 
ity. A man of plain sense, whose spirit has not been 
broken to this creed by education or terror, will think 
that it is not necessary for us to travel to heathen coun- 
tries, to learn how mournfully the human mind may 
misrepresent the Deity. 

The moral argument against Calvinism, of which we 
have spoken, must seem irresistible to common and un- 
perverted minds, after attending to the brief statement 
now given. It will be asked with astonishment. How 
b it possible that men can hold these doctrines and yet 
maintain God's goodness and equity ? What principles 
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can be more contradictory ? — To remove the dbjectkni 
to Calvinism, which is drawn from its repugnance to the 
Divine perfections, recourse has been had, as before ob- 
served, to the distinction between natural and moral 
inability, and to other like subtilties. But a more com- 
mon reply, we conceive, has been drawn from the weak- 
ness and imperfection of the human mind, and from its 
incapacity of comprehending God. Calvinists will tell 
us, that, because a doctrine opposes our convictions of 
rectitude, it is not necessarily false ; that apparent are 
not always real inconsistencies ; that God is an infinite 
and incomprehensible being, and not to be tried by our 
ideas of fitness and morality ; that we bring their sys- 
tem to an incompetent tribunal, when we submit it to 
the decision of human reason and conscience ; that' we 
are weak judges of what is right and wrong, good and 
evil, in the Deity ; that the happiness of the universe 
may require an administration of human affairs which 
is very offensive to limited understandings ; that we must 
follow revelation, not reason or moral feeling, and must 
consider doctrines, which shock us in revelation, as aw- 
ful mysteries, which are dark through our ignorance, and 
which time will enlighten. How little, it is added, can 
man explain or understand God's ways. How incon- 
sistent the miseries of life appear with goodness in the 
Creator. How prone, too, have men always been to 
confound good and evil, to call the just, unjust. How 
presumptuous is it in such a being, to sit in judgment 
upon God, and to question the rectitude of the divine 
administration, because it shocks his sense of rectitude. 
Such we conceive to be a fair statement of the manner 
in which the Calvinist frequently meets the objectioii, 
that his system is at war with God's attributes. Sucb 
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the reasoning by which the voice of conscience and 
oature is stifled, and men are reconciled to doctrines, 
which, if tried by the established principles of morality, 
would be rejected with horror. On this reasoning we 
purpose to ofier some remarks ; and we shall avail our- 
selves of the opportunity, to give our views of the cow 
fidence which is due to our rational and moral faculties 
in religion. 

That God is infinite, and that man often errs, we 
affirm as strongly as our Calvinistic brethren. We 
desire to think humbly of ourselves, and reverently of 
our Creator. In tlie strong language of Scripture, "We 
now sec through a glass darkly." "We cannot by 
searching find out God unto perfection. Clouds and 
darkness are round about him. His judgments are a 
great deep." God is great and good beyond utterance 
or thought. We have no disposition to idolize oiu: own 
powers, or to penetrate the secret counsels of the Deity. 
But, on the other hand, we think it ungrateful to dis- 
parage the powers which our Creator has given us, or 
to question the certainty or importance of the knowl- 
edge, which he has seen fit to place within our reach. 
There is an afiected humility, we think, as dangerous 
as pride. We may rate our faculties too meanly, as 
well as too boastingly. The worst error in religion, 
after all, is that of the skeptic, who records triumphantly 
the weaknesses and wanderings of the human intellect, 
and maintains, that no trust is due to the decisions of 
this erring reason. We by no means conceive, that 
man's greatest danger springs from pride of understand- 
ing, though we think as badly of this vice as other Chris- 
tians. The history of the church proves, that men may 
trust their faculties too little as well as too much, and 
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that the timidity, which shrinks from investigation, has 
mjured the mind, and betrayed tlie interests of Cliristi- 
anity, as much as an irreverent boldness of thought. 

It is an important truth, which, we appreiiend, has 
not been sufficiendy developed, that the ultimate reli- 
ance of a human being is and must be on his own mind. 
To confide in God, we must first confide in the faculties 
by which He is apprehended, and by which the proofs 
of his existence are weighed. A trust in our abiUty to 
distinguish between truth and falsehood is implied in 
every act of belief ; for to question this ability would of 
necessity unsettle all belief. We cannot take a step in 
reasoning or action without a secret rehance on our own 
minds. Religion in particular implies, that we have 
understandings endowed and qualified for the highest 
employments of intellect. In affirming the existence 
and perfections of God, we suppose and affirm the ex- 
istence in ourselves of faculties which correspond to 
these sublime objects, and which are fitted to discern 
them. Religion is a conviction and an act of the hu- 
man soul, so that, in denying confidence to the one, we 
subvert the truth and claims of the other. Nothing is 
gained to piety by degrading human nature, for in the 
competency of this nature to know and judge of God 
all piety has its foundation. Our proneness to err in- 
structs us indeed to use our powers with great caution, 
but not to contemn and neglect them. The occasional 
abuse of our faculties, be it ever so enormous, does not 
prove them unfit for their highest end, which is, to form 
clear and consistent views of God. Because our eyes 
sometimes fail or deceive us, would a wise man pluck 
theip out, or cover them with a bandage, and choose to 
walk and work in the dark.^ or, because they cannot 
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distinguish distant objects, can they discern nothing clear- 
ly in their proper sphere, and is sight to be pronounced 
a fallacious guide ? Men who, to support a creed, would 
shake our trust in the calm, deliberate, and distinct de- 
cisions of our rational and moral powers, endanger re- 
ligion-more than its open foes, and forge the deadliest 
weapon for the infidel. 

It is true that God is an infinite being, and also true, 
that his powers and perfections, his purposes and oper- 
ations, his ends and means, being unlimited, are incomr 
prehensible. In other words, they cannot be toholly to* 
ken in or embraced by the human mind. In the strong 
and figurative language of Scripture, we " know noth- 
ing " of God's ways ; that is, we know very few of 
them. But this is just as true of the most advanced 
archangel as of man. In comparison with the vastness 
of God's system, the range of the highest created in- 
tellect is narrow ; and, in this particular, man's lot does 
not difier from that of his elder brethren in heaven. 
We are both confined in our observation and experience 
to a little spot in the creation.' But are an angel's fac- 
ulties worthy of no trust, or is his knowledge uncertain, 
because he learns and reasons from a small part of 
God's works ? or are his judgments respecting the Cre- 
ator to be charged with presumption, because his views 
do not spread through the whole extent of the universe ? 
We grant that our understandings cannot sti'etch beyond 
a very narrow sphere. But still the lessons, which we 
learn within this sphere, are just as sure, as if it were 
indefinitely enlarged. Because much is • unexplored, we 
are not to suspect what we have actually discovered. 
Knowledge is not the less real, because confined. The 
man^ who has never set foot beyond his native village, 
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knows its scenery and inhabitants as undoubtingly, as if 
fae had travelled to the poles. We indeed see very lit- 
tle ; but that little is as true, as if every thing else were 
seen ; and our future discoveries must agree with and 
support it. Should the whole order and purposes of 
the universe be opened to us, it is certain that nothing 
would be disclosed, which would in any degree shake 
our persuasion, that the earth is inhabited by rational 
and moral beings, who are authorized to expect from 
their Creator the most benevolent and equitable gov- 
ernment. No extent of observation can unsettle those 
primary and fundamental principles of moral truth, which 
we derive from our highest faculties operating in the re- 
lations in which God has fixed us. In every region and 
period of the universe, it will be as true as it is now on 
the earth, that knowledge and power are the measures 
of responsibility, and that natural incapacity absolves 
from guilt. These and other moral verities, which are 
among our clearest perceptions, would, if possible, be 
strengthened, in proportion as our powers should be en- 
larged ; because harmony and consistency are the char- 
acters of God's administration, and all our researches 
into the universe only serve to manifest its unity, and to 
show a wider operation of the laws which we witness 
and experience on earth. 

We grant that God is incomprehensible, in the sense 
already given. But he is not therefore unintelligibk , 
and this distinction we conceive to be important. We 
do not pretend to know the whole nature and properties 
of God, but still we can form some clear ideas of him, 
and can reason from these ideas as justly as from any 
other. The truth is, that we cannot be said to com- 
prehend any being whatever, not the simplest plant or 
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animal. AH have hidden properties. Our knowledge 
of all is limited. But have we therefore no distinct 
ideas of the objects around us, and is all our reasoning 
about tliem unworthy of trust ? Because God is infi- 
nite, his name is not therefore a mere sound. It is a 
representative of some distinct conceptions of our Cre- 
ator ; and these conceptions are as sure, and important, 
and as proper materials for the reasoning facuhy, as 
they would be if our views were indefinitely enlarged. 
We cannot indeed trace God's goodness and rectitude 
through the whole field of his operations ; but we know 
the essential nature of these attributes, and therefore 
can often judge what accords with and opposes them. 
God's goodness, because infinite, does not cease to be 
goodness, or essentially differ from the same attribute 
in man ; nor does justice change its nature, so that it 
cannot be understood, because it is seated in an un- 
bounded mind. There have indeed been philosophers, 
*' falsely so called," who have argued from the unlimited 
nature of God, that we cannot ascribe to him justice 
and other moral attributes, in any proper or definite 
sense of those words ; and the mference is plain, that 
all religion or worship, wanting an intelligible object, 
must be a misplaced, wasted offering. This doctrine 
from the infidel we reject with abhorrence ; but some- 
thing, not very different, too often reaches us from the 
mistaken Christian, who, to save his creed, shrouds the 
Creator in utter darkness. In opposition to both, we 
maintain that God's attributes are intelligible, and that 
we can conceive as truly of his goodness and justice, as 
of these qualities in men. In fact, these qualities are 
essentially the same in God and man, though differing 
in degree, in purity, and in extent of operation. We 
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know not and we cannot conceive of any other justice 
or goodness, than we learn from our own nature ; and 
if God have not these, he is ahogether unknown to us 
as a moral being ; he offers nothing for esteem and love 
to rest upon ; the objection of the infidel is just, that 
worship is wasted ; '' We worship we know not what." 
It is asked, On what authority do we ascribe to God 
goodness and rectitude, in the sense in which these at- 
tributes belong to men, or how can we judge of the 
nattire of attributes in the mind of the Creator ? We 
answer by asking. How is it that we , become acquainted 
with the mind of a fellow-creature ? The last is as in- 
visible, as removed from immediate inspection, as the 
first. Still we do not hesitate to speak of the justice 
and goodness of a' neighbour ; and how do we gain our 
knowledge i We answer, by witnessing the effects, op- 
erations, and expressions of these attributes. It is a 
law of our nature to argue from the effect to the cause, 
from the action to the agent, from the ends proposed 
and fi-om the means of pursuing them, to the character 
and disposition of the being in whom we observe them. 
By these processes ^ we learn the invisible mind and 
character of man ; and by the same we ascend to the 
mind of God, whose works, effects, operations, and 
ends are as expressive and significant of justice and 
goodness, as the best and most decisive actions of men. 
If this reasoning be sound (and all religion rests upon 
it,) then God's justice and goodness are intelligible at- 
tributes, agreeing essentially with the same qualities io 
ourselves. Their operation indeed is infinitely wider, 
and they are employed in accomplishing not only imme- 
diate but remote and unknown ends. Of consequence, 
we must expect that many parts of the divine adniinis- 
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tration will be obseure^ that is, will not produce tmme- 
diate good, and an immediate distmction between virtue 
and vice. But still the unbounded operation of these 
attributes does not change then* nature. They are still 
the same, as if they acted in the narrowest sphere. We 
can still determine in many cases what does not accord 
with them. We are particularly sure that those essen- 
tial principles of justice, which enter into and even form 
our conception of this attribute, must pervade every 
province and every period of the administration of a 
just being, and that to suppose the Creator in any in- 
stance to forsake them, is to charge him directly with un- 
righteousness, however loudly the lips may compliment 
his equity. 

^^ But is it not presumptuous in man," it is continually 
said, " to sit m judgment on God ?" We answer, that 
to ^^ sit in judgment on God" is an ambiguous and of- 
fensive phrase, conveying to common minds the ideas of 
irreverence, boldness, familiarity. The question would 
be better stated thus ; — Is it not presumptuous in man 
to judge concerning God, and concerning what agrees 
or disagrees with his attributes ? We answer confident- 
ly, No ; for in many cases we are competent and even 
bound to judge. And we plead first in our defence the 
Scriptures. How continually does God in his word 
appeal to the understanding and moral judgment of man. 
" O inhabitants of Jerusalem and men of Judah, judge, 
I pray you, between me and my vineyard. What could 
have been done more to my vineywd, that I have not 
done in it." We observe, in the next place, that all 
religion supposes and is built on judgments passed by us 
on God and on his operations. Is it not, for example, 
our duty and a leadmg part of piety to praite God : 

I 
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And what is praising a being, but to adjudge and ascribe 
to him just and generous deeds and motives ? And of 
what value is praise, except from those, who are capa- 
ble of distinguishing between actions which exalt and 
actions which degrade the character ? Is it presump' 
tion to call God excellent ? And what is this, but ta 
refer his character to a standard of excellence, to try it 
by the established principles of rectitude, and to pro- 
nounce its conformity to them ; that is, to judge of God 
and his operations ? 

We are presumptuous, we are told, in judging of our 
Creator. But he himself has made this our duty, in 
giving us a moral faculty ; and to decline it, is to violate 
the primary law of our nature. Conscience, the sense 
of right, the power of perceiving moral distinctions, the 
power of discerning between justice and injustice, ex- 
cellence and baseness, is the highest faculty given us 
by God, the whole foundation of our responsibility, and 
our sole capacity for religion. Now we are forbidden 
by this faculty to love a being, who wants, or who fails 
to discover, moral excellence. God, in giving us con- 
science, has implanted a principle within us, which for- 
bids us to prostrate ourselves before mere power, or to 
offer praise where we do not discover worth ; a princi- 
ple, which challenges our supreme homage for supreme 
goodness, and which absolves us from guilt, when we 
abhor a severe and unjust administration. CXir Crea- 
tor has consequently waved his own claims on our ven- 
eration and obedience, any farther than he discovers 
himself to us in characters of benevolence, equity, and 
righteousness. He rests his authority on the perfect 
coincidence of his will and government with those great 
and fundamental principles of morality written on our 
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souls. He desires no worship, but that which sprmgs 
from the exercise of our moral faculties upon his char- 
acter, from our discernment and persuasion of his recti- 
tude and goodness. He asks, he accepts, no love nr 
admiration but from those, who can understand the na- 
ture and the proofs of moral excellence. 

There are two or three striking facts, which show 
that there is no presumption in judging of God, and 
of what agrees or disagrees with his attributes. 'J'he 
first fact is, that the most intelligent and devout men 
have often employed themselves in proving the existence 
and perfections of God, and have been honored for this 
service to the cause of religion. Now we ask, what is 
meant by the proofs of a divine perfection ? They are 
certain acts, operations, and methods of government, 
which are proper and natural efiects, signs, and expres- 
sions of this perfection, and from which, according to 
the established principles of reasoning, it may be infer- 
red. To prove the divine attributes is to collect and 
arrange those works and ways of the Creator, which 
accord witli these attributes, correspond to them, flow 
from them, and express them. Of consequence, to 
prove them requires aiid implies the power of judging 
of what agrees with them^ of discerning their proper 
marks and expressions. All our treatises on natural 
theology rest on this power. Every argument in sup- 
port of a divine perfection is an exercise of it. To 
deny it, is to overthrow all religion. 

Now if such are the proofs of God's goodness and 
justice, and if we are capable of discerning them, then 
we are not necessarily presumptuous, when we say of 
l>articular measures ascribed to him, tliat they are incon- 
sistent with his attributes, and cannot belong to him. 

20* 
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There is plainly no more presumption in affirmmg of 
certab principles of administration, that they oppose 
God's equity and would prove him unrighteous, than to 
affirm of others, that they prove him upright and good. 
Ihere are signs and evidences of injustice as unequivo* 
cal as those of justice ; and our faculties are as adequate 
fo the perception of the last as of the first. If they 
must not be trusted in decid^g what would prove God 
uijjust, they are unworthy of confidence when they gath- 
er evidences of his rectitude ; and of course, the whole 
structure of religion must fall. 

It is no slight objection to the mode of reasoning 
adopted by the Calvinist, that it renders the proof of 
the divine attributes impossible. When we object to 
his representations of the divine government, that they 
shock our clearest ideas of goodness and justice, be 
replies, that still they may be true, because we know 
very little of God, and what seems unjust to man, may 
be in the Creator the perfection, of rectitude. Now 
this weapon has a double edge. K the strongest mark 
and expressions of injustice do not prove God unjust, 
tlien the strongest marks of the opposite character do 
not prove him righteous. If the first do not deserve 
confidence, because of our narrow views of God, nei- 
tlier do the last. If, when more shall be known, the 
first may be found consistent with perfect rectitude, 
so, when more shall be known, the last may be found 
consistent with infinite malignity and oppression. This 
reasoning of our opponents casts us on an ocean of 
awful uncertainty. Admit it, and we have no proofs 
of God's goodness and equity to rely upon. What we 
call proofs, may be mere appearances, which a wider 
knowledge of God may reverse. The future may show 
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US, that the very laws and works of the Creator, firom 
which we now infer his kindness, are consistent with 
the most determined purpose to spread infinite misery 
and guilt, and were intended, by rai»bg hope, to add 
the agony of disappointment to our other woes. Why 
may not these anticipations, horrible as they are, be 
verified by the unfolding of God's system, if our rea- 
sonings about his attributes are rendered so very un- 
certain, as Calvinism teaches, by the infinity of his 
nature ? 

We have mentioned one fact to show that it is not 
presumptuous to judge of God, and of what accords 
with and opposes his attributes ; namely, the fact that 
his attributes are thought susceptible of proof. Another 
fact, very decisive on this point, is, that Christians of 
all classes have concurred in resting the truth of Chris- 
tianity in a great degree on its internal evidence, that 
is, on its accordance with the perfections of God. How 
common is it to hear firom religious teachers, that Chris- 
tianity is worthy of a good and righteous being, that it 
bears the marks of a divine original. Volumes have 
been written on its mternal proofs, on the coincidence 
of its purposes and spirit with our highest conceptions 
of God. How common too is it, to say of other 
religions, that they are at war with the divine nature, 
with God's rectitude and goodness, and that we want no 
other proofs of their falsehood. And what does all this 
reasoning imply ? Clearly this, that we are capable of 
determinmg, in many cases, what is worthy and what is 
unworthy of God, what accords with and what opposes 
his moral attributes. Deny us this capacity, and it 
would be no presumption against a professed revelation, 
that it ascribed to the Supreme Being the most detest- 

z* 
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able practices. It might still be said m support of such 
a system, that it is arrogant in man to determine what 
kind of revelation suits the character of the Creator. 
Christianity then leans, at least in part, and some think 
chiefly, on internal evidence, or on its agreeableness to 
God's moral attributes ; and is it probable, that this 
religion, having this foundation, contains representations 
of God's government which shock our ideas of recti- 
tude, and that it silences our objections by telling us, 
that we are no judges of what suits or opposes his in- 
finite nature ? 

We will namiB one more fact to show, that it is not 
presumptuous to form these judgments of the Creator. 
All Christians are accustomed to reason from God's 
attributes, and to use them as tests of doctrines. In 
their controversies with one another, they spare no 
pains to show, that their particular views accord best 
with the divine perfections,' and every sect labors to 
throw on its adversaries the odium of maintaining what 
is unworthy of God. Theological writmgs are filled 
with such arguments ; and yet we, it seems, are guilty 
of awful presumption, when we deny of God principles 
of administration, against which every pure and good 
sentiment in our breasts rises in abhorrence. 

We shall conclude this discussion with an important 
inquiry. If God's justice and goodness are consistent 
with those operations and modes of government, which 
Calvinism ascribes to him, of what use is our belief in 
these perfections f What expectations can we found 
upon them ? If it consist with divine rectitude to con- 
sign to everlasting misery, beings who have come guilty 
and impotent from his hand, we beg to know what in- 
terest we have in this rectitude, what pledge of good 
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it contains, or what evil can be imagined wbich may 
not be its natural result ? If justice and goodness, when 
stretched to infini^r, take such strange forms and appear 
in such unexpected and apparently inconsistent opera- 
tions, how are we sure, that they will not give up the 
best men to ruin, and leave the universe to the powers 
of darkness ? Such results indeed seem incompatible 
with these attributes, but not more so than the acts at- 
tributed to God by Calvinism. Is it said, that the divine 
faithfulness is pledged in the Scriptures to a happier bsue 
of things ? But why should not divine faithfulness tran- 
scend our poor understandings as much as divine good- 
ness and justice, and why may not God, consistently 
with this attribute, crush every hope which his word has 
raised ? Thus all the divine perfections are lost to us 
as grounds of encouragement and consolation, if we main- 
tain, that their infinity places them beyond our judg- 
ment, and that we must expect from 'them measures and 
operations entirely opposed to what seems to us most 
accor4ant with their nature. 

We have thus endeavoured to show, that the testimony 
of our rational and moral faculties against Calvinism is 
worthy of trust. — We know that this reasoning will be 
met by the question, What then becomes of Christian- 
ity ? for this religion plainly teaches the doctrines you 
have condemned. Our answer is ready. Christianity 
contains no such doctrines. Christianity, reason, and con- 
science are perfecdy harmonious on the subject under 
discussion. Our religion, fairly construed, gives no coun- 
tenance to that system, which has arrogated to itself the 
distinction of Evangelical. We cannot, however, enter 
this field at present. We will only say, that the general 
spirit of Christianity affords a very strong presumption, 
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that its records teach no such doctrines as we have op* 
Dosed. This spirit is love, charity, benevolence. Chris* 
tianity, we all agree, is designed to manifest God as p«r« 
tect benevolence, and to bring men to love and imitate 
him. Now is it probable, that a religion, having this ob- 
ject, gives views of the Supreme Being, from which our 
moral convictions and benevolent sentiments shrink with 
horror, and which, if made our pattern, would convert 
us into monsters ! It is plain, that, were a human parent 
10 form himself on the universal Father, as described 
by Calvinism, that is, were he to bring his children into 
life totally depraved, and then to pursue them with end- 
less punishment, we should charge him with a cruelty 
not surpassed in the annals of the world ; or, were a sov- 
ereign to incapacitate his subjects in any way whatev^ 
for obeying his laws, and then to torture them in dun- 
geons of perpetual woe, we should say, that history re- 
cords no darker crime. And is it probable, that a 
religion, which aims to attract and assimilate us to God, 
considered as love, should hold him up to us in these 
heart-withering characters } We may confidently ex- 
pect to find in such a system the brightest views of the 
divine nature ; and the same objections lie against in- 
terpretations of its records, which savour of cruelty 
and injustice, as lie against the literal sense of passages 
which ascribe to God bodily wants and organs. Let 
the Scriptures be read with a recollection of the spirit 
of Christianity, and with that modification of particular 
texts by this general spirit, which a just criticism r©« 
quires, and Calvinism would no more enter the mind 
of the reader, than Popery, we had almost said, than 
Heathenism. 
In the remarks now made, it will be seen, we hone, 
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ditt we have aimed to expose doctrines, not to condemn, 
their professors. It is true, that men are apt to think 
Cbemselves assailed, when their system only is called 
to account. But we have no foe but error. We are 
less and less disposed to measure the piety of others by 
peculiarities of faith. Men's characters are determined, 
not by the opinions which they profess, but by those on 
which their thoughts habitually fasten, which recur to 
them most forcibly, and which color their ordinary views 
of God and duty. The preed of habit, iibitation, or 
fear, may be defended stoutly, and yet have little prac- 
tical influence. The mind, when compelled by educa- 
tion or other circumstances to receive irrational doc- 
trines, has yet a power of keeping them, as it were, on 
its surface, of excluding them from its depths, of refus- 
ing to incorporate them with its own being ; and, when 
burdened with a mixed, incongruous system, it often 
discovers a sagacity, which reminds us of the instinct 
of inferior animals, in selecting the healthful and nutri- 
tious portions, and in making them its daily food. Ac- 
cordingly the real faith often corresponds little with that 
which is professed. It often happens, that, through the 
progress of the mind in light and virtue, opinions, once 
central, are gradually thrown outward, lose their vitality, 
and cease to be principles of action, whilst through habit 
they are defended as articles of faith. The words of 
the creed survive, but its advocates sympathize with it 
litde more than its foes. These remarks are particular- 
ly applicable to the present subject. A large number, 
perhaps a majority of those, who surname themselves 
with the name of Calvin, have little more title to it than 
ourselves. They keep the name, and drop the princi- 
ples which it signifies. They adhere to the system as 
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. a whole, out shrink from all its parts and distinguisiung 
points. This silent but real defection from CalviDism 
is spreading more and more widely. The grim features 
of this system are softening, and its stern spirit yielding 
to conciliation and charity. We beg our readers to 
consult for themselves the two Catechisms and the Con* 
fession of the Westminster Assembly, and to compaie 
these standards of Calvinism, with what now bears its 
name. They will rejoice, we doubt not, in the triumphs 
of truth. With these views, we have no disposition to 
disparage the professors of the system which we con- 
demn, although we believe that its influence is yet so 
extensive and pernicious as to bind us to oppose it. 

Calvinism, we are persuaded, is giving place to bet- 
ter views. It has passed its meridian, and is sinking, 
to rise no more. It has to contend with foes more for- 
midable than theologians, with foes, from whom it can- 
not shield itself in mystery and metaphysical subtilties, 
we mean with the progress of the human mind, and 
with the progress of the spirit of the Gospel. Society 
is going forward in intelligence and charity, and of 
course is leaving the theology of the sixteenth century 
behind it. We hail this revolution of opinion as a most 
auspicious event to the Christian cause. We hear much 
at present of efibrts to spread the Gospel. But Chris- 
tianity is gaining more by the removal of degrading er- 
rors, than it would by armies of missionaries who should 
carry with them a corrupted form of the religion. We 
think the decline of Calvinism one of the most encour- 
aging facts in our passing history ; for this system, by 
outraging conscience and reason, tends to array these 
high faculties against revelation. Its errors are pecu- 
liarly mournful, because they relate to the character of 
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God. It darkens and stains his pure nature ; spoils his 
character of its sacredness, loveliness, glory ; and thus 
quenches the central light of the universe, makes exis- 
tence a curse, and the extinction of it a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. We now speak of the peculiar" 
Uies of this system, and of their natural influence, when 
not counteracted, as they always are in a greater or less 
degree, by better views, derived from the spirit and 
plain lessons of ChristjiEinity. 

We have had so much to do with our subject, that 
we have neglected to make the usual extracts from the 
book which we proposed to review. We earnestly wish, 
that a work, answering to the title of this, which should 
give us '*a general view of Christian doctrines," might 
be undertaken by a powerful hand. Next to a good 
commentary on the Scriptures, it would be the best 
service which could be rendered to Christian truth. 
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Mt Dear Sir, 

I have received your letter, expressing a very earnest 
desire that I would make some contribution to the pages 
of the " Western Messenger." Your appeal is too 
strong to be resisted. I feel that I must send you 
something, though circumstances, which I cannot con- 
trol, do not allow me to engage in any elaborate dis- 
cussion. I have therefore resolved to write you a letter, 
with the same freedom which I should use, if writing 
not for the public, but to a friend. Perhaps it may 
meet the wants, and suit the frank spirit of the West, 
more than a regular essay. But judge for yourself, and 
do what you will with my hasty thoughts. 

I begin with expressing my satisfaction m your having 
planted yourself in the West. I am glad for your own 
sake, as well as for the sake of the cause you have 
adopted. I say, your own sake. You have chosen 
the good part. The first question to be asked by a 
young man entering into active life, is, m what situation 
be can find the greatest scope and excitement to his 
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powers and good affections ? That sphere is the best 
for a man, in which he can best unfold the faculties of a 
Man, in which he can do justice to his whole nature; 
in which his intellect, heart, conscience, will be called 
into the most powerful life. I am always discouraged 
when I hear a young man asking for the easiest con- 
dition, when I see him looking out for some beaten 
path, in which he may move on mechanically, and with 
the least expense of thought or feeling. The young 
minister sometimes desires to become a fixture in an 
established congregation, which is bound to its place of 
worship by obstinate ties of habit, and which can there- 
fore be kept together with little effort of his own. If 
the congregation happens to be what is called a respect** 
able one, that is, if it happens so far to regard the ruies 
of worldly decorum as never to shock him by inunorali' 
ties, and never to force him into any new or strenuous 
exertion for its recovery, so much the better. Such a 
mmister is among the most pitiable members of the com- 
munity. Happily this extreme case is rare. But the 
case is not rare of those, who, wishing to do good, sdll 
desire to reconcile usefulness with all the comforts of 
life, who shrink from the hazards, which men take in 
other pursuits, who want the spirit of enterprise, who 
prefer to reap where others have sowed, and to linger 
round the places of their nativity. At a time when men 
of other professions pour themselves into the new parts 
of the country, and are seeking their fortunes with 
buoyant spirits, and overflowing hopes, the minister 
seems little inclined to seek what is better than fortune 
in untried fields of labor. Of all men, the minister 
should be first to inquire, where shall I find the circum- 
stances most fitted to wake up my whole soul, to task 
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all my faculties, to inspire a profound interest, to carry 
me out of myself? I believe you have asked yourself 
this question, and I think you have answered it wisely. 
You have thrown yourself into a new country, where 
there are admirable materials, but where a congregation 
is to be created by your own faithfulness and zeal. 
Not even a foundation is laid, on which you can build. 
There are no mechanical habits among the people, 
which the minister can use as labor-saving machines, 
which will do much of his work for him, which will 
draw people to church whether he meets their wants or 
not. Still more, there are no rigid rules, binding you 
down to specific modes of action, cramping your ener- 
gies, warring with your individuality. You may preach 
in your own way, preach from your observation of the 
effects produced on a free-speaking people. Tradition 
does not take the place of your own reason. In addition 
to this, you see and feel the pressing need of religious 
instruction, in a region where religious institutions are in 
their infancy. That under such circumstances, a man 
who starts with the true spirit will make progress, can 
hardly be doubted. You have peculiar trials, but in 
these you find impulses, which, I trust, are to carry 
you forward to greater usefulness, and to a higher action 
of the whole soul. 

Boston has sometimes been called the Paradise ot 
mmisters ; and undoubtedly the respect in which the 
profession is held, and the intellectual h^lps aflbrded 
here, give some reason for the appellation. But there 
are disadvantages also, and one in particular, to which 
you are liot exposed. Shall I say a word of evil of this 
good city of Boston ? Among all its virtues it does not 
abound in a tolerant spirit. The yoke of opinion is a 
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heavy one, often crushing individuality of judgment and 
action. A censorship, unfriendly to free exerdon, is 
exercised over the pulpit as well as over other con- 
cerns. No city in the world is governed so little by a 
police, and so much by mutual inspection, and what is 
called public sentiment. We stand more in awe of one 
another, than most people. Opinion is less individual, 
or runs more into masses, and often rules with a rod 
of iron. Undoubtedly opinion, when enlightened, lofty, 
pure, is a useful sovereign ; but in the preseht imper- 
fect state of society, it has its evils as well as ben^ts. 
It suppresses the grosser vices, rather than favors the 
higher virtues. It favors public order, rather than 
originality of thought, moral energy, and spuritual life. 
To prescribe its due bounds, is a very difficult problem. 
Were its restraints wholly removed, the decorum of the 
pulpit would be endangered ; but that these restnunts 
are excessive in this city, and especially iii our denomi- 
nation, that they often weigh oppressively on the youDg 
minister, and that they often take from ministers of all 
ages the courage, confidence, and authority which their 
high mission should inspire, cannot, I fear, be denied. 
The minister here, on entermg the pulpit, too often feels, 
that he is to be judged rather than to judge ; that in- 
stead of meeting sinful men, who are to be warned or 
saved, he is to meet critics to be propitiated or dis- 
armed. He feels, that should he trust himself to his 
heart, speak without book, and consequently break some 
law of speech, or be* hurried into some daring hyper- 
bole, he should find little mercy. Formerly Felix trem- 
bled before Paul ; now the successor of Paul more fre- 
quently trembles. Foreigners generally set down as 
one of our distinctions, the awe in which we stand of 
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opmion,' the want of freedom of speech^ the predomi- 
naDce of caution and calculation over impulse. This 
feature of our society exempts it from some dangers ; 
and those persons who see only ruin in the reforming 
spirit of the times, will prize it as our best characteris- 
tic. Be this as it may, one thmg is sure, that it does 
not give energy to the ministry, or favor the nobler 
action or higher products of the mind. Your situation 
gives you greater freedom. You preach, I understand, 
wholly without notes. In this you may carry your 
liberty too far. Writing is one of the great means of 
giving precision, clearness, consistency, and energy to 
thought. Every other sermon, I think, should be writ- 
ten, if circumstances allow it. But he who only preach- 
es from notes, will never do justice to his own powers 
and feelings. The deepest fountains of eloquence with- 
in him will not be unsealed. He will never know the 
full power given him over his fellow-creatures. 

The great danger to a minister at this time is the 
want of life, the danger of being dead while he lives. 
Brought up where Christianity is established, he is in 
danger of receiving it as a tradition. Brought up, 
where a routine of duty is marked out for him, and a 
certain style of preaching imposed, he is in danger of 
preaching from tradition. Ministers are strongly tempt- 
ed to say what they are expected to say. Accordingly 
their tones and looks too often show, that they under* 
stand but superficially what is meant by their words. 
You see that they are talking of that which is not real 
to them. This danger of lifelessness is great in old 
congregations, made up of people of steady habits and 
respectable characters. The minister in such a case 
is apt to feel as if his hearers needed no mighty change, 
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and as if his work were accomplished, when his tru- 
isms, expressed with more or less propriety, are re- 
ceived with due respect. He ought to feel, that the 
people may be spiritually dead with their regular habits, 
as he may be with his regular preaching ; that both 
may need to be made alive. It is the advantage of 
such a situation as you are called to fill, that you can 
do nothing without life. A machine in a western pulpit 
cannot produce even the show of an effect. The peo- 
ple may be less enlightened than we are, more irregular 
in habits, more defective in character ; but they must 
have living men to speak to them, and must hear a 
voice which, whether true or erring, still comes from 
the soul, or they cannot be brought to hear. Thb is 
no small compensation for many disadvantages. 

This Life of which I speak, though easily recognised 
by a congregation, cannot be easily described by them, 
lust as the most ignorant man can distinguish a living 
from a dead body, but knows very little in what vitaUty 
consists. A common mistake is, that Life in the min- 
ister is strong emotion. But it consists much more in 
the clear perception, the deep conviction of the Reality 
of religion, the reality of virtue, of man's spiritual na- 
ture, of God, of Immortality, of Heaven. The tone 
which most proves a minister to be alive, is that of calm, 
entire confidence in the truth of what he says, the tone 
of a man who speaks of what he has seen and handled, 
the peculiar tone which belongs to one who has come 
fresh from what he describes, to whom the future world 
is as substantial as the present, who does not echo what 
others say of the human soul, but feels his own spiritual 
nature as others feel their bodies, and to whom God is 
as truly present as the nearest fellow-creature-. Strong 
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emodon in the pulpit is too often a fever caught hy sym- 
pathy, or a fervor worked up for the occasion, or a sen- 
sibility belonging more to the nerves than the mind, and 
excited by vague views which fade away before the calm 
reason. Hence enthusiasts often become skeptics. The 
^eat sign of life is to see and feel, that there is some- 
thing real, substantial, immortal, in Christian virtue ; to 
be conscious of the reality and nearness of your relations 
to God and the invisible world. This is the life, which 
the minister needs, and which it is his great work to 
conmiunicate. My hope is, that by sending ministers 
into new situations, where new wants cry to them for 
supply, a living power may be awakened, to which a 
long established routine of labors is not favorable, and 
which may spread beyond them to their brethren. 

I pass now to another subject. We hear much of 
the Catholic religion in the West, and of its threaten- 
ing progress. There are not a few here who look upon 
this alarm as a pious fraud, who consider the cry of 
" No Popery," as set up by a particular sect to attract 
to itself distinction and funds ; but fear is so natural, 
and a panic spreads so easily, that I see no necessity of 
resorting to so unkind an explanation. It must be con- 
fessed that Protestantism enters on the warfare with 
Popery under some disadvantages, and may be expected 
to betray some consciousness of weakness. Most Prot- 
estant sects are built on the Papal foundation. Their 
creeds and excommunications embody the grand idea of 
Infallibility, as truly as the decrees of Trent and the 
Vatican ; and if the people must choose between dLSer- 
ent infallibilities, there is much to incUne them to that 
of Rome. This has age, the majority of votes, more 
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daring assumption, and bolder denunciation on its side. 
The popes of our different sects are certainly less im- 
posing to the imagination than the Pope at Rome. 

I trust, however, that, with these advantages, Catholi- 
cism is still not very formidable. It has somethijog 
more to do, than to fight with sects ; its great foe is 
the progress of society. The creation of dark times, 
it cannot stand before the light. In this country in par- 
ticular, it finds no coadjutors in any circumstances, pas- 
sions, or institutions. Catholicism is immovable, and 
movement and innovation are the order of the day. It 
rejects the idea of melioration, and the passion for im- 
provement is inflaming all minds. It takes its stand in 
the Past, and this generation are living in the Future. 
It clings to forms, which the mind has outgrown. It 
will not modify doctrines in which the intelligence of 
the age cannot but recognise the stamp of forn^er igno- 
rance. It forbids free inquiry, and inquiry is the spirit 
of the age, the boldest inquiry, stopping nowhere, invad- 
ing every region of thought. Catholicism wrests firom 
the people the right to choose their own ministers, and 
the right of election is the very essence of our institu- 
tions. It establishes an aristocratical priesthood, and 
the whole people are steeped m republicanism. It with- 
holds the Scriptures, and the age is a reading one, and 
reads the more what is forbidden. Catholicism cannot 
comprehend that the past is not the present, cannot 
comprehend the revolution which the art of priuting 
and the revival of learning have effected. Its memory 
seems not to come down lower than the middle ages. 
It aims to impose restraints on thought, which were 
comparatively easy before the press was set in motion, 
and labors to shore up institutions, in utter unconscious* 
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Bess that the state of society, and the modes of think- 
mg on which they rested, have passed away. 

The political revolutions of the times are enough to 
seal the death-warrant of Catholicism, but it has to en- 
counter a far more important spiritual revolution. Ca< 
fholicism belongs to what may be called the dogmatical 
age of Christianity, the age when it was thought our 
religion might be distilled into a creed, which would 
prove an elixir of life to whoever would swallow it. 
We have now come to learn, that Christianity is not a 
dogma, but a spirit, that its essence is the spirit of its 
divine founder, that it is of little importance what church 
a man belongs to, or what formula of doctrines he sub- 
scribes, that nothing is important but the supreme love, 
choice, pursidt of moral perfection, shining forth in the 
life and teachings of Christ. This is the true Cath- 
olic doctrine, the creed of the true Church, gathering 
into one spiritual communion all good and holy men 
of all ages and regions, and destined to break down all 
the earthly clay-built, gloomy barriers, which now sep- 
arate the good from one another. To this great idea 
of reason and revelation, of the understanding and heart, 
of experience and philosophy, to this great truth of an 
advanced civilization, Catholicism stands in direct hos- 
tility. How sure then is its fall ! 

The great foe of the Romish Church is not the theo- 
logian. He might be imprisoned, chained, burned. It 
is human nature waking up to a consciousness of its 
powers, catching a glimpse of the perfection for which 
it was made, beginning to respect itself, thirsting for 
free action and developement, learning through a deep 
consciousness that there is something diviner than forms, 
or churches, or creeds, recognising in Jesus Christ its 
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own celestial model, and claiming kindred with all who 
have caught any portion of his spiritual life and disin- 
terested love ; here, here is the great enemy of Ca- 
tholicism. I look confidently to the ineradicable, ever- 
unfolding principles of human nature, for the victory 
over all superstitions. Reason and conscience, the 
powers by which we discern the true and the right, are 
immortal as their author. Oppressed for ages, they yet 
live. Like the central fires of the earth, they can 
heave up mountains. It is encouraging to see under 
what burdens and clouds they have made their way ; and 
we must remember, that, by every new developement, 
they are brought more into contact with the life-giving, 
omnipotent truth and character of Jesus Christ. It 
makes me smile, to hear immortality claimed for Catholi- 
cism or Protestantism, or for any past interpretations 
of Christianity ; as if the human soul had exhausted it- 
self in its infant efforts, or as if the men of one or a 
few generations could bind the energy of human thought 
and affection for ever. A theology at war with the 
laws of physical nature would be a battle of no doubt- 
ful issue. The laws of our spiritual nature give still 
less chance of success to the system, which would 
thwart or stay them. The progress of the individual 
and of society, which has shaken the throne of Rome, 
is not an accident, not an irregular spasmodic effort, 
but the natural movement of the soul. Catholicism 
must fall before it. In truth, it is very much fallen 
already. It exists, and will long exist as an outward 
institution. But compare the Catholicism of an intelli- 
gent man of the nineteenth century with what it was in 
the tenth. The name, the letter remain, — how chang- 
ed the spirit ! The silent reform spreading in the very 
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bosom of Catholicism, is as important as the refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century, and m truth more ef- 
fectual. 

Catholicism has always hoped for victory over Prot- 
estantism, on the ground of the dissensions of Protes- 
tants. But its anticipations have not approached ful- 
filment, and they show us how the most sagacious err^ 
when they attempt to read futurity. I have long since 
learned to hear with composure the auguries of the 
worldy wise. The truth is, that the dissensions of Prot- 
estantism go far to constitute its strength. Through 
them its spirit, which is freedom, the only spirit which 
Rome cannot conquer, is kept alive. Had its mem- 
bers been organized, and bound mto a single church, 
it would have become a despotism as unrelenting, and 
corrupt, and hopeless as Rome. But this is not all. 
Protestantism, by being broken into a great variety of 
sects, has adapted itself to the various modifications of 
human nature. Every sect has embodied religion in a 
form suited to some large class of minds. It has met 
some want, answered to some great principle of the 
soul, and thus every new denomination has been a new 
standard, under which to gather and hold fast a host 
against Rome. One of the great arts, by which Ca- 
tholicism spread and secured its dominion, was its woii- 
derful flexibleness, its most skilful adaptation of itself 
to the different tastes, passions, wants of men ; and to 
this means of influence and dominion. Protestantism 
could oppose nothing, but variety of sects. I do not 
recollect, that I ever saw this feature of Catholicism 
brought out distinctly, and yet nothing in the system has 
impressed me more strongly. The Romish religion 
calls itself one, but it has a singular variety of forms 
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and aspects. For the lover of forms and outward re- 
ligion, it has a gorgeous ritual. To the mere man of 
the world, it shows a pope on the throne, bishops in 
palaces, and all the splendor of earthly dominion. At 
the same time, for the self-denying, ascetic, mystical, 
and fanatical, It has all the forms of monastic life. To 
him, who would scourge himself into godliness, it offers 
a whip. For him who would starve himself into spir- 
ituality, it provides the mendicant convents of St. Fran- 
cis. For the anchorite, it prepares the death-like si- 
lence of La Trappe. To the passionate young woman, 
it presents the raptures of St. Theresa, and the mar- 
riage of St. Catharine with her Saviour. For the rest- 
less pilgrim, whose piety needs greater variety than the 
cell of the monk, it offers shrines, tombs, relics, and 
other holy places in Christian lands, and above all, the 
holy sepulchre near Calvary. To the generous, sym- 
pathizing enthusiast, it opens some fraternity or sister- 
hood of Charity. To him, who inclines to take beav<en 
by violence, it gives as much penance as he can ask ; 
and to the mass of men, who wish to reconcile the two 
worlds, it promises a purgatory, so far softened down 
by the masses of the priest and the prayers of the 
faithful, that its fires can be anticipated without over- 
whelming dread. This composition of forces in the 
Romish Church seems to me a wonderful monument of 
skill. When, in Rome, the traveller sees by the side of 
the purple, lackeyed cardinal, the begging friar ; when, 
under the arches of St. Peter, he sees a coarsely dress- 
ed monk holding forth to a ragged crowd ; or when, 
beneath a Franciscan church, adorned with the most 
j)recious works of art, he meets a charnel-house, where 
the bones of the dead brethren are built into walls, be- 
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tween which the living walk to read their mortality , 
be is amazed, if he gives himself time for reflection, 
at the infinite variety of machinery which Catholicism 
has brought to bear on the human mind ; at the sagaci- 
ty with which it has adapted itself to the various tastes 
and propensities of human nature. Protestantism at- 
tams this end by more sunple, natural, and in the main 
more effectual ways. All the great principles of our 
nature are represented in different sects, which have 
on the whole a keener passion for self-aggrandizement 
than the various orders in the Romish Church, and thus 
men of all varieties of mind find something congenial, 
find a class to sympathize with. 

And, here, I cannot but observe, that Episcopacy 
renders good service to. the Protestant cause. With- 
out being thoroughly Protestant, it is especially efficient 
against Catholicism ; and this good work it does by its 
very proximity to Rome. From the wide diffusion and 
long continuance of Catholicism, we may be sure that 
it embodies some great idea, and answers some want, 
which is early and powerfully developed in the progress 
of civilization. There is of consequence a tendency 
to Catholipisn^ m society, though more and more fe- 
strained Tby. higher tendencies. Happily, Episcopacy 
is built on .A(^ same great idea, but expresses it in a 
more limited and rational form. It is Catholicism im- 
proved, or mother church with a lower mitre and a less 
royal air ; and by meeting the want which carries men 
to the Romish Church, stops numbers on their way to 
it. Hence, Catholicism hates Episcopacy more than 
any other form of dissent. Sects are apt to hate each 
other in proportion to their proximity. The old prov- 
erb that two of a trade cannot agree, applies to reli- 
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gion as strongly as to common life. — The amount is, 
that Catholicism derives little aid from Protestant di- 
visions. In an age as unimproved in Christianity as the 
present, these divisions are, promising symptoms. They 
prevent men from settling down in a rude Christianity. 
They keep alive inquiry and zeal. They are essential 
to freedom and progress. Without these, Protestantism 
would be only a new edition of Catholicism ; and the 
old pope would certainly beat any new one who could 
be arrayed against him. 

Do you ask me, how I think Catholicism may be 
most successfully opposed ? I know but one way. 
Spread just, natural, ennobling views of religion. Lift 
men above Catholicism, by showing them the ffeai 
spiritual purpose of Christianify. Violence, will .tav^ 
nothing. Romanism cannot be burned dowBy.we the. 
convent at Charlestown. That , outrage bound eijfi 
Catholic faster to his church, and attracted to it 
sympathies of the good. Neither is Popery to b( 
dued by vhrulence and abuse. The priest can caft as 
hard names as the Protestant pastor. Neither do I 
think that any thing is to be gained by borrowing from 
the Catholic Church her forms, and similar means of 
influence. Borrowed forms are peculiarly formal. No 
sect will be benefited by forms which do not grow fi^om 
its own spirit. A sect which has true life, will seize 
by instinct the emblems and rites, which are in accord- 
ance with itself; and, without life, it will only find m 
borrowed rites its winding-sheet. It is not uncommon 
to hear persons who visit Catholic countries, recom- 
mending the introduction of this or that usage of Ro- 
manism among ourselves. For example, they enter 
Catholic churches and see at all hours worshippers be* 
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fore one or another altar, and contrasting with this the 
desertion of our houses of worship during the week, 
doubt whether we are as pious, and wish to open the 
doors of our sanctuaries, that Protestants may at all 
hours approve themselves as devoted as the Papists. 
Now such recommendations show a misconception of 
the true foundation and spirit of Roman usages. In the 
case before us, nothing is more natural than that Cath- 
ohcs should go to churches or public places to pray. 
In the first place, in the southern countries of Europe, 
where Catholicism first took its form, the people live in 
public. They are an outdoor people. Their domestic 
occupations go on in the outward air. That they should 
perform their private devotions in public, is in harmonr 
with all their habits. What a violence it would be tc 
ours ! In the next place, the Catholic believes that 
the church has a peculiar sanctity. A prayer ofiered 
from its floor finds its way to heaven more easily than 
from any other spot. The pernicious superstition of 
his religion carries him to do the work of his religion 
in one consecrated place, and therefore he does it the 
less elsewhere. Again : Catholic churches are attrac- 
tive from the miraculous virtue ascribed to the images 
which are worshipped there. Strange, monstrous as 
the superstition is, yet nothiiig is more common in Cath- 
olic countries than the ascription of this or that super- 
natural agency to one or another shrine or statue. A 
saint, worshipped at one place, or under one image, will 
do more, than if worshipped elsewhere. I recollect 
asking an Italian, why a certain church of rather hum- 
ble appearance, in a large city, was so much frequented. 
He smiled, and told me, that the Virgin, who was 
adored there, was thought particularly propitious to 
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those who had bought tickets in the lottery. Once 
more, we can easily conceive why visiting the churches, 
for daily prayer, has been encouraged by the priesthood. 
The usage brought the multitude still more under priest- 
ly power, and taught them to associate their most se- 
cret aspirations of piety with the church. Who, that 
takes all these circumstances bto consideration, can 
expect Protestants to imitate the Catholics in frequent- 
ing the church for secret devotion, or can wish it? 
Has not Jesus said, " When thou prayest, go into thy 
closet, and shut thy door, and pray to thy Father, who 
seeth in secret " ? Catholicism says, " When thou 
prayest, go into the public church, and pray before the 
multitude." Of the litde eiEcacy of this worship we 
have too painful proofs. The worship of the churches 
of Italy is directed chiefly to the Virgin. She"* is wor- 
shipped as the Virgin. The great idea of this Catho- 
lic deity is purity, chastity ; and yet, unless all travel- 
lers deceive us, the country where she is worshipped is 
disfigured by licentiousness, beyond all countries of the 
civilized world. I return to my position. We need bor- 
row nothing from Catholicism. Episcopacy retained 
(did not borrow) as much of the ritual of that church 
as is wanted in the present age, for those among us 
who have Catholic propensities. Other sects, if they 
need forms, must originate them, and this they must do 
not mechanically, but from the promptings of the spir- 
itual Ufe, from a thirst for new modes of manifesting 
their religious hopes and aspirations. Woe to that 
church, which looks round for forms to wake it up to 
spiritual life. The dying man is not to be revived by 
a new dress, however graceful. The disease of a lan- 
guid sect is too deep to be healed by ceremoDies. It 
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needs deeper modes of cure. Let it get life, and it will 
naturally create the emblems or rites which it needs to 
express and maintain its spiritual force. 

The great instrument of influence and dominion in 
tiie Catholic Church, is one which we should shudder 
to borrow, but which may still give important hints as 
to the means of promoting religion. I refer to Con- 
fession. Nothing too bad can be said of this. By 
laying open the secrets of all hearts to the priest, it 
makes the priest the master of all. Still, to a good 
man it gives the power of doing good, a power, which, 
I doubt not, is often conscientiously used. It gives 
to the religious teacher an access to men's minds and 
conscience, such as the pulpit does not furnish. In- 
stead of scattering generalities among the crowd, he 
can administer to each soul the very instruction, warn- 
ing, encouragement it needs. In Catholic countries 
there is little preaching, nor is it necessary. The con- 
fessional is far more powerful than the pulpit. And 
what do we learn from this ? That Protestants should 
adopt confession ? No. But the question arises, wheth- 
er the great principle of confession, that on which its 
power rests, viz. access to the individual mind, may 
not be used more than it is by Protestant teachers ; 
whether such access may not be gained by honorable 
and generous means, and so used as to be guarded 
against abuse. Preaching is now our chief reliance ; 
but preaching is an arrow which shoots over many 
heads, and flies wide of the hearts of more. Its aim is 
too vague to do much execution. It is melancholy to 
think how little clear knowledge on the subject of duty 
and religion, is communicated by tlie pulpit, and how 
often the emotion which it excites, for want of clear 
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views, for want of wisdom, runs into morbidness oi 
excess. No art, no science is taught so vaguely as 
religion from the pulpit. No book is so read or ex- 
pounded as the Bible is, that is, in minute fragments, 
and without those helps of method, by which all other 
branches are taught. Is not a freer, easier, opener com- 
munication with his pupils needed, than the minister 
does or can hold from the pulpit ? Should not modes 
of teaching and intercourse be adopted, by which he 
can administer truth to different minds, according to 
their various capacities and wants. Must not he rely 
less on preaching, and more on more familiar com- 
munication. 

This question becomes of more importance, because 
it is very plain that preaching is becoming less and less 
efficacious. Preaching is not what it was in the first 
age of Christianity. Then, when there was no print- 
ing, comparatively no reading, Christianity could only be 
spread by the living voice. Hence to preach became 
synonymous with teaching. It was the great means of 
access to the multitude. Now the press preaches m- 
comparably more than the pulpit. , Through this, all 
are permitted to preach. Woman, if she may not 
speak in the church, may speak from ^he printing room, 
and her touching expositions of religion, not learned in 
theological institutions, but in the schools of affection, 
of sorrow, of experience, of domestic change, some- 
times make their way to the heart more surely than the 
minister's homilies. The result is, that preaching does 
not hold the place now, which it had in dark and unre- 
fined ages. The minister addresses from his pulpit 
many as well educated as himself, and almost every 
parishioner has at home better sermons than be hear) 
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ID public. The minister, too, has competitors in the 
laity, as tbey are called, who very wisely refuse to 
leave to him the monopoly of public speaking, and who 
. are encroaching on his province more and more. In 
this altered condition of the world, the ministry is to 
undergo important changes. What they must be, I 
have not time now to inquire. I will only say, that the 
vagueness which belongs to so much religious instruction 
from the pulpit, must give place to a teaching which 
shall meet more the wants of the individual, and the 
wants of the present state of society. Great principles 
must be expounded in accommodation to different ages, 
capacities, stages of improvement, and an intercourse 
be established by which all classes may be helped to ap- 
ply them to their own particular conditions. How shall 
Christianity be brought to bear on the individual, and 
on society at the present moment, in its present strug- 
gles ? This is the great question to be solved, and the 
reply to it will determine the form which the Christian 
ministry is to take. I imagine, that in seeking the solu- 
tion of this problem, it will be discovered, that the 
ministry roust have greater freedom than in past times. 
It will be discovered, that the individual minister must 
not be rigidly tied down to certain established modes of 
operation, that he must not be required to cast his 
preaching into the old mould, to circumscribe himself 
to the old topics, to keep in motion a machinery which 
others have invented, but that he will do most good if 
left to work according to his own nature, according to 
the promptings of the Holy Spirit within his own breast. 
I imagine it will be discovered, that, as justice may be 
administered without a wig, and the executive function 
without a crown or sceptre, so Christianity ^LB,y bo 
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administered in more natural and less formal ways than 
have prevailed, and that the minister, in growing less 
technical, will find religion becoming, to himself and oth- 
ers, a more living reality. I imagine, that our present 
religious organizations will silently melt away, and that 
hierarchies will be found no more necessary for religion 
than for literature, science, medicine, law, or the ele- 
gant and useful arts. But I will check these imagin* 
ings. The point from which I started was, that Ca- 
tholicism might teach us one element of an ejSeptual min- 
istry, that the Protestant teacher needs and should seek 
access to the individual mind, beyond what he now 
possesses ; and the point at which I stop is, that this 
access is to be so sought and so used, as not to in- 
fringe religious liberty, the rights of private judgment, 
the free action of the individual mind. Nothing but 
this liberty can secure it from the terrible abuse to 
which it has been exposed in the Catholic Church. 

In the free remarks, which I have now made on 
certain denominations of Christians, I have been in- 
fluenced by no unkindness or disrespect towards the 
individuals who compose them. In all sects I recog- 
nise joyfully true disciples of the common Master. 
Catholicism boasts of some of the best and greatest 
names in history, so does Episcopacy, so Presbjrteri- 
anism, &c. I exclude none. I know that Christianity 
is mighty enough to accomplish its end in all. I cannot 
however speak of religious, any more than of political 
parties, without betraying the little respect I have for 
them as parties. There is no portion of hmnjm.^j^toiy 
more humbling than that of sects. When I meditate 
on the grand moral, spiritual purpose of Christianity, 
in which all its glory consists ; when I consider how 
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plamly Christianity attaches importance to nothing but 
to the moral excellence, the disinterested, divine virtue, 
which was embodied in the teaching and life of its 
founder ; and when from this position I look down on 
the sects which have figured, and now figure in the 
church ; when I see them makbg such a stir about 
matters generally so unessential ; when I see them seiz' 
ing on a disputed and disputable doctrine, making it a 
watch-word, a test of God's favor, a bond of com- 
munion, a ground of self-complacency, a badge of pe- 
culiar holiness, a warrant for condemning its rejectors, 
however imbued with the spirit of Christ ; when I see 
them overlooking the weightier matters of the law, and 
laying infinite stress here on a bishop and prayer-book, 
there on the quantity of water applied m baptism, and 
there on some dark solution of an incomprehensible 
article of faith ; when I see the mock dignity of their 
exclusive claims to truth, to churchship, to the prom- 
ises of God's word ; when I hear the mimic thunder- 
bolts of denunciation and excommunication, which they 
delight to hurl ; when I consider how their deep theol- 
ogy, in proportion as it is examined, evaporates into 
words, how many opposite and extravagant notions are 
covered by the same broad shield of mystery and tradi- 
tion, and how commonly the persuasion of infallibility 
b proportioned to the absurdity of the creed ; when I 
consider these things, and other matters of like import, 
I am lost in amazement at the amount of arrogant folly, 
of self-complacent intolerance, of almost incredible blind- 
ness to the end and essence of Christianity, which the 
history of sects reveals. I have indeed profound re- 
spect for individuals in all communions of Christians. 
But on sects, and on the spirit of sects, I must be 
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allowed to look with grief, shame, pity, I had almost 
said, contempt. In passing these censures, I claim no 
superiority. I am sure there are thousands of all sects, 
who think and feel as I do in this particular, and who, 
far from claiming superior intelligence, are distinguished 
by following out the plain dictates, the natural impulses, 
and spontaneous judgments of conscience and commoo 
sense. 

It is time for me to finish this letter, which indeed 
has grown under my hands beyond all reasonable bounds. 
But I must add a line or two in reply to your invitation 
to visit you. You say, that Kentucky will not exclude 
me for my opinions on slavery. I rejoice to hear it, 
not for my own sake, but for the sake of the country. 
I rejoice in a tolerant spirit, wherever manifested. 
What you say accords with what I have heard, of the 
frank, liberal character of Kentucky. All our accounts 
of the West make me desire to visit it. I desire to see 
nature under new aspects ; but still more to see a new 
form of society. I hear of the defects of the West ; 
but I learn that a man there feels himself to be a man, 
that he has a self-respect which is not always to be found 
in older communities, that he speaks his mmd freely, 
that he acts more from generous impulses, and less from 
selfish calculations. These are good tidings. I re- 
joice that the intercourse between the East and West 
is increasing. Both will profit. The West may learn 
from us the love of order, the arts which adorn and 
cheer life, the institutions of education and religion, 
which lie at the foundation of our greatness, and may 
give us in return the energies and virtues which belong 
to and distinguish a fresher state of society. Such ex- 
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changes I regard as the most precious fruits of the 
UnioD, worth more than exchanges of products of in- 
dustry, and they will do more to bind us together as 
one people. 

You press me to come and preach in your part of 
the country. I should do it cheerfully if I could. It 
would rejoice me to bear a testimony, however feeble, 
to great truths in your new settlements. I confess, 
however, that I fear, that my education would unfit 
me for great usefulness among you. I fear that the 
habits, rules, and criticisms, under which I have grown 
up, and almost grown old, have not left me the freedom 
and courage which are needed in the style of address 
best suited to the Western people. I have fought 
against these chains. I have labored to be a free man, 
but in the state of the ministry and of society here, 
freedom is a hard acquisition. I hope the rising gen- 
eration will gain it more easily and abundantly than their 
fathers. 

I have only to add, my young brother, ray best wishes 
for your usefulness. I do not ask for you enjoyment. 
I ask for you something better and greater, something 
which includes it, even a spirit to live and die for a 
cause, which is dearer than your own enjo)rment. If 
I were called to give you one rule, which your situation 
demands above all others, it would be this. Live a life 
of faith and hope. Believe in God's great purposes to- 
wards the human race. Believe in the mighty power of 
truth and love. Believe in the omnipotence of Chris- 
tianity. Believe that Christ lived and died to breathe 
into his church and into society a diviner spirit than 
now exists. Believe in the capacities and greatness of 
human nature. Believe that the celestial virtue, re- 
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vealed in the life and teaching of Jesus Christ, is not 
a bright vision for barren admiration, but is to become 
a reality in your own and others' souls. Carry to your 
work a trustful spirit. Do not waste your breath in 
wailing over the times. Strive to make them better. Do 
not be disheartened by evils. Feel through your whole 
soul, that evil is not the mightiest power in the uni- 
verse, that it is permitted only to call forth the energy 
of love, wisdom, persuasion, and prayer, for its remov- 
al. Settle it in your mind, that a minister can never 
speak an effectual word without faith. Be strong in the 
Lord and the power of his might. Allow me to say, 
that I have a good hope of you. I learned some time 
ago, from one of your dear friepds, that you compre- 
hended the grandeur of your work as a Christian ininis- 
ter. I learned that the pulpit, from which a divinely 
moved teacher communicates everlasting truths, seemed 
to you more glorious than a throne. I learned, that 
you had come to understand what is the greatest power 
which God gives to man, the power of acting gener- 
ously on the soul of his brother ; of communicating to 
others a divine spirit, of awakening in others a heavenly 
life, which is to outlive the stars. I then felt that you 
would not labor in vain. You have indeed peculiar 
trials. You are dwelling far from your brethren, but 
there is a sense of God's presence more cheering than 
the dearest human society. There is a consciousness 
of working with God, more strengthening than all hu- 
man cooperation. , There is a sight, granted to the 
pure mind, of the cross of Christ, which makes pri- 
vations and sufferings in the cause of his truth seem 
light, which makes us sometimes to rejoice in tribula- 
tion, like the primitive heroes of our faith. My young 
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brother, I wish you these blessings. What else ought 
I to wish for you ? 

This letter, you will perceive, is written in great 
haste. The opinions indeed have been deliberately 
formed ; but they probably might have been expressed 
with greater caution. K it will serve, in your judg- 
ment, the cause of truth, freedom, and religion, you 
are at liberty to insert it in your work. 

Your smcere friend, 

William E. Channing. 
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ON CREEDS. 



Mt aversion to human creeds as bonds of Christian 
union, as conditions of Christian fellowship, as means 
of fastening chains on men's minds, constantly gains 
strength. 

My first objection to them is, that they separate us 
from Jesus Christ. To whom am I to go for my 
knowledge of the Christian religion, but to the Great 
Teacher, to the Son of God, to him in whom the ful- 
ness of the divinity dwelt. This is my great privilege 
as a Christian, that I may sit at the feet not of a human 
but divine master, that I may repair to him in whom 
truth lived and spoke without a mixture of error ; who 
was eminently the Wisdom of God and the light of the 
world. ^* And shall man dare to interpose be t ween me 
and my heavenly guide and Saviour , and prescribe to 
me the articles of my Christian faith ? ^ What is the 
state of mind in which I shall best learn the truth ? It 
is that, in which I forsake all other teachers for Christ, 
m which my mind is brought nearest to him ; it is that 
in which I lay myself open most entirely to the impres- 
sions of his mind. Let me go to Jesus with a human 
voice sounding in my ears, and teUing me what I must 
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hear fiom the Great Teacher, and how can I listen to 
him in singleness of heart ? All Prot^ gtant g^fffg in^ 
deed tell the learner to listen to Jesus Chris t ; but most 
of them shout around him their own article s so vehe- 
n iently and imperiousl y, t hat the voice of the heavi 
master is well ni^h drowned . He is told to listen to 
Christ, but told that he will be damned, if he receives 
any lessons but such as are taught in the creed. He 
is told that Christ's word is , alone infalUble, but that 
unless it is received as interpreted by fallible men, he 
will be excluded from the communion of Christians. 
This is what shocks me in the creed-maker . He inter * 
poses himself between me and my Saviour . He dares 

not t rust me a lone with Jesus. He dares not leave 

— -^ — — ■ - - 

me to the word of God . This I cannot endure . The 
nearest possible communication with the mind of Christ, 
is my great privilege as a Christian. I must leam 
Christ's truth from Christ himself, as he speaks in the 
records of his life, and in the men whom he trained 
up and supematurally prepared to be his witnesses to 
the world. On what ground, I ask, do the creed-makers 
demand assent to their articles as condition of church 
membership or salvation ? What has conferred on them 
infallibility.^ " Show me your proofs," I say to them, 
" of Christ speaking in you. Work some miracle. 
Utter some prophecy. Show me something divine in 
you, which other men do not possess. Is it possible, 
that you are unaided men, like myself, having no more 
right to interpret the New Testament than myself, and 
that you yet exalt your interpretations as infallible stand- 
ards of truth, and the necessary conditions of salva- 
tion. Stand out of my path. I wish to go to the 
master. Have you words of greater power than his ? 
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Can you speak to the human conscience or heart in a 
mightier voice than he ? What is it which emboldens 
you to tell me what I must learn of Christ or be 
lost ? " 

I cannot but look on human creeds with feelings ap« 
preaching contempt. When I bring them into contrast 
with the New Testament, itito what insignificance do 
they sink! What are they? Skeletons, freezing ab- 
stractions, metaphysical expressions of unintelligible dog- 
mas ; and these I am to regard as the expositions of the 
fresh, livmg, infinite truth which came from Jesus ! I 
might with equal propriety be required to hear and re- 
ceive the lispings of infancy as the expressions of wis- 
dom. Creeds are to the Scriptures, what rush-lights 
are to the sun. The creed-maker defines Jesus in half 
a dozen lines, perhaps in metaphysical tepns, and calls 
me to assent to this account of my Saviour. I learn 
less of Christ -.by this process, than I should learn of 
the sun, by being told that this glorious luminary is a 
circle about a foot in diameter. There is but one way 
of knowing Christ. We must place ourselves near him, 
see him, hear him, follow him from his cross to the 
heavens, sympathize with him and obey him, and thus 
catch clear and bright glimpses of his divine glory. 

Christian Truth is Infinite. Who can think of shut- 
ting it up in a few lines of an abstract creed f You 
might as well compress the boundless atmosphere, the 
fire, the all-pervading light, the free winds of the uni- 
verse, into separate parcels, and weigh and label them, 
as break up Christianity into a few propositions. Chris- 
tianity is freer, more illimitable, than the light or the 
winds. It is too mighty to be bound down by man's 
puny handd. It is a spirit rather than a rigid doctrine, 
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the spirit of boundless love. The Infinite cannot be 
defined and measured out like a human manufacture. 
It cannot be reduced to a system. It cannot be com- 
prehended in a set of precise ideas. It is to be felt 
rather than described. The spiritual impressions which 
a true Christian receives from the character and teach- 
ings of Christ, and in which the chief efficacy of the re- 
ligion lies, can be poorly brought out in words. Words 
are but brief, rude hints of a Christian's mind. His 
thoughts and feelings overflow them. To those who 
feel as he does, he can make himself known ; for such 
can understand the tones of the heart ; but he can no 
more lay down his religion in a series of abstract propo- 
sitions, than he can make known in a few vague terms 
the expressive features and inmost soul of a much-loved 
friend. It has been the fault of all sects, that they 
have been too anxious to define their religion. They 
have labored to circumscribe the infinite. Christianity, 
as it exists in the mind of the true disciple, is not made 
up of fragments, of separate ideas which he can ex- 
press in detached propositions. It is a vast and ever- 
unfolding whole, pervaded by one spirit, each precept 
and doctrine deriving its vitality from its union with 
all. When I see this generous, heavenly doctrine com- 
pressed and cramped in human creeds, I feel as I 
should were I to see screws and chains applied to the 
countenance and hmbs of a noble fellow-creature, de- 
forming and destroying one of the most beautiful works 
of God. 

From the Infinity of Christian truth, of which I have 
spoken, it follows that our views of it must always be 
very imperfect, and ought to be continually enlarged. 
The wisest theologians are children who have caught 
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but faint glimpses of the religion ; who have taken but 
their first lessons; and whose business it is "to grow 
in the knowledge of Jesus Christ." Need I say how 
hostile to this growth is a fixed creed, beyond which 
we must never wander ? Such a religion as Christ's 
demands the highest possible activity and fireedom of 
the soul. Every new gleam of light should be welcom- 
ed with joy. Every hint should be followed out with 
eagerness. Every whisper of the divine voice in the 
soul should be heard. The love of Christian truth 
should be so intense, as to make us willing to part with 
all other things for a better comprehension of it. Who 
does not see that human creeds, setting bounds to 
thought, and telling us where all inquiry must stop, 
tend to repress this holy zeal, to shut our eyes on new 
illuminadon, to hem us within the beaten paths of man's 
construction, to arrest that perpetual progress which 
is the life and glory of an immortal mind. 

It is another and great objection to creeds, that, wher- 
ever they acquire authority, they interfere with that sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity, on which the efficacy of re- 
ligious teaching very much depends. That a minister 
should speak with power, it is important that he should 
speak from his own soul, and not studiously conform 
himself to modes of speaking which others have adopt- 
ed. It is important that he should give out the truth 
in the very form in which it presents itself to his mind, 
in the very words which offer themselves spontaneously 
as the clothing of his thoughts. To express our own 
minds frankly, directly, fearlessly, is the way to reach 
other minds. Now it is the effect of creeds to check 
this free utterance of thought. The minister must seek 
words which will not clash with the consecrated arti- 
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cles of his church. If new ideas spring up in his raiud, 
not altogether consonant with what the creed-monger fa£i9 
established, he must cover them 'with misty language. 
If he happen to doubt the standard of bis church, 
he must strain its phraseology, must force it beyond 
its obvious import, that he may give bis assent to it 
without departures from truth. All these processes 
must have a blighting effect on the mind and heart. 
They impair self-respect. They cloud the intellectual 
eye. They accustom men to tamper with truth, hi 
proportion as a man dilutes his thought and suppresses 
his conviction, to save his orthodoxy from suspicion ; 
in proportion as he borrows his words from others, in- 
stead of speaking in his own tongue ; in proportion as 
he distorts language from its common use, that he may 
stand well with his party ; in that proportion he clouds 
and degrades his intellect, as well as undermines the 
manliness and integrity of his character. How deeply 
do I commiserate the minister, who, in the warmth and 
freshness of youth, is visited with glimpses of higher 
truth than is embodied in the creed, but who dares not 
be just to himself, and is made to echo what is not the 
simple, natural expression of his own mind ! Better 
were it for us to beg our bread and clothe ourselves in 
rags, than to part with Christian simplicity and frank- 
ness. Better for a minister to preach in bams or the 
open air, where he may speak' the truth from the ful- 
ness of his soul, than to lift up in cathedrals, amidst 
pomp and wealth, a voice which is not true to his in- 
ward thoughts. If they who wear the chains of creeds, 
once knew the happiness of breathing the air of free- 
dom, and of moving with an unincumbered spirit, no 
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wealth or power in the world's gift would bribe them to 
part with their spiritual liberty. 

Another sad effect of creeds is, that they favor un- 
belief. It is not the object of a creed to express the 
simple truths of our religion, though in these its efficien- 
cy chiefly, lies, but to embody and decree those myste- 
ries about which Christians have been contending. I use 
the word "mysteries," not in the Scriptural but popular 
sense, as meaning doctrines which give a shock to the 
•reason and seem to contradict some acknowledged truth. 
Such mysteries are the staples of creeds. The celestial 
virtues of Christ's character, these are not inserted into 
articles of faith. On the contrary, doctrines which from 
their darkness or unintelligibleness have provoked con- 
troversy, and which owe their importance very much to 
the circumstance of having been fought for or fought 
against for ages, these are thrown by the creed-makers 
into the foremost ranks of the religion, and made its 
especial representatives. Christianity as set forth in 
creeds is a propounder of dark sayings, of riddles, of 
knotty propositions, of apparent contradictions. Who, 
on reading these standards, would catch a glimpse of the 
simple, pure, benevolent, practical character of Christi- 
anity ? And what is the result ? Christianity becoming 
identified, by means of creeds, with so many dark doc- 
trines, is looked on by many as a subject for theologians 
to quarrel about, but too thorny or perplexed for com- 
mon minds, while it is spumed by many more as an 
insult on human reason, as a triumph of fanaticism over 
common sense. 

It is a little remarkable that most creeds, whilst they 
abound in mysteries of human creation, have renounced 
ihe great mystery of religion. There is in religion a 
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great mystery. I refer to the doctrine of Free-will or 
moral liberty. How to reconcile this with God's fore- 
knowledge and human dependence, is a question which 
has perplexed the greatest minds. It is probable that 
much of the obscurity arises from our applying to God 
the same kind of foreknowledge as men possess by their 
acquaintance with causes, and from our supposing the 
Supreme Bemg to bear the same relation to time as 
man. It is probable that juster views on these subjects 
will relieve the freedom of the will from some of its 
difficulties. StilLthe difficulties attending it are great. 
It is a mystery in the popular sense of the word. Now 
is it not strange that theologians who have made and 
swallowed so many other mysteries, have generally re- 
jected this, and rejected it on the ground of objections 
less formidable than those which may be urged against 
their own inventions ? A large part of the Protestant 
world have sacrificed man's freedom of will to God's 
foreknowledge and sovereignty, thus virtually subverting 
all religion, all duty, all responsibility. They have made 
man a machine, and destroyed the great distinction be- 
tween him and the brute. There seems a fatality attend- 
ing creeds. After burdening Christianity with mysteries 
of which it is as innocent as the unborn child, they have 
generally renounced the real mystery of religion, of 
human nature. They have subverted the foundation 
of moral government, by taking from man the only ca- 
pacity which makes him responsible, and in this way 
have fixed on the commands and threatenings of God 
the character of a cruel despotism. What a lesson 
against man's attempting to impose his wisdom on his 
*ellow-creatures as the truth of God ! 
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DISCOURSE ON THE CHURCH. 



Matthew vii. 21 -27 : " Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; hut he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in heaven. Many will say to 
me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy 
name ? and in thy name have cast out devils 1 and in thy name 
done many wonderful works? And then will I profess unto 
them, I never knew you ; depart from me, ye that work iniquity. 

Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which huilt his house 
upon a rock ; and the rain descended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell not ; for it 
was founded upon a rock. 

And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them 
not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his house 
upon the sand ; and the rain descended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it fell ; and great 
was the fall of it." 

These words, which form the conclusion of Christ's 
Sermon on the Mount, teach a great truth, namely, 
that there is but one thing essential in religion, and this 
is, the doing of God's will, the doing of those sayings 
or precepts of Christ' which constitute the substance of 
that memorable discourse. We learn that it will avail 
us nothing to call Christ, Lord, Lord, to profess our- 
selves his disciples, to hear his words, to teach in his 
name, to take our place in his church, or even to do 
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VfTonderful works or miracles in attestation of his truth, if 
we neglect to cherish the spirit and virtues of his re- 
ligion. God heeds not what we say, but what we are, 
and what we do. The subjection of our wills to the 
Divine, the mortification of sensual and selfish propen- 
sities, the cultivation of supreme love to God, and of 
universal justice and charity towards our neighbour, 
— this, this is the very essence of religion ; this alone 
places us on a rock ; this is the end, the supreme and 
ultimate good, and is to be prized and sought above all 
other things. 

This is a truth as simple as it is grand. The child 
can understand it ; and yet men, in all ages, have con- 
trived to overlook it ; have contrived to find substitutes 
for purity of heart and life ; have hoped by some other 
means to commend themselves to God, to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. Forms, creeds, churches, the 
priesthood, the sacraments, these 'and other things have 
been exalted into supremacy. The grand and only 
qualification for heaven, that which in itself is heaven, 
the virtue and the spirit of Jesus Christ, has been ob- 
scured, depreciated ; whilst assent to certain mysteries, 
or union with certain churches, has been thought the 
narrow way that leads to life. I have not time in a 
single discourse to expose all the delusions which have 
spread on this subject. I shall confine myself to one, 
which is not limited to the past, but too rife in our own 
times. 

There has always existed, and still exists, a dispo- 
sition to attach undue importance to "the church" 
which a man belongs to. To be a member of " the 
true church " has been insisted on as essential to hu- 
man salvation. Multitudes have sought comfort, and not 
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neldom found their ruin, in the notion, that they were em* 
hraced in the motherly arms of " the true church" ; for 
with this they have been satisfied. Professed Chris* 
tians have fought about ^'the church" as if it were a 
matter of life and death. The Roman Catholic shuts 
the gate of heaven on you because you will not enter his 
"church." Among the Protestants are those who tell 
you that the promises of Christianity do not belong to 
you, be your character what it may, unless you receive 
the Christian ordinances from the ministers of their 
" church." Salvation is made to flow through a certain 
priesthood, through an hereditary order, through par- 
ticular rites administered by consecrated functionaries. 
Even among denominations in which such exclusive 
claims are not set up you will still meet the idea, that a 
man is safer in their particular "church" than else- 
where ; so that something distinct from Christian purity 
of heart and life is made the way of salvation. 

This error I wish to expose. I wish to show that 
Christ's spirit, Christ's virtue, or " the doing of the 
Sermon on the Mount," is the great end of our religion, 
the only essential thing, and that all other things are im- 
portant only as ministering to tliis. I know, indeed, that 
very many acknowledge the doctrine now expressed. 
But too often their conviction is not deep and living, and 
it is impaired by superstitious notions of some mysterious 
saving influence in "the church," or ia some other 
foreign agency. To meet these erroneous tendencies, I 
shall not undertake to prove in a formal way, by logical 
process, the supreme importance, blessedness, and glory 
of righteousness, of sanctity, of love towards God and 
man, or to prove that nothing else is indispensable. This 
truth shines by its own light. It runs through the whole 
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New Testament ; and is a gospel written in the soul bf 
a divine hand. To vindicate it against the claims set up 
for " the church," nothing is needed but to offer a few 
plain remarks in the order in which they rise up of them- 
selves to my mind. 

I begin with the remark, that in the Sermon on the 
Mount Jesus said nothing about the " church " ; nor do 
we find him, or his disciples, laying down anywhere a 
definite plan for its organization, or a ritual for its wor- 
ship. Nor ought this to surprise us. It was the very 
thing to be expected in such a religion as Christianity. 
Judaism was intended to educate a particular nation, 
half civilized and surrounded with the grossest idolatry, 
and accordingly it hedged them in by multiplied and rigid 
forms. But Christianity proposes, as its grand aim, to 
spread the inward, spiritual worship of God through aU 
nations, in all stages of society, under all varieties of 
climate, government, and condition ; and such a religion 
cannot be expected to confine itself to any particular 
outward shape. Especially when we consider that it is 
destined to endure through all ages, to act on all, to 
blend itself with new forms of society and with the high- 
est improvements of the race, it cannot be expected to 
ordain an immutable mode of administration, but must 
leave its modes of worship and communion to con- 
form themselves silently and gradually to the wants and 
progress of humanity. The rites and arrangements which 
suit one period lose their significance or efficiency in 
another. The forms which minister to the mind now 
may fetter it hereafter, and must give place to its free 
unfolding. A system wanting this freedom and fiiexible- 
ness would carry strong proof in itself of not having been 
intended for universality. It is one proof of Christ's 
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JuHriDg <iome to ^^ inherit all nations," that he did not in- 
' Atitute for all nations and all times a precise machinery 
of forms and outward rules, that he entered into no mi- 
jMAte legislation as to the worship and government of his 
church, but left these outward concerns to be swayed by 
the spirit and progress of successive ages. Of conse- 
Queace, no particular order of the church can be essen- 
tial to salvation. No church can pretend that its consti- 
tution is defined and ordained in the Scriptures so plainly 
and undeniably that whoever forsakes it gives palpable 
proof of a spirit of disobedience to God. All churches 
are embraced by their members with equal religious 
reverence, and this assures us that m all God's favor 
may be equally obtained. 

It is worthy of remark, that, from the necessity pf 
the case, the church assumed at first a form which it 
could not long retain. It was governed by the apostles 
who had founded it, men who had known Christ per- 
sonally, and received his truth from his lips, and witnessed 
his resurrection, and were enriched above all men by the 
miraculous illuminations and aids of his Spirit. These 
presided over the church with an authority peculiar to 
themselves, and to which none after them could with any 
reason pretend. They understood ''the mind of Christ " 
as none could do but those who had enjoyed so long and 
close an intimacy with him ; and not only were they 
sent forth with miraculous powers, but, by imposition of 
their hands, similar gifts of the Spirit w^re conferred on 
others. This presence of inspired apostles and super- 
natural powers gave to the primitive church obvious and 
important distinctions, separating it widely from the form 
which it was afterwards to assume. Of this we have a 
remarkable proof in a passage of Paul, in which he sets 
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before us the offices or functions exercbed in the (wip- 
nal church. ^'God hath set in the church apostles, 
prophets, teachers, miracles, gifts of healings, helps, 
governments, diversities of tongues." * Now of all thes^ 
endowments or offices, one only, that of teacher, re* 
mains in our day. The apostles, the founders and he- 
roes of the primitive church, with their peculiar powers, 
have vanished, leaving as their representatives their writ- 
ings, to be studied alike by all. Teachers remain, not 
because they existed in the first age, but because their 
office, from its nature, and from the condition of human 
nature, is needed still. The office, however, has unde^ 
gone an important change. At first the Christian teach- 
er enjoyed immediate communication with the aposdes, 
and received miraculous aids, and thus enjoyed means 
of knowledge possessed by none of his successors. 
The Christian minister now can only approach the apos- 
des as other men do, that is, through the Gospels and 
Epistles which they have>. left us ; and he has no other 
aid from above in interpreting them than every true 
Christian enjoys. The promise of the Holy Spirit, 
that greatest of promises, is made without distinction to 
every man, of every office or rank, who perseveringly 
implores the Divine help ; and this establishes an esscai- 
tial equality among all. Whether teachers are to con- 
tinue in the brighter ages which prophecy announces is 
rendered doubtful by a very striking prediction of tbe 
times of the Messiah. " After those days," saith the 
Lord, " I will put my law in their inward parts, and 
write it in their hearts, and will be their God, and they 
shall be my people. And they shall teach no more 
every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, 

• 1 Cor. zii. 28. 
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Myuig, ^ Know the Lord ; ' for they shall all know me, 
Crom the least of them unto the greatest of them.'^ * Is 
it possible that any man, with a clear comprehension of 
ihe peculiarity of the primitive church, can look back to 
tbis as an immutable form and rule, can regard any church 
form as essential to salvation, can ascribe to outward or- 
dinances, so necessarily fluctuating, an importance to be 
compared with that which belongs to the immutable, 
everlasting distinctions of holiness and virtue ? 

The church as at first constituted presents interesting 
and beautiful aspects. It was not a forced and arbi- 
trary, but free, spontaneous union. It grew out of the 
principles and feelings of human nature. Our nature is 
social. We cannot live alone. We cannot shut up any 
great feeling in our hearts. We seek for others to par- 
take it with us. The full soul finds at once relief and 
strength in sympathy. This is especially true in relig- 
ion, the most social of all our sentiments, the only uni- 
versal bond on earth. In this law of our nature the 
Christian church had its origin. ' Christ did not establish 
it in a formal way. If you consult the New Testament, 
you do not find Jesus or his apostles setting about the 
task of forming an artificial organization of the first dis- 
ciples. Read in the book of Acts the simple, touch- 
ing narratives of the union of the first converts. They 
" were of one heart and of one soul." They could not 
be kept asunder. The new truth melted them into one 
mass, knit them into one body. In their mutual love 
they could not withhold from one another their posses- 
sions, but had all things in common. Blessed unity ! a 
type of that oneness and harmony which a purer Chris- 
tianity is to spread through all nations. Among those 

* Jeremiah, zzxi. 33, 34. 
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early converts the most gifted and enlightened were 
chosen to be teachers in public assemblies. To diese 
assemblies the brotherhood repaired with eagerness, to 
hear expositions of the new faith, to strengthen one 
another's loyalty to Christ, and to be open witnesses of 
him in the world. In their meetings they were left very 
much to follow the usages of the synagogue, in which 
they had been brought up ; so little did Christianity 
trouble itself about forms. How simple, how natural 
this association ! It is no mystery. It grew out of the 
plainest wants of the human heart. The religious sen- 
timent, the spirit of love towards God and man, awak- 
ened afresh by Christ, craved for a new union through 
which to find utterance and strength. And shall this 
church union, the growth of the Christian spirit, and so 
plainly subordinate to it, usurp its place, or in any way 
detract from its sole sufficiency, from its supreme, un- 
rivalled glory ? 

The church, according to its true idea and purpose, 
is an association of sincere, genuine followers of Christ; 
and at first this idea was in a good degree realized. 
The primitive disciples were drawn to Christ by con- 
viction. They met together and confessed him, not 
from usage, fashion, or education, but in opposition to 
all these. In that age, profession and practice, the form 
and the spirit, the reality and the outward signs of re- 
ligion went together. But with the growth of the church 
its life declined ; its great idea was obscured ; the name 
remained, and sometimes little more than the name. It 
is a remarkable fact, that the very spirit to which Chris* 
tianity is most hostile, the passion for power, dominion, 
pomp, and preeminence, struck its deepest roots in the 
church. The church became the very stronghold of 
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the lusts and vices which Christianity most abhors. Ac- 
cordingly its history is one of the most melancholy rec* 
ords of past times. It is sad enough to read the blood- 
stained annals of worldly empires ; but when we see the 
spiritual kingdom of Christ a prey for ages to usurping 
popes, prelates, or sectarian chiefs, inflamed with big- 
otry and theological hate and the lust of rule, and driven 
by these fires of hell to grasp the temporal sword, to 
persecute, torture, imprison, butcher their brethren, to 
mix with and embitter national wars, and to convulse the 
whole Christian world, we experience a deeper gloom, 
and are more tempted to despair of our race. History 
has not a darker page than that which records the perse- 
cutions of the Albigenses, or the horrors of the Inqui- 
sition. And when we come to later times, the church 
wears any thing rather than " Holiness " inscribed on 
her front. How melancholy to a Christian, the history 
lately given us by Ranke of the reaction of Catholicism 
agamst Protestantism ! Throughout we see the eccle- 
siastical powers resorting to force as the grand instru- 
ment of conversion ; thus proving their alliance, not 
with heaven, but with earth and hell. If we take broad 
views of the church in any age or land, how seldom do 
we see the prevalence of true sanctity ! How many of 
its ministers preach for lucre or display, preach what 
they do not believe, or deny their doctrines in their 
Uves ! How many congregations are there, made up in 
a great degree of worldly men and women, who repair 
to the house of God from usage, or for propriety's sake, 
or from a vague notion of being saved ; not from thirst 
for the Divine Spirit, not from a fulness of heart which 
longs to pour itself forth in prayer and praise ! Such 
is the church. We are apt, indeed, to make it an ab- 
EE 17 
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straction, or to separate it in our thoughts from the in- 
dividuals who compose it ; and thus it becomes to us^a 
holy thing, and we ascribe to it strange powers. Theo- 
logians speak of it as a unity, a mighty whole, one and 
the same in all ages ; and in this way the imagination is 
cheated mto the idea of its marvellous sanctity and gran- 
deur. But we must separate between the theory or the 
purpose of the church and its actual state. When we 
come down to facts, we see it to be, not a mysterious, 
immutable unity, but a collection of fluctuating, divided, 
warring individuals, who bring into it, too often, hearts 
and hands any thing but pure. Painful as it is, we must 
see things as they are ; and so doing, we cannot but be 
struck with the infinite absurdity of ascribing to such a 
church mysterious powers, of supposing that it can con- 
fer holiness on its members, or that the circumstance 
of being joined to it is of the least moment in compar- 
ison with purity of heart and life. 

Purity of heart and life, Christ's spirit of love towards 
God and man ; this is all in all. This is the only es- 
sential thing. The church is fmportant only as it min- 
isters to this ; and every church which so ministers is a 
good one, no matter how, when, or where it grew up, 
no matter whether it worship on its knees or on its feet, 
or whether its ministers are ordained by pope, bishop, 
presbyter, or people ; these are secondary things, and 
of no comparative moment. The church which opens 
on heaven is that, and that only, in which the spirit of 
heaven dwells. The church whose worship rises to 
God's ear is that, and that only, where the soul ascends. 
No matter whether it be gathered in cathedral or barn ; 
whether it sit in silence, or send up a hynm ; whether 
the minister speak from carefully prepared notes, oi 
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from immediate, fervent, irrepressible suggestion. If 
God be loved, and Jesus Christ be welcomed to the 
soul, and his instructions be meekly and wisely heard, 
and the solemn purpose grow up to do all duty amidst 
aU conflict, sacrifice, and temptation, then the true end 
of the church is answered. '^ This is no other than the 
house of God, the gate of heaven." 

In these remarks I do not mean that all churches are 
of equal worth. Some undoubtedly correspond more 
than others to the spirit and purpose of Christianity, to 
the simple usages of the primitive disciples, and to the 
principles of human nature. AU have their supersti- 
tions and corruptions, but some are more pure than the 
rest ; and we are bound to seek that which is purest, 
which corresponds most to the Divine will. As far as 
we have power to select, we should go to the church 
where we shall be most helped to become devout, disin- 
terested, and morally strong. Our salvation, however, 
does not depend on our finding the best church on earth, 
for this may be distant or unknown. Amidst diversities 
of administrations there is the same spirit. In all re- 
ligious societies professing Christ as their Lord, the 
plainest, grandest truths of religion will almost certainly 
be taught, and some souls may be found touched and 
enlightened from above. This is a plain, undeniable 
fact. In till sects, various as they are, good and holy 
men may be found ; nor can we tell in which the holiest 
have grown up. The church, then, answers its end in 
all ; for its only end is, to minister to human virtue. It 
is delightful to read in the records of all denominations 
the lives of eminent Christians who have given up every 
thing for their religion, who have been faithful unto 
death, who have shed around them the sweet light and 
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fragrance of Christian hope and love. We cannot, then, 
well choose amiss, if we choose the church which, as it 
seems to us, best represents the grand ideas of Christ, 
and speaks most powerfully to our consciences and 
hearts. This church, however, we must not choose 
for our brother. He differs from us, probably, in tem- 
perament, in his range of intellect, or in the impressions 
which education and habit have given him. Perhaps the 
worship which most quickens you and me may hardly 
keep our neighbour awake. He must be approached 
through the heart and imagination ; we through the rea- 
son. What to him is fervor passes with us for noise. 
What to him is an imposing form is to us vain show. 
Condemn him not. If, in his warmer atmosphere, he 
builds up a stronger faith in God and a more steadfast 
choice of perfect goodness than ourselves, his church is 
better to him than ours to us. 

$ One great error in regard to churches contributes to 
the false estimate of them as essential to salvation. We 
imagine that the church, the minister, the worship can 
do something for us mechanically ; that there are certain 
mysterious influences in what we call a holy place, which 
may act on us without our own agency. It is not so. 
The church and the minister can do little for us in com- 
parison with what we must do for ourselves, and nothing 
for us without ourselves. They become to us blessings 
through our own activity. Every man must be his own 
priest. It is his own action, not the minister's, it is the 
prayer issuing from his own heart, not from another's lips, 
which aids him in the churph. The church does him 
good only as by its rites, prayers, hymns, and sermons 
it wakes up his spirit tcf think, feel, pray, praise, and re- 
solve. The church is a help, not a force. It acts on us 
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Dy rational and moral means, and not by mystical opera- 
tions. Its influence resembles precisely that which is 
exerted out of church. Its efl5ciency depends chiefly 
on the clearness, simplicity, sincerity, love, and zeal 
with which the minister speaks to our understandings, 
consciences, and hearts ; just as in common life we are 
benefited by the clearness and energy with which our 
friends set before us what is good and pure. The church 
is adapted to our free moral nature. It acts on us as 
rational and responsible beings, and serves us through 
our own efficiency. From these views we learn that the 
' glory of the church does not lie in any particular govern- 
ment or form, but in the wisdom with which it com- 
bines such influences as are fitted to awaken and purify 
the soul. 

Am I asked to state more particularly what these in- 
fluences are to which the church owes its efficacy ? I 
reply, that they are such as may be found in all church- 
es, in all denominations. The first is, the character of 
tne minister. This has an obvious, immediate, and 
powerful bearing on the great spiritual purpose of the 
church. I say, his character, not his ordination. Ordi- 
nation has no end but to introduce into the sacred office 
men qualified for its duties, and to give an impression of 
its importance. It is by his personal endowments, by 
his intellectual, moral, and religious worth, by his faith- 
fulness and zeal, and not through any mysterious cere- 
mony or power, that the minister enlightens and edifies the 
church. What matters it how he is ordained or set ajidrt, 
if he give himself to his work in the fear of God ? What 
matters it who has laid hands on him, or whether he stand 
up in surplice or drab coat ? I go to church to be bene- 
fited, not by hands or coats, but by the action of an en- 
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ligbtened and holy teacher on my mind and heart ; not an 
overpowering, irresistible action, but such as becomes 
effectual through my own free thought and will. I go to 
be convinced of what is true, and to be warmed with 
love of what is good ; and he who thus helps me is a true 
minister, no matter from what school, consistory, or 
ecclesiastical body he comes. He carries his com- 
mission in his soul. Do not say, that his ministry has 
no '* validity," because Rome, or Geneva, or Lambeth, 
or Andover, or Princeton, has not laid hands on him. 
What ! Has he not opened my eyes to see, and roused 
my conscience to reprove ? As I have heard him has 
not niy heart burned within me, and have I not silently 
given myself to God with new humility and love ? Have 
I not been pierced by his warnings, and softened by his 
looks and tones of love ? Has he not taught and helped 
me to deny myself, to conquer the world, to do good to 
a foe ? Has he done this ; and yet has his ministry no 
" validity " ? What other validity can there be than 
this ? If a generous friend gives me water to drink 
when I am parched with thirst, and I drink and am re- 
freshed, will lit do to tell me, that, because he did not 
buy the cup at a certain licensed shop, or draw the water 
at a certain antiquated cistern, therefore his act of kind- 
ness is '^ invalid," and I am as thirsty and weak as I was 
before ? What more can a minister with mitre or tiara do 
than help me, by wise and touching manifestations of 
God's truth, to become a holier, nobler man ? If my soul 
be made alive, no matter who ministers to me ; and if not, 
the ordinances of the church, whethef high or low, ortho- 
dox or heretical,, are of no validity so far as I am con- 
cerned. The diseased man who is restored to health 
cares httle whether his physician wear wig or cowl, or 
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receive his diploraa from Paris or London ; atid so to 
the regenerate man it is of little moment where or by 
what processes he became a temple of the Holy Spirit. 
According to these views a minister deriving power 
from his intellectuaf, moral, and religious worth is one 
of the chief elements of a true and quickening church. 
Such a man will gather a true church round him ; and 
we here learn that a Christian community is bound to 
do what may aid, and to abstain from what may impair, 
the virtue, nobleness, spiritual energy of its minister. 
It should especially leave him free, should wish him to 
wear no restraints but those of a sense of duty. His 
office is, to utter God's truth according to his apprehen- 
sion of it, and he should be encouraged to utter it 
honestly, simply. He must follow his own conscience, 
and no other. How can he rebuke prevalent error with- 
out an unawed spirit ? Better that he should hold his 
peace than not speak from his own soul. Better that 
the pulpit be prostrated than its freedom be taken away. 
The doctrine of " instructions " in politics is of very 
doubtful expediency ; but that instructions should issue 
from the congregation to the minister we all with one 
voice pronounce wrong. The religious teacher com- 
pelled to stifle his convictions grows useless to his peo- 
ple, is shorn of his strength, loses self-respect, shrinks 
before his own conscience, and owes it to himself to re- 
frain from teaching. If he be honest, upright, and pure, 
worthy of trust, worthy of being a minister, he has a 
right to freedom ; and when he uses it conscientiously, 
though he may err in judgment, and may give pain to 
judicious hearers, he has still a right to respect. There 
are, indeed, few religious societies which would know- 
ingly make the minister a slave. Many err on the side 
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of submission, and receive his doctrines with blind, un* 
questioning faith. Still, the members of a congregation, 
conscious of holding the support of their teacher in their 
hands, are apt to expect a cautious tenderness towards 
their known prejudices or judgments, which, though not 
regarded as servility, is very hostile to that firm, bold 
utterance of truth on which the success of his ministry 
chieifly depends. 

I have mentioned the first condition of the most use- 
ful church ; it is the high character of its minister. The 
second is to be found in the spiritual character of its 
members. This, like the former, is, from the very prin- 
ciples of human nature, fitted to purify and save. It 
was the intention of Christ that a quickening power 
should be exerted in a church, not by the minister alone, 
but also by the members on one another. Accordingly 
we read of the " working of every part, every joint," 
in his spiritual body. We come together in our places 
of worship that heart may act on heart ; that in the 
midst of the devout a more fervent flame of piety may be 
kindled in our own breasts ; that we may hear God's word 
more eagerly by knowing that it is drunk in by thirsty 
spirits around us ; that our own purpose of obedience 
may be confirmed by the consciousness that a holy ener- 
gy of will is unfolding itself in our neighbours. To this 
sympathy the church is dedicated ; and in this its highest 
influence is sometimes found. To myself the most 
efiectual church is that in which I see the signs of Chris- 
tian aflection in those around me, in which warm hearts 
are beating on every side, in whicK a deep stillness 
speaks of the absorbed soul, in which I recognize 
fellow-beings who in common life have impressed me 
with their piety. One look from a beaming counte- 
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nance, one tone in singing from a deeply moved heart, 
perhaps aids me more than the sermon. When nothing 
18 said, I feel it good to be among the devout ; and I 
wonder not that the Quakers in some of their still meet- 
ings profess to hold the most intimate union, not only 
with God, but with each other. It is not with the voice 
only' that man communicates with man. Nothing is so 
eloquent as the deep silence of a crowd. A sigh, a low 
breathing, sometimes pours into us our neighbour's soul 
more than a volume of words. There is a communica- 
tion more subtile than freemasonry between those who 
feel alike. How contagious is holy feeling ! On the 
other hand, how freezing, how palsying, is the gathering 
of a multitude who feel nothing, who come to God's 
house without reverence, without love, who gaze around 
on each other as if they were assembled at a show, 
whose restlessness keeps up a slightly disturbing sound, 
whose countenances reveal no collectedness, no earnest- 
ness, but a frivolous or absent mind ! The very sanctity 
of the place makes this indifference more chilling. One 
of the coldest spots on earth is a church without devo- 
tion. What is it to me that a costly temple is set apart, 
by ever so many rites, for God's service, that priests 
who trace their lineage to apostles have consecrated it, 
if I find it thronged by the worldly and undevout } This 
is no church to me. I go to meet, not human bodies, 
but souls ; and if I find them in an upper room like thai 
where the first disciples met, or in a shed, or in a street, 
there I find a church. There is the true altar, the sweet 
incense, the accepted priest. These all I find in sancti- 
fied souls. 

True Christians give a sanctifying power, a glory, to 
the place of worship where they come together. In 
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them Christ is present and manifested in a far higher 
sense than if he were revealed to the bodily eye. We 
are apt, indeed, to think differently. Were there a place 
of worship in which a glory like that which clothed 
Jesus on the Mount of Transfiguration were to shine 
forth, how should we throng to it as the chosen spot on 
earth ! how should we honor this as eminently his church ! 
But there is a more glorious presence of Christ than 
this. It is Christ formed in the souls of his disciples. 
Christ's bodily presence does not make a church. He 
was thus present in the thronged streets of Jerusalem, 
present in the synagogues and temples ; but these were 
not churches. It is the presence of his spirit, truth, 
likeness, divine love, in the souls of men which attracts 
and unites them into one living body. Suppose that we 
meet together in a place consecrated by all manner of 
forms, but that nothing of Christ's spirit dwells in us. 
Wijh all its forms, . it is a synagogue of Satan, not a 
church of Jesus. Christ in the hearts of. men, I repeat 
it, is the only church bond. The Catholics, to give 
them a feeling of the present Saviour, adorn their tem- 
ples With paintings representing him in the most affect- 
ing scenes of his life and death ; and had worship never 
been directed to these, I should not object to them. 
But there is a far higher likeness to Christ than the artist 
ever drew or chiselled. It exists in the heart of his true 
disciple. The true disciple surpasses Raphael and 
Michael . Angelo. The latter have given us Christ's 
countenance from fancy, and, at best, having little like- 
ness to the mild beauty and majestic form which moved 
through Judea. But the disciple who sincerely con- 
forms himself to the disinterestedness, and purity, and 
filial worship, and all-sacrificing love of Christ gives us 
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DO fancied representation, but the true, divine lineaments 
of his soul, the very spirit which beamed in his face, 
which spoke in his voice, which attested his glory as the 
Son of God. The truest church is that which has in 
the highest degree this spiritual presence of our Lord, 
this revelation of Jesus in his followers. This is the 
church in which we shall find the greatest aid to our vir- 
tue which outward institution can afford us. 

I have thus spoken of the two chief elements of a 
living and effectual church ; a pure, noble-minded minis- 
ter, and faithful followers of Christ. In the preceding 
remarks I have had chiefly in view particular churches, 
organized according to some particular forms ; and I 
have maintained that these are important only as minis- 
tering to Christian holiness or virtue. There is, how- 
ever, a grander church, to which I now ask your atten- 
tion ; and the consideration of this will peculiarly con- 
firm the lesson on which I am insisting, namely, that 
there is but one essential thing, true holiness, or dis- 
interested love to God and man. There is a grander 
church than all particular ones, however extensive ; the 
Church Catholic or Universal, spread over all lands, and 
one with the church in heaven. That all Christ's fol- 
lowers form one body, one fold, is taught in various pas- 
sages in the New Testament. You remember the earn- 
estness of his last prayer, '' that they might all be One, 
as he and his Father are one." Into this church all who 
partake the spirit of Christ are admitted. It asks not 
who has baptized us ; whose passport we carry ; what 
badge we wear. If " baptized by the Holy Ghost," its 
wide gates are opened to us. Within this church are 
joined those whom different names have severed or still 
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sever. We hear nothing of Greek, Roman, English 
churches, but of Christ's church only. My friends, this 
is not an imaginary union. The Scriptures in speaking 
of it do not talk rhetorically, but utter the soberest truth. 
All sincere partakers of Christian virtue are essentially 
one. In the spirit which pervades them dwells a uniting 
power found in no other tie. Though separated by 
oceans, they Jiave sympathies strong and indissoluble. 
Accordingly, the clear, strong utterance of one gifted, in- 
spired Christian flies through the earth. It touches kin- 
dred chords in another hemisphere. The word of such 
a man as Fenelon, for instance, finds its way into the 
souls of scattered millions. Are not he^and they of one 
church ? I thrill with joy at the name of holy men who 
lived ages ago. Ages do not divide us. I venerate 
them more for their antiquity. Are we not one body ? 
Is not this union something real i It is not men's com- 
ing together into one building which makes a church. 
Suppose that in a place of worship I sit so near a fel- 
low-creature as to touch him ; but that there is no com- 
mon feeling between us, that the truth which moves me 
be inwardly smiles at as a dream of fancy, that the dis- 
interestedness which I honor he calls weakness or wild 
enthusiasm. How far apart are we, though visibly so 
near ! We belong to different worlds. How much 
nearer am I to some pure, generous spirit in another 
continent whose word has penetrated my heart, whose 
virtues have kindled me to emulation, whose pure thoughts 
are passing through my mind whilst I sit m the house of 
prayer ! With which of these two have I church union? 
Do not tell me that I surrender myself to a fiction 
of imagination, when I say, that distant Christians, that 
all Christians and myself, form one body, one church, 
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just as far as a common love and piety possess our 
hearts. Nothing is more real than this spiritual union. 
There is one grand, all-comprehending church ; and if I 
am a Christian, I belong to it, and no man can shut me 
out of it. You may exclude me from your Roman 
church, your Episcopal church, and your Calvinistic 
church, on account of supposed defects in my creed or. 
uiy sect, and I am content to be excluded. But I will 
not be severed from the great body of Christ. Who 
shall sunder me from such men as Fenelon, and Pascal, 
and Borromeo, from Archbishop Leighton, Jeremy Tay- 
lor, and John Howard ? Who can rupture the spiritual 
bond between these men and myself } Do I not hold 
them dear ? Does not their spirit, jQowing out through 
their writings and lives, penetrate my soul ? Are they 
not a portion of my being ? Am I not a different man 
from what I should have been, had not these and other 
like spirits acted on mine ? And is it in the power of 
synod, or conclave, or of all the ecclesiastical combina- 
tions on earth, to part me from them ? I am bound to 
them by thought and affection ; and can these be sup- 
pressed by the bull of a pope or the excommunication 
of a council ? The soul breaks scornfully these bar- 
riers, these webs of spiders, and joins itself to the great 
and good ; and if it possess their spirit^ wilt the great and 
good, living or dead, cast it oiF because it has not en- 
rolled itself in this or another sect f A pure mind is 
free of the universe. It belongs to the church, the 
family of the pure, in all worlds. Virtue is no local 
thing. It is not honorable because born in this com- 
munity or that, but for its own independent, everlasting 
beauty. This is the bond of the universal church. No 
man can be excommunicated from it but by himself, by 
FF 18 
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the death of goodness in his own breast. All sentences 
of exclusion are vain, if he do not dissolve the tie of 
purity which binds him to all holy souls. 

I honor the Roman Catholic church on one account ; 
it clings to the idea of a Universal Church, though it 
has mutilated and degraded it. The word Cathoh'c 
means Universal. Would to God that the church which 
has usurped the name had understood the reality ! Still, 
Romanism has done something to give to its members 
the idea of their connexion with that vast spiritual com- 
munity, or church, which has existed in all times and 
spread over all lands. It guards the memory of ^eat 
and holy men who in all ages have toiled and suffered 
for religion, asserts the honors of the heroes of the faith, 
enshrines them in heaven as beatified saints, converts 
their legends into popular literature, appoints days for 
the celebration of their virtues, and reveals them almost 
as living to the eye by the pictures in which genius has 
immortalized their deeds. In doing this Rome has fallen, 
indeed, into error. She has fabricated exploits for these 
spiritual persons, and exalted them into objects of wor- 
ship. But she has also done good. She has given to 
her members the feeling of intimate relation to the ho- 
liest and noblest men in all preceding ages. An inter- 
esting and often a sanctifying tie connects the present Ro- 
man Catholic with martyrs, and confessors, and a host of 
men whose eminent piety and genius and learning have 
won for them an immortality of fame. It is no mean ser- 
vice thus to enlarge men's ideas and affections, to awaken 
their veneration for departed greatness, to teach them 
their connexion with the grandest spirits of all times. It 
was this feature of Catholicism which most interested 
me in visiting Catholic countries. The services at the 
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altar did not movej but rather pained me. But when I 
cast my eyes on the pictures on the walls, which placed 
before me the holy men of departed ages, now absorbed 
in devotion and lost in rapture, now enduring with meek 
courage and celestial hope the agonies of a painful death 
in defence of the truth, I was touched, and I hope made 
better. The voice of the officiating priest I did not 
hear ; but these sainted dead spoke to my heart, and I 
was sometimes led to feel as if an hour on Sunday spent 
in this communion were as useful to me as if it had been 
spent in a Protestant church. These saints never rose 
to my thoughts as Roman Catholics. I never connect- 
ed them with any particular church. They were to me' 
living, venerable witnesses to Christ, to the power of 
religion, to the grandeur of the human soul. I saw what 
men might suffer for the truth, how they could rise above 
themselves, how real might become jthe ideas of God 
and a higher life. This inward reverence for the de- 
parted good helped me to feel myself a member of the 
church universal. I wanted no pope or priest to estab- 
lish my unity with them. My own heart was witness 
enough to a spiritual fellowship. Is it not to be desired 
that all our churches should have services to teach us 
our union with Christ's whole body ? Would not this break 
our sectarian chains, and awaken reverence for Christ's 
spirit, for true goodness, under every name and form ? It 
is not enough, to feel that we are members of this or that 
narrow communion. Christiahity is universal sympathy 
and love. I do not recommend that our churches should 
be lined with pictures of saints. This usage must come 
in, if it come at all, not by recommendation, but by 
gradual change of tastes and feelings. But why may 
not the pulpit be used occasionally to give us the lives 
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and virtues of eminent disciples in former ages ? It is 
customary to deliver sermons on the history of Peter, 
John, Paul, and of Abraham, and Elijah, and other 
worthies of the Old Testament ; and this we do because 
their names are written in the Bible. But goodness 
owes nothing to the circumstance of its being recorded 
in a sacred book, nor loses its claim to grateful, rever- 
ent commemoration because not blazoned there. Moral 
greatness did not die out with the apostles. Their lives 
were reported for this, among other ends, that their vir- 
tues might be propagated to future times, and that men 
might spring up as worthy a place among the canonized 
as themselves. What 1 wish is, that we should learn to 
regard ourselves as members of a vast spiritual com- 
munity, as joint heirs and fellow-worshippers with the 
goodly company of Christian heroes who have gone 
before us, instead of immuring ourselves in particular 
churches.' Our nature delights in this consciousness of 
vast connexion. This tendency manifests itself in the 
patriotic sentiment, and in the passionate clinging of men 
to a great religious denomination. Its true and noblest 
gratification is found in the deep feeling of a vital, ever- 
lasting connexion with the universal church, with the in- 
numerable multitude of the holy on earth and in heaven. 
This church we shall never make a substitute for virtue. 

I have spoken of the Roman Catholic Church. My 
great objection to this communion is, that it has fallen 
peculiarly into the error which I am laboring to expose 
in this Discourse, that it has attached idolatrous impor- 
tance to the institution of the Church, that it virtually 
exalts this above Christ's spirit, above inward sanctity. 
Its other errors are of inferior importance. It does not 
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oSend me, that the Romanist maintains that a piece of 
bread, a wafer, over which a priest has pronounced some 
magical words, is the flesh and blood of Jesus Christ. 
I learn, indeed, in this error, an humbling lesson of hu- 
man credulity, of the weakness of human reason ; but I 
see nothing in it which strikes at the essential principles 
of religion. When, however, the Roman Catholic goes 
farther, and tells me that God looks with abhorrence on 
all who will not see in the consecrated wafer Christ's 
flesh and blood ; and when he makes the reception of 
this from the hands of a consecrated priest the door into 
Christ's fold, then I am shocked by the dishonor he 
casts on God and virtue, by his debasing conceptions of 
our moral nature and of the Divine, and by his cruel dis- 
ruption of the ties of human and Christian brotherhood. 
How sad and strange that a man educated under Chris- 
tianity should place religion in a church-connexion, in 
church-rites, should shut from God's family the wisest 
and the best because they conscientiously abstain from 
certain outward ordinances ! Is not holiness of heart 
and life dear to God for its own sake, dear to him with- 
out the manipulations of a priest, without the agency of a 
consecrated wafer ? The grand error of Roman Cathol- 
icism is, its narrow church-spirit, its blind sectarianism, 
its exclusion of virtuous, pious men from God's favor 
because they cannot eat, drink, or pray according to 
certain prescribed rites. Romanism has to learn that 
nothing but the inward life is great and good in the sight 
of the Omniscient, and that all who cherish this are mem- 
bers of Christ's body. Romanism is any thing but what 
it boasts to be, the Universal Church. I am too much 
B Catholic to enlist under its banner. 

I belong to the Universal Church ; nothing shall sep- 
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arate me from it. In saying this, however, I am do 
enemy to particular churches. In the present age of 
the world it is perhaps best that those who agree in 
theological opinions should worship together ; and I do 
not object to the union of several such churches in one 
denomination, provided that all sectarian and narrow 
feeling be conscientiously and scrupulously resisted. I 
look on the various churches of Christendom with no 
feelings of enmity. I have expressed my abhorrence of 
the sectarian spirit of Rome ; but in that, as in all other 
churches, individuals are better than their creed ; and, 
amidst gross error and the inculcation of a narrow spirit, 
noble virtues spring up, and eminent Christians are 
formed. It is one sign of the tendency of human na- 
ture to goodness, that it grows good under a thousand 
bad influences. The Romish church is illustrated by 
great names. Her gloomy convents have often been 
brightened by fervent love to God and man. Her St. 
Louis, and Fenelon, and Massillon, and Cheverus ; her 
missionaries who have carried Christianity to the ends 
of the earth ; her sisters of charity who have carried 
relief and solace to the most hopeless want and pain ; 
do not these teach us that in the Romish church the 
Spirit of God has found a home ? How much, too, 
have other churches to boast ! In the English church 
we meet the names of Latimer, Hooker, Barrow, Leigh- 
ton, Berkeley, anr^ Heber ; in the Dissenting Calvinislic 
church,, Baxter, Howe, Watts, Doddridge, and Robert 
Hall ; among the niuakers, George Fox, William Penn, 
Robert Barclay, -<nd our own Anthony Benezet, and 
John Woolman ; in the Anti-trinitarian church, John 
Milton, John Locke, Samuel Clarke, Price, and Priest- 
ley. To repeat these names does the heart good. They 
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breathe a fragrance through the common an*. They lift 
up the whole race to which they belonged. With the 
churches of which they were pillars or chief ornaments 
r have many sympathies ; nor do I condemn the union 
of ourselves to these or any other churches whose doc- 
trines we approve, provided that we do it without sever- 
ing ourselves in the least from the universal church. On 
this point we cannot be too earnest. We must shun tlie 
spirit of sectarianism as from hell. We must shudder 
at the thought of shutting up God in any denomina- 
tion. We must think no man the better for belonging 
to our communion ; no man the worse for belonging to 
another. We must look with undiminished joy on good- 
ness, though it shine fortii from the most adverse sect. 
Christ's spirit must be equally dear and honored, no 
matter where manifested. To confine God's love or 
his good Spirit to any party, sect, or name is to sin 
against the fundamental law of the kingdom of God, to 
break that living bond with Christ's universal church 
which is one of our chief helps to perfection. 

I have now given what seem to me the most important 
views in relation to the church ; and in doing this I have 
not quoted much from Scripture, because quotations 
cannot be given fully on this or on any controverted 
point in the compass of a discourse. I have relied on 
what is vastly more' important, on the general strain and 
tone of Scripture, on the spirit of the Christian religion, 
on the sum and substance of Christ's teachings, which 
is plainly this, that inward holiness, or goodness, or dis- 
interested love, is all in all. I also want time to con- 
sider at large the arguments or modes of reasoning by 
which this or that church sets itself forth as the only true 
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church, and by which the necessity of entering it Is 
thought to be proved. I cannot, however, abstain from 
offering a few remarks on these. 

The principal arguments on which exclusive churches 
rest their claims are drawn from Christian history and 
literature, in other words, from the records of the primi- 
tive ages of our faith, and from the writings of the early 
1^'atliers. These arguments, I think, may be disposed 
of by a single remark, that they cannot be comprehended 
or weighed by the mass of Christians. How very, very 
few in our congregations can enter into the critical study 
of ecclesiastical history, or wade through the folios of 
the Greek and Latin Fathers ! Now if it were neces- 
sary to join a particular church in order to receive the 
blessings of Christianity, is it to be conceived that the 
discovery of this church should require a learning plainlj 
denied to the mass of human beings ? Would not this 
church shine out with the brightness of the sun ? Would 
it be hidden in the imperfect records of distant ages, or 
in the voluminous writings of a body of ancient authors, 
more remarkable for rhetoric than for soundness of judg- 
ment ? The learned cannot agree about these authori- 
ties. How can the great multitudes of believers inter- 
pret them ? Would not the Scriptures guide us by sim- 
ple, sure rules to the only true church, if to miss it were 
death ? To my own mind this argument has a force 
akin to demonstration. 

I pass to another method of defending the claims 
which one or another church sets up to exclusive ac- 
ceptance with God. It is an unwarrantable straining of 
the figurative language of Scripture. Because the church 
is spoken of as one body, vine, or temple, theologians 
have argued that it is one outward organization, to which 
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all men must be joined. But a doctrine built on meta- 
phor is worth little. Every kind of absurdity may find 
a sanction in figures of speech, explained by tame, pro- 
saic, cold-hearted commentators. The beautiful forms 
of speech to which I have referred were intended to ex- 
press the peculiarly close and tender unions which ne- 
cessarily subsist among all the enlightened and sincere 
disciples of such a religion as Christ's, a religion whose 
soul, essence, and breath of life is love, which reveals 
to us in Jesus the perfection of philanthropy, and which 
calls to us to drink spiritually of that blood of self-sacri- 
fice which was shed for the whole human race. How 
infinitely exalted is the union of minds and hearts formed 
by such a religion above any outward connexion estab- 
lished by rites and forms ! Yet the latter has been 
seized on by the earthly understanding as the chief mean- 
ing of Scripture, and magnified into supreme importance. 
Has not Paul taught us that there is but one perfect 
bond, Love ? * Has not Christ taught us that the seal 
set on his disciples, by which all men are to know them, 
is Love .^t Is not this the badge of the true church, the 
life of the true body of Christ ? And is not eyery dis- 
ciple, of every name and form, who is inspired with this, 
embraced indissolubly in the Christian union ? 

It is sometimes urged by those who maintain the 
necessity of connexion with what they call " the true 
church," that God has a right to dispense his blessings 
through what channels or on what terms he pleases ; that, 
if he sees fit to communicate his Holy Spirit through a 
certain priesthood or certain ordinances, we are bound 
to seek the gift in his appointed way ; and that, living 
actually chosen this method of imparting it, he may just- 
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ly withhold it from those who refuse to comply with his 
appointment. I reply, that, the right of the Infinite 
Father to bestow his blessings in such ways as to his in- 
finite wisdom and love may seem best no man can be so 
irreverent as to deny. But is it not reasonable to ex- 
pect that he will adopt such methods or conditions* as 
will seem to accord with his perfection ? And ought 
we not to distrust such as seeni to dishonor him ? Sup- 
pose, for example, that I were told that the Infinite 
Father had decreed to give his Holy Spirit to such as 
should bathe freely in the sea. Ought I not to require 
the most plain, undeniable proofs of a purpose apparently 
so unworthy of his majesty and goodness, before yield- 
ing obedience to it ? The presumption against it is ex- 
ceedingly strong. That the Infinite Father, who is ever 
present to the human soul, to whom it is unspeakably 
dear, who has created it for communion with himself, 
who desires and delights to impart to it his grace, that he 
should ordain sea-bathing as a condition or means of 
spiritual communication is so improbable that I must insist 
on the strongest testimony to its truth. Now I meet pre- 
cisely this difficulty in the doctrine, that God bestows his 
Holy Spirit on those who receive bread and wine, or flesh 
and blood, or a form of benediction or baptism, or any 
other outward ministration, from the hands or lips of cer- 
tain privileged ministers or priests. It is the most glori- 
ous act and manifestation of God's power and love, to im- 
part enlightening, quickening, purifying influences to the 
immortal soul. To imagine that these descepd in con- 
nexion with certain words, signs, or outward rites, ad- 
ministered by a frail fellow-creature, and are witliheld or 
abridged in the absence of such rites, seems, at first, an 
insult to his wisdom and goodness ; seems to bring down 
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his pure, infinite throne, to set arbitrary limits to his 
highest agency, and to assimilate his worship to that of 
fake gods. The Scriptures teach us that " God giveth 
grace to the humble ; " that " he giveth his Holy Spirit 
to them that ask him." This is the great law of Divine 
communications ; and we can see its wisdom, because 
the mind which hunger^ for Divine assistances is most 
prepared to use them aright. And can we really be- 
lieve that the prayers and aspirations of a penitent, thirst- 
ing soul need to be seconded by the outward offices of 
a minister or priest ? or that for want of these they find 
less easy entrance into the ear of the ever-present, all- 
loving Father ? My mind recoils from this doctrine as 
dishonorable to God, and I ought not to receive it with- 
out clear proofs. I want something more than "meta- 
phors, or analogies, or logical inferences. I want some 
express Divine testimony. And where is it given ? Do 
we not know that thousands and millions of Christians, 
whose lives and deaths have borne witness to their faith, 
have been unable to find it in the Scriptures, or anywhere 
else ? And can we believe that the spiritual communi- 
cation of such men with the Divinity has been forfeited 
or impaired, because they have abstained from rites 
which in their consciences they could not recognize as 
of Divine appointment ? That so irrational and extrava- 
gant a doctrine should enter the mind of a man who has 
the capacity of reading the New Testament would seewi 
an impossibility, did not history show us that it has been 
not only believed, but made the foundation of the bitter- 
est intolerance and the bloodiest persecutions. 

The notion, that, by a decree of God's sovereign 
will, his grace or Spirit flows through certain rites to 
those who are in union with a certain church, and tliat 
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it is promised to noiie besides, has no foundation ia 
Scripture or reason. The church, as I have previously 
suggested, is not an arbitrary appointment ; it does not 
rest on Will, but is ordained on account of its obvious 
fitness to accomplish the spiritual improvement which is 
the end of Christianity. It corresponds to our nature. 
It is d union of means, and influences, and offices which 
rational and moral creatures need. It has no affinity 
with the magical operations so common in false re- 
ligions ; its agency is intelligible and level to the com- 
mon mind. Its two great rites, baptism and the Lord's 
supper, are not meant to act as charms. When freed 
from the errors and superstitions which have clung to 
them for ages, and when administered, as they should 
be, with tenderness and solemnity, they are powerful 
means of bringing great truths to the mind and of touch 
fng the heart, and for these ends they are ordained. The 
adaptation of the church to the promotion of holiness 
among men is its grand excellence ; and where it ac- 
complishes this end its work is done, and no greater can 
be conceived on earth or in heaven. The moment we 
shut our eyes on this truth, and conceive of the church 
as serving us by fornis and ordinances which are effect- 
ual only in the hands of privileged officials or priests, 
w^e plunge into the region of shadows and superstitions ; 
we have no ground to tread on, no light to guide us. 
This mysterious power, lodged in the hands of a few fel- 
low-creatures, tends to give a servile spirit to the mass 
of Christians, to impair manliness and self-respect, to 
subdue the intellect to the reception of the absurdest 
dogmas. Religion loses its simple grandeur, and de- 
generates into mechanism and form. The conscience 
is quieted by something short of true repentance ; some- 
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thing besides purity of heart and life is made the qualifi* 
cation for heaven. The surest device for making the 
mind a coward and a slave is a wide-spread and closely 
cemented church the powers of which are concentrated 
in the hands of a '^ sacred order," and which has suc- 
ceeded in arrogating to its rites or ministers a sway over 
the future world, over the souPs everlasting weal or woe. 
The inevitably degrading influence of such a church is 
demonstrative proof against its Divine original. 

There is no end to the volumes written in defence of 
this or that church which sets itself forth as the only 
true church, and claims exclusive acceptance with God. 
But the unlettered Christian has an answer to them all. 
He cannot and need not seek it in libraries. He finds 
it, almost without seeking, in plain passages of the New 
Testament, and in his own heart. He reads, and he 
feels, that religion is an Inward Life. This he knows, 
not by report, but by consciousness, by the prostration 
of his soul in penitence, by the surrender of his will to 
the Divine, by overflowing gratitude, by calm trust, 
and by a new love to his fellow-creatures. Will it do 
to tell such a man that the promises of Christianity do 
not belong to him, that access to God is denied him, 
because he is not joined with this or that exclusive 
church ? Has not this access been granted to him al- 
ready ? Has he not prayed in his griefs, and been con- 
soled ? in his temptations, and been strengthened ? Has 
he not found God near in his solitudes and in the great 
congregation } Does he thirst for any thing so fervently 
as for perfect assimilation to the Divine purity } And 
can he question God's readiness to help him, because 
he is unable to find in Scripture a command to bind him- 
self Co this or another self-magnifying church i How 
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easily does the experience of the true Christian brush 
away the cobwebs of theologians ! He loves and re- 
veres God, and in this spirit has a foretaste of heaven ; 
and can heaven be barred against him by ecclesiastical 
censures ? He has felt the power of the cross and 
resurrection and promises of Jesus Christ ; and is there 
any "height or depth" of human exclusiveness and 
bigotry which can separate him from his Lord ? He 
can die for truth and humanity ; and is there any man so 
swelled by the conceit of his union with the true church 
as to stand apart and say, " I am holier than thou"? 
When, by means of the writings or conversations of 
Christians of various denominations, you look into their 
hearts, and discern the deep workings, and conflicts, 
and aspirations of piety, can you help seeing in them 
tokens of the presence and operations of God's Spirit 
more authentic and touching than in all the harmonies 
and beneficent influences of the outward universe ? Who 
can shut up this Spirit in any place or any sect ? Who 
will not rejoice to witness it in its fruits of justice, good- 
ness, purity, and piety, wherever they meet the eye ? 
Who will not hail it as the infallible sign of the accepted 
worshipper of God ? 

One word more respecting the arguments adduced 
in support of one or another exclusive church. They 
are continually, and of necessity, losing their force. 
A rgiiments owe their influence very much to the mental 
condition of those to whom they are addressed. What 
is proof to one man is no proof to another. The evi- 
dence which is triumphant in one age is sometimes 
thought below notice in the next. Men's reasonings 
on practical subjects are not cold, logical processes, 
standing separate in the mind, but are carried on in id- 
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timate connexion with their prevalent feelings and modes 
of thought. Generally speaking, that, and that only, is 
truth to a man which accords with the common tone of 
his mind, with the mass of his impressions, whh the re- 
sults of his experience, with his measure of intellectual 
development, and especially with those deep convic- 
tions and biases which constitute what we call character. 
Now it is the tendency of increasing civilization, refine- 
ment, and expansion of mind, to produce a tone of 
thought and feeling unfriendly to the church spirit, to re- 
liance on church forms as essential to salvation. As the 
world advances it leaves matters of form behind. In 
proportion as men get into the heart of things they are 
less anxious about exteriors. In proportion as religion 
becomes a clear reality we grow tired of shows. In 
the progress of ages there spring up in greater numbers 
men of mature thought and spiritual freedom, who unite 
self-reverence with reverence of God, and who cannot, 
without a feeling approaching shame and conscious degra- 
dation, submit to a church which accumulates outward, 
rigid, mechanical observances towards the Infinite Father. 
A voice within them, which they cannot silence, pro- 
tests against the perpetual repetition of the same signs, 
motions, words, as unworthy of their own spiritual pow- 
ers, and of Him who deserves the highest homage of the 
reason and the heart. Their filial spirit protests against 
it. In common life, a refined, lofty mind expresses it- 
self in simple, natural, unconstrained manners ; and the 
same tendency, though often obstructed, is manifested in 
religion. The progress of Christianity, which must go 
on, is but another name for the growing knowledge and 
experience of that spiritual worship of the Father which 
Christ proclaimed as the end of his mission ; and before 
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this the old idolatrous reliance on ecclesiastical forim 
and organizations cannot stand. There is thus a perpet- 
ually swelling current which exclusive churches have to 
stem, and which must sooner or later sweep away their 
proud pretensions. What avails it, that this or another 
church summons to its aid fathers, traditions, venerated 
usages } The spirit, the genius of Chrbtianity is stronger 
than all these. The great ideas of the religion must 
prevail over narrow, perverse interpretations of it. On 
this ground I have no alarm at reports of the triumphs 
of the Catholic church. The spirit of Christianity is 
stronger than popes and councils. Its venerableness and 
divine beauty put to shame the dignities and pomps of a 
hierarchy ; and men must more and more recognize it 
as alooe essential to salvation. 

From the whole discussion through which I have now 
led you you will easily gather how I regard the Church, 
and what importance I attach to it. In its true idea, or 
regarded as the union of those who partake in the spirit 
of Jesus Christ, I revere it as the noblest of all associa- 
tions. Our common social unions are poor by its side. 
In the world we form ties of interest, pleasure, and am- 
bition. We come together as creatures of time and 
sense, for transient amusement or display. In the church 
we meet as God's children ; we recognize in ourselves 
something higher than this animal and worldly life. We 
come that holy feeling may spread from heart to heart. 
The church, in its true idea, fs a retreat from the world. 
We meet in it, that, by union with the holy, we may 
get strength to withstand our common intercourse with 
the impure. We meet to adore God, to open our souls 
to his Spirit, and, by recognition of the common Fa* 
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ther, to forget all distinction among ourselves, to embrace 
all men as brothers. This spiritual union with the holy 
who are departed and who yet live is the beginning of 
that perfect fellowship which constitutes heaven. It is 
to survive all ties. The bonds of husband and wife, 
parent and child, are severed at death ; the union of the 
virtuous friends of God and man is as eternal as virtue, 
and this union is the essence of the true church. 

To the church relation, in this broad, spiritual view 
of it, I ascribe the highest dignity and importance. But 
as to union with a particular denomination or with 
a society of Christians for public worship and instruc- 
tion, this, however important, is not to be regarded as 
the highest means of grace. We ought, indeed, to seek 
help for ourselves, and to give help to others, by up- 
holding religious institutions, by meeting together in the 
name of Christ. The influence of Christianity is per- 
petuated and extended, in no small degree, by the pub- 
lic offices of piety, by the visible " communion of 
saints." But it is still true that the public means of 
religion are not its chief means. Private helps to piety 
are the most efficacious. The great work of religion is 
to be done, not in society, but in secret, in the retired 
soul, in the silent closet. Communion with God is emi- 
nently the means of religion, the nutriment and life of 
the soul, and we can commune with God in solitude as 
nowhere else. Here his presence may be most felt. 
It is by the breathing of the unrestrained soul, by the 
opening of the whole heart to " Him who seeth in 
secret " ; it is by reviewing our own spiritual history, by 
searching deeply into ourselves, by solitary thought, and 
solitary solemn consecration of ourselves to a new vir- 
tue ; it is by these acts, and not by public gatberingSy 
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that we chiefly make progress in the religious life. It 
is common to speak of the house of public worship as a 
holy place ; but it has no exclusive sanctity. The ho- 
liest spot on earth is that where the soul breathes its 
purest vows, and forms or executes its noblest pur- 
poses ; and on this ground, were I to seek the holiest 
spot in your city, I should not go to your splendid sanc- 
tuaries, but to closets of private prayer. Perhaps the 
*' Holy of Holies " among you is some dark, narrow 
room from which most of us would shrink as unfit for 
human habitation ; but God dwells there. He hears 
there music more grateful than the swell of all your or- 
gans, sees there a beauty such as nature, in these her 
robes of spring, does not unfold ; for there he meets, 
and sees, and hears the humblest, most thankful, most 
trustful worshipper ; sees the sorest trials serenely borne, 
the deepest injuries forgiven ; sees toils and sacrifices 
cheerfully sustained, and death approacjied through 
poverty and lonely illness with a triumphant faith. The 
consecration which such virtues shed over the obscurest 
spot is not and cannot be communicated by any of those 
outward rites by which our splendid structures are dedi- 
cated to God. 

You see the rank which belongs to the church, wheth- 
er gathered in one place or spread over the whole earth. 
It is a sacred and blessed union ; but must not be magni- 
fied above other means and helps of religion. The 
great aids of piety are secret, not public. The Chris- 
tian cannot live without private prayer ; he may live and 
make progress without a particular church. Providence 
may place us far from the resorts of our fellow-disciples, 
beyond the sound of the Sabbath-bell, beyond all ordi- 
nances ; and we may find Sabbaths and ordinances in 
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our own spirits. Illness may separate us frora the out- 
ward church as well as from the living world, and the 
soul may yet be in health and prosper. There have been 
men of eminent piety who, from conscience, have separat- 
ed themselves from all denominations of Christians and 
all outward worship. Milton, that great soul, in the latter 
years of his life forsook all temples made with hands, and 
worshipped wholly in the inward sanctuary. So did Wil- 
liam Law, the author of that remarkable book, '* The 
Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life." His excess 
of devotion (for in him devotion ran into excess) led 
him to disparage all occasional acts of piety. He lived 
in solitude, that he might make life a perpetual prayer. 
These men are not named as models in this particular. 
They mistook the wants of the soul, and misinterpreted 
the Scriptures. Even they, with all their spirituality, 
would have found moral strength and holy impulse in re- 
ligious association. But, with such examples before us, 
we learn not to exclude men from God's favor because 
severed from the outward church. 

The doctrine of this Discourse is plain. Inward sanc- 
tity, pure love, disinterested attachment to God and 
man, obedience of heart and life, sincere excellence of 
character, this is the one thing needful, this the essential 
thing in religion ; and all things else, ministers, churches, 
ordinances, places of worship, all are but means, helps, 
secondary influences, and utterly worthless when separat- 
ed from this. To imagine that God regards any thing 
but this, that he looks at any thing but the heart, is to 
dishonor him, to express a mournful insensibility to his 
pure character. Goodness, purity, virtue, this is the 
only distinctioQ in God's sight. This is intrinsically, 
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essentially, everlastingly, and by its own nature, lovely, 
beautiful, glorious, divine. It owes nothing to time, to 
circumslance, to outward connexions. It shines by its 
own light. It is the sun of the spiritual universe. It is 
God himself dwelling in the human soul. Can any man 
think lightly of it because it has not grown up in a cer- 
tain church, or exalt any church above it ? My friends, 
one of the grandest truths of religion is, the supreme 
importance of character, of virtue, of that divine spirit 
which shone out in Christ. The grand heresy is, to 
substitute any thing for this, whether crfeed, or form, or 
church. One of the greatest wrongs to Christ is, to 
despise his character, his virtue, in a disciple who hap- 
pens to wear a different name from our own. 

When I represent to myself true virtue or goodness ; 
not that which is made up of outward proprieties and pru- 
dent calculations, but that which chooses duty for its own 
sake and as the first concern ; which respects impartially 
the rights of every human being ; which labors and suffers 
with patient resolution for truth and others' welfare ; which 
blends energy and sweetness, deep humility and self- 
reverence ; which places joyful faith in the perfection 
of God, communes with him intimately, and strives to 
subject to his pure will all thought, imagination, and 
desire ; which lays hold on the promise of everlasting 
life, and in the strength of this hope endures calmly and 
firmly the sorest evils of the present state ; when I set 
before me this virtue, all the distinctions on which men 
value themselves fade away. Wealth is poor ; worldly 
honor is mean ; outward forms are beggarly elements. 
Condition, country, church, all sink into unimportance. 
Before this simple greatness I bow, I revere. The 
robed priest, the gorgeous altar, the great assembly, the 
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pealiog organ, all the exteriors of religion, vanish from 
my sight as I look at the good and great man, the holy, 
disinterested soul. Even I, with vision so dim, with • 
heart so cold, can see and feel the divinity, the grandeur 
of true goodness. How, then, must God regard it ? 
To his pure eye how lovely must it be ! And can any 
of us turn from it, because some water has not been 
dropped on its forehead, or some bread put into its lips 
by a minister or priest ; or because it has not learned to 
repeat some mysterious creed which a church or human 
council has ordained ? 

My friends, reverence virtue, holiness, the upright 
will which inflexibly cleaves to duty and the pure law 
of God. Reverence nothing in comparison with it. 
Regard this as the end, and all outward services as the 
means. Judge of men by tliis. Think no man the better, 
no man the worse, for the church he belongs to. Try him 
by his fruits. Expel from your breasts the demon of sec- 
tarianism, narrowness, bigotry, intolerance. This is not, 
as we are apt to think, a slight sin. It is a denial of the 
supremacy of goodness. It sets up something, wheth- 
er a form or dogma, above the virtue of the heart and 
the life. Sectarianism immures itself in its particular 
church as in a dungeon, and is there cut off from the 
free air, the cheerful light, the goodly prospects, the 
celestial beauty of the church universal. 

My friends, I know that I am addressing those who 
hold various opinions as to the controverted points of 
theology. We have grown up under different influ- 
ences. We bear different names. But if we purpose 
solemnly to do God's will, and are following the precepts 
and example of Christ, we are one church, and let noth- 
ing divide us. Diversities of opinion may incline us to 
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worship under different roofs ; or diversities of tastes or 
habit, to worship with different forms. But these va- 
rieties are not schisms ; they do not break the unity of 
Christ's church. We may still honor and love and re- 
joice in one another's spiritual life and progress as truly 
as if we were cast into one and the same unyielding 
form. God loves variety in nature and in the human 
soul, nor does he reject it in Christian worship. In 
many great truths, in those which are most quickening, 
purifying, and consoling, we all, I hope, agree. There 
is, too, a common ground of practice, aloof from all 
controversy, on which we may all meet. We may all 
unite hearts and hands in doing good, in fulfilling God's 
purposes of love towards our race, in toiling and suffer- 
ing for the cause of humanity, in spreading intelligence, 
freedom, and virtue, in making God known for the rever- 
ence, love, and imitation of his creatures, in resisting 
the abuses and corruptions of past ages, in exploring and 
drying up the sources of poverty, in rescuing the faUeo 
from intemperance, in succouring the orphan and widow, 
in enlightening and elevating the depressed portions of 
the community, in breaking the yoke of the oppressed 
and enslaved, in exposing and withstanding the spirit 
and horrors of war, in sending God's Word to the ends 
of the earth, in redeeming the world from sin and 
woe. The angels and pure spirits who visit our earth 
come not to join a sect, but to do good to all. May 
this universal charity descend on us, and possess our 
hearts ; may our narrowness, exclusiveness, and bigotry 
melt away under this mild, celestial fire. Thus we shall 
not only join ourselves to Christ's Universal Church on 
earth, but to the Invisible Church, to the innumerable 
company of the just made perfect, in the mansions of 
everlasting purity and peace. 
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NOTES. 



I HAVE Spoken in this Dbcourse of the Romish church 
as excluding from salvation those who do not submit to it.> 
I know, and rejoice to know, that manj Catholics are too 
wise and good to hold this doctrine ; but the church, in- 
terpreted by its past words and acts, is not so liberal. 

I have also expressed my reverence for the illustrious 
names which have adorned the English church. This 
church sets up higher claims than any other in the Protes- 
tant world ; but by a man acquainted with its early history 
it will be seen to be clothed with no peculiar authority. If 
any Protestant church deserves to be called a creature of 
the state, it is this. It was shaped by the sovereign very 
much afler his own will. It is a problem in history, how 
the English people, so sturdy and stout-hearted in the main, 
could be so tame and flexible in matters of religion, under 
Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Mary, and Eliza- 
beth. They seem to have received, almost as unresistiog- 
ly as the coin, the image and superscription of the king. 
The causes of this yieldingness are to be found in the 
averseness to civil broils to which the nation had been 
brought by the recent bloody and exhausting wars of the 
Roses ; in the formidable power of the Tudor sovereigns ; 
in the insular position of England, and her distance from 
Rome, which checked the domination of the papacy ; in 
the ignorance of the people ; in the ravenousness of the 
nobles for the property of the church in the first instance, 
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and afterwards in their greediness for court favor. This 
strange pliancy is a stain on the annals of the country. 
It was in the Puritans that the old national sturdiness re- 
vived, that England became herself again. These men 
were rude in aspect, and forbidding in manners ; but, with 
all their sternness, narrowness, frowning theology, and 
high religious pretensions, they were the master spirits of 
their times. To their descendants it is delightful to think 
of the service they rendered to the civil and religious 
liberties of England and the world, and to recall their 
deep, vital piety, a gem most rudely set, but too precious 
to be overvalued. 



Since the preceding Discourse has been printed, the 
following extract from an article in the Edinburgh Review 
for July, 1841, entitled **The Port-Royalists," has been 
deemed so strikingly coincident that it is herewith ap- 
pended. 

** But for every labor undet* the sun, says the Wise Man, 
there is a time. There is a time for bearing testimony 
against the errors of Rome ; why not also a time for testify- 
ing to the sublime virtues with which those errors have been 
so often associated ? Are we for ever to admit and never 
to practise the duties of kindness and mutual forbearance ? 
Does Christianity consist in a vivid perception of the faults, 
and an obtuse blindness to the merits of those who differ 
from us ? Is charity a virtue only when we ourselves are 
the objects of it ? Is there not a church as pure and more 
catholic than that of Oxford or Rome, — a church com- 
prehending within its limits every human being who, ac- 
cording to the measure of the knowledge placed within 
his reach, strives habitually to be conformed to th^ will 
of the common Father of us all ? To indulge hope be- 
yond the pale of some narrow communion has, by each 
Christian society in its turn, been denounced as a daring 
presumption. Yet hope has come to all ; and with her, 
^ith and charity, her inseparable companions. Amidst' 
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die shock of contending creeds and the uproar of anathe- 
maa> they who have ears to hear and hearts to understand 
have listened to gentler and more kindly sounds. Good 
men maj debate as polemics, but they will feel as Chris 
tians. On the universal mind of Christendom is indeliblj^ 
engraven one image, towards which the eyes of all are 
more or less earnestly directed. Whoever has himself 
caught any resemblance, however faint and imperfect, to 
that divine and benignant Original, has, in his measure, 
learned to recognize a brother wherever he can discern 
the same resemblance. 

'* There is an essential unity in that kingdom which is 
not of this world. But within the provinces of that mighty 
state there is room for endless varieties of administration, 
and for local laws and customs widely differing from each 
other. The unity consists in the one object of worship, 
the one object of affiance, the one source of virtue, the 
one cementing principle of mutual love which pervades 
and animates the whole. The diversities are, and must 
be, as numerous and intractable as are the essential dis- 
tinctions which nature, habit, and circumstancesi have cre- 
ated amongst men. Uniformity of creeds, of discipline, of 
ritual, and of ceremonies, in such a world as ours ! a 
world where no two men are not as distinguishable in 
their mental as in their physical aspect ; where every petty 
community has its separate system of civil government ; 
where all that meets the eye, and all that arrests the ear 
has-the stamp of boundless and infinite variety ! What 
are the hai*monies of tone, of color, and of form, but the 
result of contrasts ; of contrasts held in subordination to 
one pervading principle, which reconciles without con- 
founding the component elements of the music, the paint- 
ing, or the structure ? In the physical works of God 
beauty could have no existence without endless diversities. 
Why assume that in religious society — a work not less 
surely to be ascribed to the supreme Author of all things 
— this law is absolutely reversed ? Were it possible to 
subdue that innate tendency of the human mind which 
compels men to differ in religious opinions and observan- 
ces, at least as widely as on all other subjects, what would 
be the results of such a triumph ? Where would then be 
the free comparison and the continual enlargement of 
thought ; where the self-distrusts which are the springs of 
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humility, or the mutual dependencies which are the hon^ 
of love ? He who made us with this infinite variety in our 
intellectual and physical constitution must have foreseen, 
and foreseeing, must have intended, a coi^responding dis- 
similarity in the opinions of his creatures on all questioiis 
submitted to their judgment and proposed for their ac- 
ceptance. For truth is his law ; and if all will profess to 
think alike, all must live in the habitual violation of it. 

' ' Zeal for uniformity attests the latent distrusts, not 
the firm convictions of the zealot. In proportion to the 
strength of our self-reliance is our indifference to the 
multiplication of suffrages in favor of our own judgment. 
Our minds are steeped in imagery ; and where the visible 
form is not, the impalpable spirit escapes the notice of the 
unreflecting multitude. In common hands analysis stops 
at the species or the genus, and cannot rise to the order 
or the class. To distinguish birds from fishes, beasts from 
insects, limits the efforts of the vulgar observer of the face 
of nature. But Cuvier could trace the sublime unity, the 
universal type, the fontal Idea existing in the creative In- 
telligence, which connects as one the mammoth and the 
snail. So, common observers can distinguish from each 
other the different varieties of religious society, and can 
rise no higher. Where one assembly worships with har- 
monies of music, fumes of incense, ancient liturgies, and 
a gorgeous ceremonial, and another listens to the unaided 
voice of a single pastor, they can perceive and record the 
differences ; but the hidden ties which unite them both 
escape such observation. All appears as contrast, and all 
ministers to antipathy and discord. It is our belief that 
these things may be rightly viewed in a different aspect, 
and yet with the most -severe conformity to the Divine 
will, whether as intimated by natural religion, or as re- 
vealed in Holy Scripture. We believe, that, in the judg- 
ment of an enlightened charity, many Christian societies 
who are accustomed to denounce each other's errors will 
at length come to be regarded as members in common of 
the one great and comprehensive church, in which diver- 
sities of forms are harmonized by an all-pervading unity 
of spirit. For ourselves, at least, we should deeply re- 
gret to conclude that we are aliens from that great Chris- 
tian commonwealth of which the nuns and recluses of the 
valley of Port-Royal were members, and mepf^hers Assured- 
ly of no common excellence." 
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AN ADDRESS 



IHTRODUCTOBY TO THE FRANKLIN LECTURB8, 



Delivered at Boston, Sept., 1838. 



This Address was intended to make two lectores j but the author was 
led to abridge it and deliver it as one, partly by tiie apprehension, that 
some passages were too abstract for a popular address, partly to secure 
the advantages of presenting the whole subject at (mce and in dote c<m- 
nezion, and for other reasons which need not be named. Most of the 
passages which were omitted, are now published. The author reaped- 
fully submits the discourse to those for whom it was particularly intendsdy 
and to the public, in the hope, that it will at least bring a grest tobjeet 
before the minds of some, who may not as yet hare giTen to it the ittaih 
tion it deserves. 



ADDRESS ON SELF-CULTURE 



My respected Friends : 

By the invitation of the committee of arrangements 
for the Franklin Lectures, I now appear before you to 
offer some remarks introductory to this course. My 
principal inducement for doing so is my deep interest in 
those of my fellow-citizens, for whom these lectures are 
principally designed. I understood that they were to 
be attended chiefly by those who are occupied by manual 
labor ; and, hearing this, I did not feel myself at liberty 
to decline the service to which I had been invited. 1 
wished by compliance to express my sympathy with this 
large portion of my race. I wished to express my 
sense of obligation to those, from whose industry and 
[skill I derive almost all the comforts of life. I wished 
still more to express my joy in the efforts they are 
making for their own improvement, and my firm faith in 
their success. These motives will give a particular 
character and bearing to some of my remarks. I shall 
speak occasionally as among those who live by the labor 
of their hands. But I shall not speak as one separated 
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from them. I belong rightfully to the great fraternity 
of working men. Happily in this community we all are 
bred and born to work ; and this honorable mark, set on 
us all, should bind together the various portions of the 
community. 

I have expressed my strong interest in the mass of 
the people ; and this is founded, not on their usefulness 
to the community, so much as on what they are in them- 
selves. Their condition is indeed obscure ; but their 
importance is not on this account a whit the less. The 
multitude of men cannot, from the nature of the case, be 
distinguished ; for the very idea of distinction Is, that a 
man stands out froi;n the multitude. They make little 
noise and draw little notice in their narrow spheres of 
action ; but still they have their full proportion of per- 
sonal worth and even of greatness. Indeed every man, 
in every condition, is great. It is only our own dis- 
eased sight which makes him little. A man is great a3 
a man, be he where or what he may. The grandeur of 
his nature turns to insignificance all outward distinctions. 
His powers of intellect, of conscience, of love, of 
knowing God, of perceiving the beautiful, of acting on 
his own mind, on outward nature, and on bis fellow- 
creatures, these are glorious prerogatives. Through the 
vulgar error of undervaluing what is conunon, we are 
apt indeed to pass these by as of little worth. But as in 
the outward creation, so in the soul, the common is the 
most precious. Science and art may mvent splendid 
modes of illuminating the apartments of the opulent ; 
but these are all poor and worthless, compared with the 
common light which the sun sends into all our windows, 
which he pours freely, impartially over hill and valley, 
which kindles daily the eastern and western sky ; and so 
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the common lights of reason, and conscience, and love, 
are of more worth and dignity than the rare endowments 
which give celebrity to a few. Let us not disparage 
that nature which is common to all men ; for no thought 
can measure its grandeur. It is the image of God, the 
image even of his infinity, for no limits can be set to its 
unfolding. He who possesses the divine powers of the 
soul is a great being, be his place what it may. You 
may clothe him with rags, may immiu'e him in a dun- 
geon, may chain him to slavish tasks. But he is still 
great. You may shut him out of your houses ; but 
God opens to him heavenly mansions. He makes no 
show indeed in the streets of a splendid city ; but a 
clear thought, a pure affection, a resolute act of a virtu- 
ous will, have a dignity of quite another kind and far 
higher than accumulations of brick and granite and 
plaster and stucco, however cunningly put together, or 
though stretching far beyond our sight. Nor is this all. 
If we pass over this grandeur of our common nature, 
and turn our thoughts to that comparative greatness, 
which draws chief attention, and which consists in ^ the 
decided superiority of the individual to the general 
standard of power and character, we shall find this as 
free and frequent a growth among the obscure and un- 
noticed as in more conspicuous walks of life. The 
truly great are to be found everywhere, nor is it easy to 
say, in what condition they spring up most plentifully. 
Real greatness has nothing to do with a man's sphere. 
It does not lie in the magnitude of his outward agency, 
in the extent of the effects which he produces. The 
greatest men may do comparatively little abroad. Per- 
haps the greatest iti our city at this moment are buried 
in obscurity. Grandeur of character lies wholly in 
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force of soul, that b, in the force of thought, moral 
principle, and love, and this may be found in the hum- 
blest condition of life. A man brought up to an obscure 
trade, and hemmed in by the wants of a growing family, 
may, in his narrow sphere, perceive more clearly, dis- 
criminate more keenly, weigh evidence more wisely, 
seize on the right means more decisively, and have 
more presence of mind in difficulty, than another who 
has accumulated vast stores of knowledge by laborious 
study ; and he has more of intellectual greatness. Many 
a man, who has gone but a few miles from home, under- 
stands human nature better, detects motives and wei^ 
character more sagaciously, than another, who has trav- 
elled over the known world, and made a name by his 
reports of different countries. It is force of thought 
which measures intellectual, and so it is force of princi- 
ple which measures moral greatness, that highest of 
human endowments, that brightest manifestation of the 
Divinity. The greatest man is he who chooses the 
Right with invincible resolution, who resists the sorest 
temptations from within and without, who bears the 
heaviest burdens cheerfully, who is calmest in storms 
aiid most fearless under menace and frowns, whose reli- 
ance on truth, on virtue, on God, is most unfaitering ; 
and is this a greatness, which is apt to make a show, or 
which is most like)y to abound in conspicuous station ? 
The solemn conflicts of reason with passion ; the victo- 
ries of moral and religious principle over urgent and 
almost irresistible solicitations to self-indulgence ; the 
hardest sacrifices of duty, those of deep-seated a£fec« 
tion and of the heart's fondest hopes ; the consolations, 
hopes, joys, and peace, of disappointed, persecuted', 
scorned, deserted virtue ; these are of course unseen ; 
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SO that the true greatness of human life Is almost wholly 
out of sight. Perhaps in our presence, the most heroic 
deed on earth is done in some silent spirit, the loftiest 
purpose cherished, the most generous sacrifice made 
and we do not suspect it. I believe this greatness to be 
most common among the multitude, whose names are 
never heard. Among common people will be found 
more of hardship borne manfully, more of unvarnished 
truth, more of religious trust, more of that generosity 
which gives what the giver needs himself, and more of 
a wise estimate of life and death, than among the more 
prosperous. — And even in regard to influence over 
other bemgs, which is thought the peculiar prerogative 
of distinguished station, I believe, that the diflerence 
between the conspicuous and the obscure does not 
amount to much. Influence is to be measured, not 
by the extent of surface it covers, but by its kind. A 
man may spread his mind, his feelings, and opinions, 
through a great extent ; but if his mind be a low one, 
he manifests no greatness. A wretched artist may fill a 
city with daubs, and by a false, showy style achieve a 
reputation ; but the man of genius, who leaves behind 
him one grand picture, in which immortal beauty is em- 
bodied, and which is silently to spread a true taste in his 
art, exerts an incomparably higher influence. Now the 
noblest influence on earth is that exerted on character ; 
and he who puts forth this, does a great work, no matter 
how narrow or obscure his sphere. The father and 
mother of an unnoticed family, who, in their seclusion, 
awaken the mind of one child to the idea and love of 
perfect goodness, who awaken in him a strength of will 
to repel all temptation, and who send him out prepared 
to profit by the conflicts of life, surpass in influence a 
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Napoleon breaking the world to his sway. And not only 
is their work higher in kind ; who knows, but that they 
are doing a greater work even as to extent of surface 
thai! the conqueror ? Who knows, but that the being, 
whom they inspire with holy and disinterested principles, 
may communicate himself to others ; and that, by a 
spreading agency, of which they were the silent origin, 
improvements may spread through a nation, through the 
world ? In these remarks you will see why I feel and 
express a deep interest in the obscure, in the mass rf 
men. The distinctions of society vanish before the 
light of these truths. I attach myself to the multitude, 
not because they are voters and have political power ; 
but because they are men, arid have within their reach 
the most glorious prizes of humanity. 

In this country the mass of the people are distinguish- 
ed by possessing means of improvement, of self-culture, 
possessed nowhere else. To incite them to the use 
of these, is to render them the best service they can 
receive. Accordingly I have chosen for the subject of 
this lecture, Self-culture, or the care which every man 
owes to himself, to the unfolding and perfecting of his 
nature. I consider this topic as particularly appropriate 
to the mtroduction of a course of lectures, in conse- 
quence of a common disposition to regard these and 
other like means of instruction, as able of themselves to 
carry forward the hearer. Lectures have their use- 
They stir up many, who, but for such outward appeab, 
might have slumbered to the end of life. But let it be 
remembered, that little is to be gained simply by coming 
to this place once a-week, and giving up the mind for an 
hour to be wrought upon by a teacher. Unless we are 
roused to act upon ourselves, unless we engage in the 
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work of self-improvement, unless we purpose strenu- 
ously to form and elevate our own minds, unless what 
we hear is made a part of ourselves by conscientious 
reflection, very little permanent good is received. 

Self-culture, I am aware, is a topic too extensive for 
a single discourse, and I shall be able to present but a 
few views which seem to me most important. My aim 
will be, to give Grst the Idea of self-culture, next its 
Means, and then to consider some objections to the 
leading views which I am now to lay before you. 

Before entering on the discussion, let me offer one 
remark. Self-culture is something possible. It is not 
a dream. It has foundations in our nature. With- 
out this conviction, the speaker will but declaim, and 
the hearer listen without profit. There are two powers 
of the human soul which make self-culture possible, the 
self-searching and the self-forming power. We have 
first the faculty of turning the mind on itself; of re- 
calling its past, and watching its present operations ; of 
learning its various capacities and susceptibilities, what 
it can do and bear, what it can enjoy and suffer ; and of 
tbus leammg in general what our nature is, and what 
it was made for. It is worthy of observation, that we 
are able to discern not only what we already are, but 
what we may become, to see in ourselves germs and 
promises of a growth to which no bounds can be set, 
to dart beyond what we have actually gained to the 
idea of Perfection as the end of our being. It is by this 
self-comprehending power that we are distinguished from 
the brutes, which give no signs of looking into them* 
selves Without this there would be no self-culture, 
for we should not know the work to be done ; and one 
reason why self-culturp is so little proposed is, that so 
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few penetrate into their own nature. To most men, 
their own spirits are shadowy, unreal, compared with 
what is outward. When they happen to cast a glance 
inward, they see there only a dark, vague chaos. They 
distinguish perhaps some violent passion, which has 
driven them to injurious excess ; but their highest pow- 
ers hardly attract a thought ; and thus multitudes live 
and die as truly strangers to themselves, as to countries 
of which they have heard the name, but which human 
foot has never trodden. 

But self-culture is possible, not only because we can 
enter into and search ourselves. We have a still nobler 
power, that of acting on, determining and forming our- 
selves. This is a fearful as well as glorious endowment, 
for it is the ground of human responsibility. We have 
the power not only of tracing our powers, but of guid- 
ing and impelling them ; not only of watching our pas- 
sions, but of controlling them ; not only of seeing oar 
faculties grow, but of applying to them means and in- 
fluences to aid their growth. We can stay or change 
the current of thought. We can concentrate the intel- 
lect on objects which we wish to comprehend. We 
can fix our eyes on perfection, and make almost every- 
thing speed us towards it. This is indeed a noble 
prerogative of our nature. Possessing this, it matters 
little what or where we are now, for we can conquer a 
better lot, and even be happier for starting from the 
lowest point. Of all the discoveries which men need to 
make, the most important at the present moment, is dni 
of the self-forming power treasured up in themselves. 
They little suspect its extent, as little as the savage 
apprehends the energy which the mind is created to 
exert on the material world. Tt transcends in Impor- 
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tance all our power over outward nature. There is 
more of divinity in it, ttian in the force which impels 
the outward universe; and yet how little we compre- 
hend it ! How it slumbers in most men unsuspected, 
unused ! This makes self-culture possible, and binds 
it on us as a solemn duty. 

I. I am first to unfold the idea of self-culture ; and 
this, in its most general form, may easily be seized. 
To cultivate any thing, be it a plant, an animal, a mind, 
b to make grow. Growth, expansion is the end. 
Nothing admits culture, but that which has a principle 
of life, capable of being expanded. He, therefore, who 
does what he can to unfold all his powers and capaci- 
ties, especially his nobler ones, so as to become a well 
proportioned, vigorous, excellent, happy being, practi- 
ses self-culture. 

This culture, of course, has various branches cor- 
responding to the different capacities of human nature ; 
but, though various, they are intimately united and make 
progress together. The soul, which our philosophy 
divides into various capacities, is still one essence, one 
life ; and it exerts at the same moment, and blends in 
the same act, its various energies of thought, feeling, 
and volition. Accordingly, in a wise self-culture, all the 
principles of our nature grow at once by joint, harmo- 
nious action, just as all parts of the plant are unfolded 
together. When therefore you hear of different branch- 
es of self-improvement, you will not think of them as 
distinct processes going on independently of each other, 
and requiring each its own separate means. Still a 
distinct consideration of these is needed to a full com- 
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prehension of the subject, and these I shall proceed to 
unfold. 

First, self-culture is Moral, a branch of singular im- 
portance. When a man looks into himself, he discovers 
two distinct orders or kinds of principles, which it be- 
hoves him especially to comprehend. He discovers 
desires, appetites, passions, which terminate in himself, 
which crave and seek his own interest, gratification, 
distinction ; and he discovers another principle, an an- 
tagonist to these, which is Impartial, Disinterested, 
Universal, enjoining on him a regard to the rights and 
happiness of other beings, and laying on him obliga- 
tions which must be discharged, cost what they may, 
or however they may clash with his particular pleasure 
or gain. No man, however narrowed to his own m- 
terest, however hardened by selfishness, can deny, that 
there springs up within him a great idea in opposition 
to interest, the idea of Duty, that an inward voice 
calls him more or less distinctly, to revere and exercise 
Impartial Justice, and Universal Good-will. This dis- 
interested principle in human nature we call sometimes 
reason, sometimes conscienoie, sometimes the moral sense 
or faculty. But, be its name what it may, it is a real 
principle in each of us, and it is the supreme power 
within us, to be cultivated above all others, for on its 
culture the right developement of all others depends. 
The passions mdeed may be stronger than the con- 
science, may lift up a louder voice ; but their clamor 
differs wholly from the tone of command in which the 
conscience speaks. They are not clothed with its 
authority, its binding power. In their very triumphs 
they are rebuked by the moral principle, and often 
cower before its still, deep, menacing voice. No part 
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of self-knowledge is more important tlian to discern 
clearly these two great principles, the self-seeking and 
the disinterested ; and the most important part of self- 
culture is to depress the former, and to exalt the latter, 
or to enthrone the sense of duty within us. There are 
no limits to the growth of this moral force in man, if 
he will cherish it faithfully. There have been men, 
whom no power in the universe could turn from the 
Right, by whom death in its most dreadful forms has 
been less dreaded, than transgression of the inward law 
of universal justice and love. 

In the next place, self-culture is Religious. When 
we look into ourselves, we discover powers, which link 
us with this outward, visible, finite, ever-changing world. 
We have sight and other senses to discern, and limbs 
and various faculties to secure and appropriate the ma- 
terial creation. And we have, too, a power, which 
cannot stop at what we see and handle, at what exists 
within the bounds of space and time, which seeks for 
the Infinite, Uncreated Cause, which cannot rest till it 
ascend to the Eternal, All-comprehending Mind. This 
we call the religioui? principle, and its grandeur cannot 
be exaggerated by human language ; for it marks out 
a being destined for higher conununion than with the 
visible universe. To develope this, is eminently to 
educate ourselves. The true idea of God, unfolded 
clearly and livingly within us, and moving us to adore 
and obey him, and to aspire after likeness to him, is 
the noblest growth in human, and, I may add, in celes- 
tial natures. The religious principle, and the moral, 
are intimately connected, and grow together. The 
former is indeed the perfection and highest manifesta- 
tion of the latter. They are both disinterested. It is 
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the essence of true religion to recognise and adore in 
God the attributes of Impartial Justice and Universal 
Love, and to hear him commanding us in the conscience 
to become what we adore. 

Again. Self-culture is Intellectual. We cannot look 
into ourselves without discovering the intellectual prin- 
ciple, the power which thinks, reasons, and judges, the 
power of seeking and acquiring truth. This, indeed, 
we are in no danger of overlooking. The intellect be- 
ing the great instrument by which men compass their 
wishes, it draws more attention than any of our other 
powers. When we speak to men of improving them- 
selves, the first thought which occurs to them is, that 
they must cultivate their understanding, and get knowl- 
edge and skill. By education, men mean almost ex- 
clusively intellectual training. For this, schools and 
coUeges are instituted, and to this the moral and reli- 
gious discipline of the young is sacrificed. Now I rev- 
erence, as much as any man, the intellect ; but let us 
never exalt it above the moral principle. With this it 
is most intimately connected. In this its culture is 
founded, and to exalt this is its highest aim. Whoever 
desires that his intellect may grow up to soundness, to 
healthy vigor, must begin with moral discipline. Read- 
ing and study are not enough to perfect the power of 
tnought. One thing above all is needful, and that is, 
the Disinterestedness which is the very soul of virtue. 
To gain truth, which is the great object of the under- 
standing, I must seek it disinterestedly. Here is the 
first and grand condition of intellectual progress. I must 
choose to receive the truth, no matter how it bears on 
myself. I must follow it, no matter where it leads, 
what mterests it opposes, to what persecution or loss it 
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lays me open, from what party it severs me, or to what 
party it allies. Without this fairness of mind, which is 
only another phrase for disinterested love of truth, great 
native powers of understanding are perverted and led 
astray ; genius runs wild ; '^ the light within us becomes 
darkness." The subtilest reasoners, for want of this, 
cheat themselves as well as others, and become entan« 
gled in the web of their own sophistry. It is a fact 
well known in the history of science and philosophy, 
that men, gifted by nature with singular intelligence, 
have broached the grossest errors, and even sought to 
undermine the grand primitive truths on which human 
virtue, dignity, and hope depend. And, on the other 
hand, I have known instances of men of naturally mod- 
erate powers of mind, who, by a disinterested love of 
truth and their fellow-creatures, have gradually risen to 
no small force and enlargement of thought. Some of 
the most useful teachers in the pulpit and in schools, 
have owed their power of enlightening others, not so 
much to any natural superiority, as to the simplicity, 
impartiality^ and disinterestedness of their minds, to 
their readiness to live and die for the truth. A man, 
who rises above himself, looks from an eminence on 
nature and providence, on society and life. Thought 
[expands, as by a natural elasticity, when the pressure 
of selfishness is removed. The moral and religious 
principles of the soul, generously cultivated, fertilize 
the mtellect. Duty, faithfully performed, opens the 
mind to truth, both being of one family, alike immuta- 
ble, universal, and everlasting. 

I have enlarged on this subject, because the connex- 
ion between moral and intellectual culture is often over- 
looked, and because the former is often sacrificed to 
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the latter. The exaltation of talent, as it is called, 
above virtue and religion, is the curse of the age. Edu- 
cation is now chiefly a stimulus to learning, and thus 
men acquire power without the principles which alone 
make it a good. Talent is worshipped ; but, if di- 
vorced from rectitude, it will prove more of a demon 
than a god. 

Intellectual culture consists, not chiefly, as many are 
apt to think, in accumulating information, though this 
is important, but m building up a force of thought which 
may be turned at will on any subjects, on which we are 
called to pass judgment. This force is manifested in 
the concentration of the attention, in accurate, pene- 
trating observation, in reducing complex subjects to 
their elements, in diving beneath the effect to the cause, 
in detecting the more, subtile differences and resemblan- 
ces of things, in reading the future in the present, and 
especially in rising from particular facts to general laws 
or universal truths. This last exertion of the intellect, 
its rising to broad views ?uid great principles, consti- 
tutes what is called the philosophical mind, and is es- 
pecially worthy of cuhure. What it means, your own 
observation must have taught you. You must have 
taken note of two classes of men, the one always em- 
ployed on details, on particular facts, and the other 
using these facts as foundations of higher, wider truths. 
The latter are philosophers. For example, men bad 
for ages seen pieces of wood, stones, metals fallmg to 
the ground. Newton seized on these particular facts, 
and rose to the idea, that all matter tends, or is attract- 
ed, towards all matter, and then defined the law accord- 
ing to which this attraction or force acts at different 
distances, thus givmg us a grand prmciple, which, we 
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have reason to think, extends to and controls the whole 
outward creation. One man reads a history, and can 
tell you all its events, and there stops. Another com- 
bines these events, brings them under one view, and 
leariis the great causes which are at work on this or 
another nation, and what are its great tendencies, wheth- 
er to freedom or despotism, to one or another form of 
civilization. So, one man talks continually about the 
particular actions of thb or another neighbour ; whilst 
another looks beyond the acts to the inward principle 
from which they spring, and gathers firom them larger 
views of human nature. In a word, one man sees all 
things apart and in fragments, whilst another strives to 
discover the harmony, connexion, unity of all. One 
of the great evils of society is, that men, occupied per- 
petually with petty details, want general truths, want 
broad and fixed principles. Hence many, not wicked, 
are unstable, habitually inconsistent, as if they were 
overgrown children rather than men. To build up that 
strength of mind, which apprehends and cleaves to great 
universal truths, is the highest mtellectual self-culture ; 
and here I wish you to observe how entirely this cul- 
tulhe agrees with thitt of the moral and the religious prin- 
ciples of our nature, of which I have previously spoken. 
In each of these, the improvement of the soul consists 
m' raising it above what is narrow, particular, mdividual, 
selfish, to the universal and unconfined. To improve 
a man. Is to liberalize, enlarge him in thought, feeling, 
and purpose. Narrowness of intellect and heart, this 
is the degradation firom which all culture aims to rescue 
the human bemg. 

Again. Self-culture is social, or one of its great of- 
fices^is to unfold and purify the afiections, which spring 
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up instinctively in the human breast, which bind togetb* 
er husband and wife, parent and child, brother and sis« 
ter ; which bind a man to friends and neighbours, to bis 
country, and to the suffering who fall under his eye, 
wherever they belong. The culture of these is an im- 
portant part of our work, and it consists in converting 
them from instincts into principles, from natural into 
spiritual attachments, in giving the^n a rational, moral, 
and holy character. For example, our affection for our 
children is at first instinctive ; and if it continue such, 
it rises little above the brute's attachment to its young. 
But when a parent infuses into his natural love for hia 
offspring, moral and religious principle, when he comes 
to regard his child as an intelligent, spiritual, inunortal 
being, and honors him as such, and desires first of all 
to make him disinterested, noble, a worthy child of 
God and the friend of his race, then the instmct rises 
into a generous and holy sentiment. It resembles God's 
paternal love for his spiritual family. A like purity 
and dignity we must aim to give to all our affections. 

Again. Self-culture is Practical, or it proposes, as 
one of its chief ends, to fit us for action, to make us 
efficient in whatever we imdertake, to train us to firm- 
ness of purpose and to fruitfulness of resource in com- 
mon life, and especially in emergencies, in times of 
difficulty, danger, and trial. But passing over this and 
other topics for which I have no time, I shall confine 
myself to two branches of self-culture which have been 
almost wholly overlooked in the education of the peo- 
ple, and which ought not to be so slighted. 

In looking at our nature, we discover, among its ad' 
mirable endowments, the sense oij perception of Beauty. 
We see the germ of this in every human being, and 
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there is no power which admits greater cultivation ; 
and why should it not be cherished in all ? It deserves 
remark, that the provision for this prbciple is infinite 
in the universe. There is but a very minute portion of 
the creation which we can turn into food and clothes, 
or gratification for the body ; but the whole creation 
may be used to minister to the sense of beauty. Beauty 
is an all-pervading presence. It unfolds in the number- 
less flowefs of the spring. It waves m the branches of 
the trees and the green blades of grass. It haunts the 
depths of the earth and sea, and gleams out in the hues 
of the shell and the precious stone. And not only 
these minute objects, but the ocean, the mountains, the 
clouds, the heavens, the stars, the rising and setting 
sun, all overflow with beauty. The universe is its tem- 
ple ; and those men, who are alive to it, cannot lift their 
eyes without feeling themselves encompassed with it on 
every side. Now this beauty is so precious, the enjoy- 
ments it gives are so refined and pure, so congenial with 
our tenderest and noble feelings, and so akin to wor- 
ship, that it is painful to think of the multitude of men 
as living in the midst of it, and living almost as blind 
to it, as if, instead of this fair earth and glorious sky, 
they were tenants of a dungeon. An mfinite joy is lost 
to the world by the want of culture of this spiritual en- 
dowment. Suppose that I were to visit a cottage, and 
to see its walls lined with the choicest pictures of Ra« 
phael, and every spare nook filled with statues of the 
most exquisite workmanship, and that I were to learn, 
that neither man, woman, nor child ever cast an eye 
at these miracles of art, how should I feel their priva- 
tion ; how should I want to open their eyes, and to 
help them to comprehend and feel the loveliness and 
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grandeur which in vain courted their notice ! But every 
husbandman is living in sight of the works of a diviner 
Artist ; and how much would his existence be elevated, 
could he see the glory which shines forth in their forms, 
hues, proportions, and moral expression ! I have spok- 
en only of the beauty of nature, but how much of this 
mysterious charm is found in the elegant arts, and es« 
pecially in literature ? The best books have most beau- 
ty. The greatest truths are wronged if not linked with 
beauty, and they win their way most surely and deeply 
into the soul when arrayed in this their natural and fit 
attire. Now no man receives the true culture of a 
man, in whom the sensibility to the beautiful is not cher- 
ished ; and I know of no condition in life from which 
it should be excluded. Of all luxuries, this is the 
cheapest and most at hand ; and it seems to me to be 
most important to those conditions, where coarse labor 
tends to give a grossness to the mind. From the diffu- 
sion of the sense of beauty in ancient Greece, and of 
the taste for music in modem Germany, we learn that 
the people at large may partake of refined gratifications, 
which have hitherto been thought tp be necessarily re- 
stricted to a few. 

What beauty is, is a question which the most pene- 
trating minds have not satisfactorily answered ; nor, 
were I able, is this the place for discussbg it. But 
one thing I would say ; the beauty of the outward crea- 
tion is intimately related to the lovely, grand, interesting 
attributes of the soul. It is the emblem or expression 
of these. Matter becomes beautiful to us, when it 
seems to lose its material aspect, its inertness, finite- 
ness, and grossness, and by the etherial li^tness of its 
forms and motions seems to approach spirit ; when il 
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images to us pure and gentle affections ; when it spreads 
out into a vastness which is a shadow of the Infinite ; or 
when in more awful shapes and movements it speaks of 
the Omnipotent. Thus outward beauty is akin to some- 
thing deeper and unseen, is the reflection of spiritual 
attributes ; and of consequence the way to see and feel 
it more and more keenly, is to cultivate those moral, re* 
iigious, intellectual, and social principles of which I have 
already spoken, and which are the glory of the spiritual 
nature ; and I name this, that you may see, what I am 
anxious to show, the harmony which subsists among all 
branches of human culture, or how each forwards and is 
aided by all. 

There is another power, which each man should cul- 
tivate according to his ability, but which is very much 
neglected in the mass of the people, and that is, the 
power of Utterance. A man was not made to shut up 
his mmd in itself ; but to give it voice and to exchange it 
for other minds. Speech is one of our grand distinc- 
tions from the brute. Our power over others lies not 
so much in the amount of thought within us, as in the 
power of bringing it out. A man, of more than ordi- 
nary intellectual vigor, may, for want of expression, 
be a cipher, without significance, in society. And not 
only does a man influence others, but he greatly aids his 
own intellect, by giving distinct and forcible utterance to 
his thoughts. We understand ourselves better, our con- 
ceptions grow clearer, by the very effort to make them 
clear to another. Our social rank, too, depends a good 
deal on our power of utterance. The principal dis- 
tinction between what are called gentlemen and the 
vulgar lies in this, that the latter are awkward in man- 
ners, and are especially wanting in propriety^ cle^iCL^^^^ 
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grace, and force of utterance. A man who cannot 
open his lips without breaking ^ rule of grammar, with- 
out showing in his dialect or brogue or uncouth tones his 
want of cultivation, or without darkening his meaning 
by a confused, unskilful mode of conununication, can- 
not take the place to which, perhaps, his native good 
sense entitles him. To have intercourse with respecta- 
ble people, we must speak their language. On this 
account, I am glad that grammar and a correct pronun- 
ciation are taught in the common schools of this city. 
These are not trifles ; nor are they superfluous to any 
class of people. They give a man access to social 
advantages, on which his improvement very much de- 
pends. The power of utterance should be included by 
all in their plans of self-culture. 

I have now given a few views of the culture, the 
improvement, which every man should propose to him- 
self. I have all along gone on the principle, that a man 
has within him capacities of growth, which deserve and 
will reward intense, unrelaxing toil. I do not look on 
a human being as a machine, made to be kept in action 
by a foreign force, to accomplish an unvarying succes- 
sion of motions, to do a fixed amount of work, and then 
to fall to pieces at death, but as a being of free spiritual 
powers ; and I place little value on any culture, but 
that which aims to bring out these and to give them 
perpetual impulse and expansion. I am aware, that 
this view is far from being universal. The conunoD 
notion has been, that the mass of the people need no 
other culture than is necessary to fit them for thdr 
various trades ; and, though this error is passing away, 
it is far from being exploded. But the ground of a 
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nan's culture lies in his nature, not in bis calling. His 
powers are to be unfolded on account of tbeir inherent 
dignity, not tbeir outward direction. He is to be edu- 
cated, because be is a man, not because be is to make 
shoes, nails, or pms. A trade is plainly not the great 
end of bis being, for bis mind cannot be shut up m it ; 
his force of thought cannot be exhausted on it. He has 
faculties to which it gives no action, and deep wants it 
cannot answer. Poems, and systems of theology and 
philosophy, which have made some noise in the world, 
have been wrought at the work-bench and amidst the 
toils of the field. How often, when the arms are me- 
chanically plying a trade, does the mind, lost in reverie 
or day-dreams, escape to the ends of the earth ! How 
often does the pious heart of woman mingle the greatest 
of all thoughts, that of God, with household drudgery ! 
Undoubtedly a man is to perfect himself in his trade, 
for by it he is to earn his bread and to serve the com- 
munity. But bread or subsistence is not his highest 
good ; for, if it were, his lot would be harder than that 
of the inferior animals, for whom nature spreads a table 
and weaves a wardrobe, without a care of their own. 
Nor was he made chiefly to minister to the wants of the 
community. A rational, moral being cannot, without 
infinite wrong, be converted into a mere instrument of 
others' gratification. He is necessarily an end, not a 
means. A mind, in which are sown the seeds of wis- 
dom, dismterestedness, firmness of purpose, and piety, 
is worth more than all the outward material interests of 
a world. It exists for itself, for its own perfection, and 
must not be enslaved to its own or others' animal wants 
You tell me, that a liberal culture is needed for men 
who are to fill high stations, but not for such as are 
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doomed to vulgar labor. 1 answer, that Man b a greater 
name than President or !]^g. Truth and goodness are 
equally precious, in whatever sphere they are found. 
Besides, men of all conditions sustain equally the rela^ 
tions, which give birth to the higheist virtues and de- 
mand the highest powers. The laborer is not a mere 
laborer. He has close, tender, responsible connections 
with God and his fellow-creatures. He is a son, hus- 
band, father, friend, and Christian. He belongs to a 
home, a country, a church, a race ; and is such a man 
to be cultivated only for a trade ? Was be not sent 
into the world for a great work } To educate a child 
perfectly requires profounder thought, greater wisdom, 
than to govern a state ; and for this plain reason, that 
the interests and wants of the latter are more super- 
ficial, coarser, and more obvious, than the spiritual 
capacities, the growth of thought and feeling, and the 
subtile laws of the mind, which must all be studied and 
comprehended, before the work of education can be 
thoroughly performed ; and yet to all conditions tlus 
greatest work on earth is equally committed by God. 
What plainer proof do we need that a higher culture, 
than has yet been dreamed of, is needed by our whole 
race ? 

II. I now proceed to inquire into the Means, by 
which the self-culture, just described, may be pro- 
moted ; and here I know not where to begin. Tbc^ 
subject is so extensive, as well as important,, that I fe^l 
myself unable to do any justice to it, espeeially ip th^i 
limits to which I am confined. I beg you to considec 
me as presenting but hints, and suc)^ as have ofierad 
themselves with very little research toy ^xy own mind. 
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And, first, the great means of self-culture, that which 
includes all the rest, is to fasten on this culture as our 
Great End, to determine deliberately and solemnly, 
that we will make the most and the best of the powers 
which God has given us. Without this resolute pur- 
pose, the best means are worth little, and with it the 
poorest become mighty. You may see thousands, with 
every opportunity of improvement which wealth can 
gather, with teachers, libraries, and apparatus, bringing 
nothing to pass, and others, with few helps, doing won- 
ders ; and simply because the latter are m earnest, and 
the former not. A man in earnest finds means, or, if 
he cannot find, creates them. A vigorous purpose 
makes much out of little, breathes power into weak in- 
struments, disarms difi[iculties, and even turns them into 
assistances. Every condition has means of progress, 
if we have spirit enough to use them. Some volumes 
have recently been published, giving examples or his- 
tories of ^' knowledge acquired under difficulties " ; and 
it is most animating to see in these what a resolute man 
can do for himself. A great idea, like this of Self- 
culture, if seized on clearly and vigorously, bums like 
a living coal in the soul. He who deliberately adopts 
a great end, has, by this act, half accomplished it, has 
scaled the chief barrier to success. 

One thing is essential to the strong purpose of self- 
culture now insisted on, namely, faith in the practicable- 
ness of this culture. A great object, to awaken reso- 
lute choice, must be seen to be within our reach. The 
truth, that progress is the very end of our being, must 
not be received as a tradition, but comprehended and 
felt as a reality. Our minds are •apt to pine and starve, 
by being imprisoned within what we have already at- 
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tained. A true faith, looking up to something better, 
catching gUmpses of a distant perfection, prophesying 
to ourselves improvements proportioned to our consci- 
entious labors, gives energy of purpose, gives wings to 
the soul ; and this faith will continually grow, by ac- 
quainting ourselves witii our own nature, and with the 
promises of Divine help and immortal life which abound 
in Revelation. 

Some are discouraged from proposing to themselves 
improvement, by the false notion, that the study of 
books, which their situation denies them, is the all-im!> 
portant, and only sufficient means. Let such consider, 
that the grand volumes, of which all our books are 
transcripts, I mean nature, revelation, the human soul, 
and human life, are freely unfolded to every eye. The 
great sources of wisdom are experience and observa* 
tion ; and these are denied to none. To open and fix 
our eyes upon what passes without and withih us, is 
the most fruitful study. Books are chiefly useful, as 
they help us to interpret what we see and experience. 
When they absorb men, as they sometimes do, and turn 
them from observation of nature and life, they generate 
a learned folly, for which the plain sense of the laborer 
could not be exchanged but at great loss. It deserves 
attention that the greatest men have been formed with- 
out the studies, which at present are thought by many 
most needful to improvement. Homer, Plato, Demos- 
thenes, never heard the name of chemistry, and knew 
less of the solar system than a boy in our common 
schools. Not that these sciences are unimportant ; but 
the lesson is, that human improvement never wants the 
means, where the purpose of it is deep and earnest is 
the soul. 
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The purpose of self-culture, this is the life and 
strength of all the methods we use for our own eleva- 
tion. I reiterate this principle on account of its grea% 
importance ; and I would add a remark to prevent its 
misapprehension. When I speak of the purpose of self- 
culture, I mean, that it should be sincere. In other 
words, we must make self-culture really and truly our 
end, or choose it for its own sake, and not merely as 
a means or instrument of something else. And here I 
touch a common and very pernicious error. Not a few 
persons desire to improve themselves only to get prop- 
erty and to rise in the world ; but such do not properly 
choose improvement, but something outward and foreign 
to themselves ; and so low an impulse can jproduce only 
a. stinted, partial, uncertain growth. A man, as I have 
said, is to cultivate himself because he is a man. He 
is to start with the conviction, that there is something 
greater withm him than in the whole material creation, 
than in all the worlds which press on the eye and ear ; 
and that inward improvements have a worth and dignity 
in themselves, quite distinct from the power they give 
over outward thmgs. Undoubtedly a man is to labor 
to better his condition, but first to better himself. If • 
he knows no higher use of his mind than to invent 
and drudge for his body, his case is desperate as far 
as culture is concerned. 

In these remarks, I do not mean to recommend to 
the laborer indifference to his outward lot. I hold it 
important, that every man in every class should possess 
the means of comfort, of health, of neatness in food 
and apparel, and of occasional retirement and leisure. 
These are good in themselves, to be sought for their 
own sakes, and still more, they are important means of 
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the self-culture for which I am pleading. A cleao^ 
comfortable dwelling, with wholesome meals, is no small 
aid to intellectual and moral progress. A man living 
in a damp cellar or a garret open to rain and snow, 
breathing the foul air of a filthy room, and striving with- 
out success to appease hunger on scanty or unsavory 
food, is in danger of abandoning himself to a desperate, 
selfish recklessness. Improve then your lot. Multiply 
comforts, and still more get wealth if you can by honor- 
able means, and if it do not cost too much. A true 
cultivation of the mind is fitted to forward you in your 
worldly concerns, and you ought to use it for this end. 
Only, beware, lest this end master you ; lest your mo- 
tives sink as your condition improves; lest you faU 
victims to the miserable passion of vying with those 
around you in show, luxury, and expense. Cherish a 
true respect for yourselves. Feel that your nature is 
worth more than every thing which is foreign to you. 
He who has not caught a glimpse of his own rational 
and spiritual being, of something within himself superior 
to the world and allied to the divinity, wants the true 
spring of that purpose of self-culture, oq which I have 
insisted as the first of all the means of improvement. 

I proceed to another important means of self-cidture, 
and this is the control of the animal appetites. To 
raise the moral and intellectual nature, we must put 
down the animal. Sensuality is the abyss m wUcb 
very many souls are plunged and lost. Among the 
most prosperous classes, what a vast amount of intel- 
lectual life is drowned in luxurious excesses ! It is 
one great curse of wealth, that it is used to pamper the 
senses ; and among the poorer classes, though horary 
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IS waDting, yet a gross feeding often prevails, under 
which the spirit is whelmed. It is a sad sight to walk 
through our streets, and to see how many countenances 
bear marks of a lethargy and a brutal coarseness^ in- 
duced by unrestrained indulgence. Whoever would 
cultivate the soul, must restrain the appetites. I am 
not an advocate for the doctrine, that animal food was 
not meant for man ; but that this is used among us to 
excess, that as a people we should gain much in cheer- 
fulness, activity, and buoyancy of mind, by less gross 
and stimulating food, I am strongly inclined to believe. 
Above all, let me urge on those, who would bring out 
and elevate their higher nature, to abstain from the use 
of spirituous liquors. This bad habit is distinguished 
from all others by the ravages it makes on the reason, 
the mteUect ; and this effect is produced to a mournful 
extent, even when drunkenness is escaped. Not a few 
men, called temperate, and who have thought them- 
selves such, have learned, on abstaining from the use 
of ardent spirits, that for years their minds had been 
clouded, impaired by moderate drinking, without their 
suspecting the injury. Multitudes in this city are bereft 
of half their intellectual energy, by a degree of indul- 
gence which passes for innocent. Of all the foes of the 
working class, this is the deadliest. Nothing has done 
more to keep down this class, to destroy their self- 
respect, to rob them of their just influence in the com- 
munity, to render profitless the means of improvement 
within their reach, than the use of ardent spirits as a 
drink. They are called on to withstand this practice^ 
as they regard their honor, and would take their just 
place in society. They are under solemn obligations 
lo give their sanction to every efii^ for its suppression. 
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They ought to regard as their worst enemies (though 
unintentionally such), as the enemies of their rights, 
dignity, and influence, the men who desire to flood city 
and country with distilled poison. I lately visited a 
flourishing village, and on expressing to one of the re- 
spected inhabitants the pleasure I felt in witnessing so 
many signs of progress, he replied, that one of the causes 
of the prosperity I witnessed, was the disuse of ardent 
spirits by the people. And this reformation we may 
be assured wrought something higher than outward pros- 
perity. In almost every family so improved, we can- 
not doubt that the capacities of the parent for intel- 
lectual and moral improvement were enlarged, and the 
means of education made more effectual to the child. 
I call on working men to take hold of the cause of 
temperance as peculiarly their cause. These remarks 
are the more needed, in consequence of the efforts made 
far and wide, to annul at the present moment a receot 
law for the suppression of the sale of ardent spirits in 
such quantities as favor intemperance. I know, that 
there are intelligent and good men, who believe, that, 
in enacting this law, government transcended its limits, 
left its true path, and established a precedent for legis" 
lative interference with all our pursuits and pleasures. 
No one here looks more jealously on government than 
myself. But I maintain, that this is a case which stands 
by itself, which can be confounded with no other, and 
on which government from its very nature and end is 
pecuharly bound to act. Let it never be forgotten, that 
the great end of government, its highest function, is, 
not to make roads, grant charters, originate improve- 
ments, but to prevent or repress Crimes against indi- 
vidual rights and social order. For this end it ordains 
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I penal code, erects prisons, and inflicts fearful punisln 
ments. Now if it be true, that a vast proportion of 
the crimes, which government is instituted to prevent 
and repress, have their origin in the use of ardent spir- 
its ; if our poor-houses, work-houses, jails, and peniten- 
tiaries, are tenanted in a great degree by those whose 
first and chief impulse to crime came from the distillery 
and dram-shop ; if murder and theft, the most fearful 
outrages on property and life, are most frequently the 
issues and consummation of intemperance, is not gov- 
ernment bound to restrain by legislation the vending of 
the stimulus to these terrible social wrongs? Is gov- 
ernment never to act as a parent, never to remove the 
causes or occasions of wrong-doing ? Has it but one 
instrument for repressing crime, namely, public, infa- 
mous punishment, an evil only inferior to crime ? Is 
government a usurper, does it wander beyond its sphere, 
by imposing restraints on an article, which does no im- 
aginable good, which can plead no benefit conferred on 
body or mind, which unfits the citizen for the discharge 
of his duty to his country, and which, above aU, stirs 
up men to the perpetration of most of the crimes, from 
which it is the highest and most solemn office of gov- 
ernment to protect society ? 

I come now to another important measure of self- 
culture, and this is, intercourse with superior minds. 
I have insisted on our own activity as essential to our 
progress; but we were not made to live or advance 
alone. Society is as needful to us as air or food. A 
child doomed to utter loneliness, growing up without 
sight or sound of human beings, would not put forth 
equal power with many brutes ; and a man, never brought 
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into contact with mmds superior to bis own, will proba^ 
bly run one and the same dull round of tbought and ac- 
"tion to the end of life. 

It is chiefly through books that we enjoy intercourse 
with superior minds, and these invaluable means of 
communication are in the- reach of all. In the best 
books, great men talk to us, give us their most precious 
thoughts, and pour their souls into ours. God be 
thanked for books. They are the voices of the distant 
and the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual life 
of past ages. Books are the true levellers. They 
give to all, who will faithfully use them, the society, the 
spiritual presence, of the best and greatest of our race. 
No matter how poor I am. No matter though the 
prosperous of my own time will not enter my obscure 
dwelling. If the Sacred Writers wiD enter and take 
up their abode under my roof, if Milton will cross my 
threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and Shakspeare 
to open to me the worlds of imagination and the work- 
ings of the human heart, and Franklin to enrich me 
with his practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want of 
intellectual companionship, and I may become a cul- 
tivated man though excluded from what is called the 
best society in the place where I live. 

To make this means of culture effectual, a man must 
select good books, such as have been written by right- 
minded and strong-minded men, real thinkers, who in- 
stead of diluting by repetition what others say, have 
something to say for themselves, and write to give re- 
lief to full, earnest souls ; and these works must not be 
skimmed over for amusement, but read with fixed atten- 
tion and a reverential love of truth. In selectmg books, 
we may be aided much by those who have studied more 
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than ourselves. But, after all, it is best to be deter^ 
mined in this particular a good deal by our own tastes. ^ 
The best books for a man are not always those which 
the wise recommend, but oftener those which meet the 
peculiar wants, the natural thirst of his mind, and there- 
fore awaken interest and rivet thought. And here it 
may be weU to observe, not only in regard to books but 
in other respects, that self-culture must vary with the 
individual. All means do not equally suit us aU. A 
man must unfold himself freely, and should respect the 
peculiar gifts or biases by which nature has distinguish- 
ed him from others. Self-culture does not demand the 
sacrifice of individuality. It does not regularly apply 
an established machinery, for the sake of torturing every 
man into one rigid shape, called perfection. As the 
human countenance, with the same features in us all, is 
diversified without end in the race, and is never the 
same in any two individuals, so the human soul, with 
the same grand powers and laws, expands into an infi- 
nite variety of forms, and would be wofuUy stinted by 
modes of culture requiring all men to learn the same 
lesson or to bend to the same rules. 

I know how hard it is to some men, especially to 
those who spend much time in manual labor, to fix 
attention on books. Let them strive to overcome the 
difficulty, by choosing subjects of deep interest, or by 
reading in company with those whom they love. Noth- 
ing can supply the place of books. They are cheering 
pr soothing companions in solitude, illness, affliction. 
'J.'he wealth of both continents would not compensate 
fqr .the good they impart. Let every man, if possible, 
jgather some good books under his roof, and obtain 
access for himself and family to some social library. 
Atoost 9XXJ luxury st^uff^ be sacrificed to this* 
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One of the very interesting features of our tiriles, 
b the multiplication of books, and their distribution 
through all conditions of society. At a small expense, 
a man can now possess himself of the most precious 
treasures of English literature. Books, once confined 
to a few by their costliness, are now accessible to the 
multitude ; and in this way a change of habits is going 
on in society, highly favorable to the culture of the peo- 
ple. Instead of depending on casual rumor and loose 
conversation for most of their knowledge and objects of 
thought ; instead of forming their judgments in crowds, 
and receiving their chief excitement from the voice of 
neighbours, men are now learning to study and reflect 
alone, to follow out subjects continuously, to determine 
for themselves what shall engage their minds, and to 
call to their aid the knowledge, original views, and rea- 
sonings of men of all countries and ages ; and die re- 
sults must be, a deliberateness and independence of 
judgment, and a thoroughness and extent of informa- 
tion, unknown in former times. The diffusion of these 
silent teachers, books, through the whole conmiunity, 
is to work greater effects than artillery, machinery, and 
legislation. Its peaceful agency is to supersede stormy 
revolutions. The culture, which it is to spread, whikt 
an unspeakable good to the individual, is also to become 
the stability of nations. 

Another important means of self-culture, is to bee 
ourselves from the power of human opinion and exam* 
pie, except as far as this is sanctioned by our own de- 
liberate judgment. 'We are all prone to keep the level 
rf those we live with, to repeat theif words, and dress 
our minds as well as bodies after their fashion; and 
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hence the spiritless lameness of our characters and lives. 
Our greatest dang», is not from the gi*ossly wicked 
around us, but from the worldly, unreflecting multitude, 
who are borne along as a stream by foreign impulse, and 
bear us along with them. Even the influence of supe- 
rior minds may harm us, by bowing us to servile acqui- 
escence and damping our spiritual activity. The great 
use of intercourse with other minds, is to stir up our 
own, to whet our appetite for truth, to carry our thoughts 
beyond their old tracks. We need connexions with 
great thinkers to make us thinkers too. One of the 
chief arts of self-culture, is to unite the childlike teach- 
ableness, which gratefully welcomes light from every 
human being who can give it, with manly resistance of 
opinions however current, of influences however gener- 
ally revered, which do not approve themselves to our 
deliberate judgment. You ought indeed patiently and 
conscientiously to strengthen your reason by other men's 
intelligence, but you must not prostrate it before them. 
Especially if there springs up within you any view of 
God's word or universe, ^y sentiment or aspiration 
which seems to you of a higher order than what you 
meet abroad, give reverent heed to it ; inquire into it 
earaestly, solemnly. Do not trust it blindly, for it may 
be an illusion ; but it may be the Divinity moving within 
you, a new revelation, not supernatural but still ^lost 
precious, of truth or duty ; and if, after inquiry, it so 
appear, then let no clamor, or scorn, or desertion turn 
vou from it. Be true to your own highest convictions. 
Intimations from our own souk of something more per** 
feet than others teach, if faithfully followed, give us a 
consciousness of spiritual force and progress, never ex- 
perienced by the vulgar of high life or low hfe, who 
march, as they are drilled, to the step of their timei&. 
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Some, I know, will wonder, that I should think the 
mass of the people capable of such intimations aud 
glimpses of truth, as I have just supposed. These are 
commonly thought to be the prerogative of men of ge- 
nius, who seem to be born to give law to the minds of 
the multitude. Undoubtedly nature has her nobility, 
and sends forth a few to be eminently ^^ lights of tlie 
world." But it is also true that a portion of the same 
divine fire is given to all ; for the many could not re* 
ceive with a loving reverence the quickening influences 
of the few, were there not essentially the same spiritual 
life in both. The minds of the multitude are not masses 
of passive matter, created to receive impressions unre- 
sistingly from abroad. They are not wholly shaped by 
foreign instruction ; but have a native force, a spring of 
thought m themselves. Even the child's mind outruns 
its lessons, and overflows in questionings which bring 
the wisest to a stand. Even the child starts the great 
problems, which philosophy has labored to solve for ages. 
But on this subject I cannot now enlarge. Let me only 
say, that the power of original thought is particularly 
manifested in those who thirst for progress, who are 
bent on unfoldmg then: whole nature. A man who wakes 
up to the consciousness of having been created for pro- 
gress and perfection, looks with new eyes on himself and 
on the world in which he lives. This great truth stirs 
the soial from its depths, breaks up old associations of 
ideas, and establishes new ones, just as a mighty agent 
of chemistry, brought into contact with natural substan- 
ces, dissolves the old affinities which had bound their 
particles together, and arranges them anew. This trutb 
particularly aids us to penetrate the mysteries of human 
life. By revealing to u$ the end pf o^r being, it helps 
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US to comprehend more and more the wonderful, the in* 
finite system, to which we belong. A man in the com- 
mon walks of life, who has faith in perfection, in tlie 
unfolding of the human spirit, as the great purpose of 
God, possesses more the secret of the universe, per- 
ceives more the harmonies or mutual adaptations of the 
world without and the world within him, is a wiser inter* 
preter of Providence, and reads nobler lessons of duty 
in the events which pass before him, than the profound- 
est philosopher who wants this grand central truth. Thus 
illuminations, inward suggestions, are not confined to a 
favored few, but visit all who devote themselves to a 
generous self-culture. 

Another means of self-culture may be found by every 
man in his Condition or Occupation, be it what it may. 
Had I time, I might go through all conditions of life, 
from the most conspicuous to the most obscure, and 
might show how each furnishes continual aids to im- 
provement. But I will take one example, and that is, 
of a man living by .manual labor. This may be made 
the means of self-culture. For instance, in almost all 
labor, a man exchanges his strength for an equivalent 
in the form of wages, purchase-money, or some other 
product. In other words, labor is a system of contracts, 
bargains, imposing mutual obligations. Now the man, 
who, b working, no matter in what way, strives perpet- 
ually to fulfil his obligations thoroughly, to do his whole 
work faithfully, to be honest not because honesty is the 
best policy, but for the sake of justice, and that he may 
render to every man his due, such a laborer is continu- 
ally building up in himself one of the greatest principles 
of morality and religion. Every blow on the anvil, on 
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the earth, or whatever material he works upon, contrii> 
utes something to the perfection of his nature. 

Nor is this all. Labor is a school of benevolence as 
well as justice. A man to support himself must serve 
others. He must do or produce something for their 
comfort or gratification. This is one of the beautiful 
ordinations of Providence, that, to get a living, a man 
must be useful. Now this usefulness ought to be an end 
in his labor as truly as to earn his living. He ought to 
think of the benefit of those he works for, as well as of 
his own ; and in so doing, in desiring amidst his sweat 
and toil to serve others as well as himself, he is exer- 
cising and growing in benevolence, as truly as if he were 
distributing bounty with a large hand to the poor. Such 
a motive hallows and dignifies the commonest pursuit. 
It is strange, that laboring men do not think more of the 
vast usefulness of their toils, and take a benevolent pleas- 
ure in them on this account. This beautiful ci^, with 
its houses, furniture, markets, public walks, and number- 
less accommodations, has grown up under the hands of 
artisans and other laborers, and ought they sot to take 
a disinterested joy in their work ? One would think, 
that a carpenter or mason, on passing a house which he 
had reared, would say to himself, ^^ This work of mine 
is giving comfort and enjoyment every day and hour to 
a family, and will continue to be a kindly shelter, a do- 
mestic gathering-place, an abode of affection, for a cen- 
tury or more after I sleep in the dust ; " and ought not a 
generous satisfaction to spring up at the thought ? It is 
by thus interweaving goodness with common labors, that 
we give it strength and make it a habit of the soul. 

Again. Labor may be so performed as to be a high 
impulse to the mind. Be a man's vocation what it may; 
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his rule should be to do its duties perfectly, to do the 
best he can, and thus to make perpetual progress in his 
art. In other words, Perfection should be proposed ; 
and this I urge not only for its usefulness to society, nor 
for the sincere pleasure which a man takes in seeing a 
work well done. This is an important means of self- 
culture. Ip this way the idea of Perfection takes root 
in the mind, and spreads far beyond the man's trade. 
He gets a tendency towards completeness in whatever 
he undertakes. Slack, slovenly performance in any de- 
partment of life is more apt to ofiend him. His stand- 
ard of action rises, and every thing is better done for his 
thoroughness in his common vocation. 

There is one circumstance attending all conditions 
of life, which may and ought to be turned to the use 
of self-culture. Every condition, be it what it may, 
has hardships, hazards, pains. We try to escape them ; 
we pine for a sheltered lot, for a smooth path, for cheer- 
ing friends, and unbroken success. But Providence or- 
dains storms, disasters, hostilities, sufferings ; and the ' 
great question, whether we shall live to any purpose or 
not, whether we shall grow strong in mind and heart, or 
be weak and pitiable, depends on nothing so much as on 
our use of these adverse circumstances. Outward evils 
are designed to school our passions, and to rouse our 
faculties and virtues into in tenser action. Sometimes 
they seem to create new powers. Difficulty is the ele- 
ment, and resistance the true work of a man. Self- 
culture never goes on so fast, as when embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, the opposition of men or the elements, 
unexpected changes of the times, or other forms of 
suffering, instead of disheartening, throw us on our in- 
ward resources, turn us for strength to God, clear up to 
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US the great puqiose of life, and mspire oalm resolutioo. 
No greatness or goodness b worth much, imtei^s' tried 
m tliese fires. Hardships are not on this account to be 
sought for. Thej come fast enou^ of themselves, and 
we are in more danger of sinking under, than of needing 
them. But when God sends them, they are noMe means 
of self-<;uhure, and as such, let us meet and bear them 
cheerfully. Thus aB parts of our condition may be 
pressed into the service of self'-improvenMnt. 

I have time to consider but one noore measfis of self- 
culture. We fiid it in our Free Government, in our 
Political relations and duties. It is a great benefit of 
free institutions, that tbey do much to awaken and keep 
in action a nation's mind. We are told, that the educa' 
tion of the multitude is necessary to the support of a 
republic ; but it is equally true, that a repubKc is a pow' 
erful means of educating the multitude. It is the peo- 
ple's Univershy. In a free state, solemn respocn^bilities 
are imposed on every citizen ; great subjects ttre to be 
discussed ; great interests to be decided. The inditid- 
ual is called to determme measures affecting tibe wefl- 
being of millions and the destinies of postenty. He 
must consider not only the internal relations of bis na- 
tive land, but its connexion with foreign states, and 
judge of a policy wWcb touches the whole civilized 
world. He is called by his participation in the national 
sovereignty, to cherish public spirit, a r^ard to the gen- 
eral weal. A man who purposes to discharge fiuthfiilly 
these obligations, is carrying on a generous self-culture. 
The great public questions, whnch divide opinion around 
him and provoke earnest discussion, of necessity invig- 
orate his intellect, and accustom ban to k>ok bajond 
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himself. He grows up to a robustness, force, enlarge- 
ment of mind, unknown under despotic rule. 

It may be said that I am describing what free insti- 
tutions ought to do for, the character of the individual, 
uot their actual effects ; and the objection, I must own, 
is too true. Our institutions do not cultivate us, as 
they might and should ; and the chief cause of die fail-* 
ure is plam. It is the strength of party-spirit ; and so 
blighting is its influ^e, so fatal to self-culture, that 1 
feel myself bound to warn every man against it, who 
has any desire of improvement. I do not tell you it 
will destroy your country. It wages a worse war against 
yourselves. Tnith, justice, candor, fair dealing, sound 
judgment, self-control, and kmd affections, are its natu- 
ral and perpetual prey. 

I do not say, that you must take no side in politics. 
The parties which prevail around you di^r in charac- 
ter, principles, and spirit, though far less than the ex- 
aggeration of passion affirms ; and, as far as ccmscience 
allows, a man should support that which he thinks best. 
In one respect, however, aU parties agree. They all 
foster that pestilent spirit, which I now condemn. In 
all of them, party-spirit rages. Associate men togeth- 
er for a common cause, be it good or bad, and array 
against them a body resolutely pledged to an opposite 
interest, and a new passion, quite distinct from the ori- 
ginal sentiment which brought them together, a fierce, 
fiery zeal, consisting chiefly of aversion to those who 
differ from them, is roused within them into fearful ac- 
tivity. Human nature seems incapable of a stronger, 
more unrelenting passion. It is hard enough for an 
individual, when contending all alone for an mterest or 
an opinion^ to keep down his pride, wilfubess, love of 
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victory, anger, and other personal feelings. But let 
him join a multitude in the same warfare, and, without 
singular self-control, he receives into his single breast, 
the vehemence, obstinacy, and vindictiveness of all. 
The triumph of his party becomes immeasurably dearer 
to him than the principle, true or false, which was the 
original ground of division. The conflict becomes a 
struggle, not for principle, but for power, for victory; 
and the desperateness, the wickedness of such struggles, 
is the great burden of history. In truth, it matters little 
what men divide about, whether it be a foot of land or 
precedence in a procession. Let them but begin to 
fight for it, and self-will, ill-will, the rage for victory, the 
dread of mortification and defeat, make the trifle as 
weighty as a matter of life and death. The Greek or 
Eastern empire was shaken to its foundation by parties, 
which differed only about the merits of charioteers at 
the amphitheatre. Party spirit is singularly hostile to 
moral independence. A man, in proportion as he drinks 
into it, sees, heara, judges by the senses and under- 
standings of his party. He surrenders the fireedom of a 
man, the right of using and speaking his own mind, and 
echoes the applauses or maledictions, with which the 
leaders or passionate partisans see fit that the country 
should ring. On all points, parties are to be distrusted ; 
but on no one so much as on the character of oppo- 
nents. These, if you may trust what you bear, are 
always men without principle and truth, devoured by 
selfishness, and thirsting for their own elevation, thougb 
on their country's ruin. When I was young, I was ac- 
customed to hear pronounced with abhorrence, almost 
with execration, the names of men, who are now hailed 
by their former foes as the champions of grand princi- 
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pies, and as worthy of the highest public trusts. This 
lesson of early experience, which later years have cor- 
roborated, will never be forgotten. 

Of our present political divisions I have of course 
nothing to say. But among the current topics of party, 
there are certain accusations and recriminations, ground- 
ed on differences of social condition, which seem to me 
so unfriendly to the improvement of individuals and the 
community, that I ask the privilege of giving them a 
moment's notice. On one side we are told, that the 
rich are disposed to trample on the poor ; and on the 
other, that the poor look with evil eye and hostile pur- 
pose on the possessions of the rich. These outcries 
seem to me alike devoid of truth and alike demoralizing. 
As for the rich, who constitute but a handful of our 
population, who possess not one peculiar privilege, and, 
what is more, who possess comparatively little of the 
property of the country, it is wonderful, that they should 
be objects of alarm. The vast and eveNgrowing prop- 
erty of this country, where is it i Locked up in a few 
bands ? hoarded in a few strong boxes ? It is difiused 
like the atmosphere, and almost as variable, changing 
hands with the seasons, shifting from rich to poor, not 
by the violence but by the industry and skill of the lat- 
ter class. The wealth of the rich is as a drop in the 
ocean ; and it is a well-known fact, that those men among 
us, who are noted for their opulence, exert hardly any 
political power on the community. That the rich do 
their whole duty ; that they adopt, as they should, the 
great object of the social state, which is the elevation 
of the people in intelligence, character, and condition, 
cannot be pretended ; but that they feel for the physical 
sufferings of their brethren, that they stretch out hbera! 
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hands for the succour of the poor, and for the support 
of useful public institutions, cannot be denied^ Among 
them are admirable specimens of humanity. There is 
no warrant for holdbg them up to suspicion as the peo- 
ple's foes. 

Nor do I regard as less calumnious the outcry against 
the working classes, as if they were aiming at the sub- 
version of property. When we think of the general 
condition and character of this part of our population, 
when we recollect, that they were bom and have lived 
amidst schools and churches, that they have been brought 
up to profitable industry, that they enjoy many of the 
accommodations of life, that most of them hold a meas- 
ure of property and are hoping for more, that they pos- 
sess unprecedented means of bettering their lot, that 
they are bound to comfortable homes by strong domes- 
tic affections, that they are able to give their children an 
education which places within their reach the prizes of 
the social state, that they are trained to the habits, and 
familiarized to the advantages of a high civilization; 
when we recollect these things, can we imagine, that 
they are so insanely blind to their interests, so deaf to 
the claims of justice and religion, so profligately thought- 
less of the peace and safety of their families, as to be 
prepared to make a wreck of social order, for the sake 
of dividing among themselves the spoils of the rich, 
which would not support the community for a month ? 
Undoubtedly there is insecurity in all stages of society, 
and so there must be, until communities shall be regen- 
erated by a higher culture, reaching and quickening all 
classes of the people ; but there is not, I believe, a 
spot on earth, where property is safer than here, be- 
cause, nowhere else is it so equally and righteously dif- 
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(used. In aristocracies, where wealth exists in enormous 
masses, which have been entailed for ages by a partial 
legislation on a favored few, and where the multitude, 
after the sleep of ages, are waking up to intelligence, 
to self-respect, and to a knowledge of their rights, prop- 
erty is exposed to shocks which are not to be dreaded 
among ourselves. Here indeed as elsewhere, among 
the less prosperous members of the community, th(;re 
are disappointed, desperate men, ripe for tumult and 
civil strife ; but it is also true, that the most striking 
and honorable distinction of this country is to be found 
m the inteUigence, character, and condition of the great 
working class. To me it seems, that the great danger 
to property here is not from the laborer, but from those 
who are making haste to be rich. For example, in this 
commonwealth, no act has been thought by the alarmists 
or the conservatives so subversive of the rights of prop- 
erty, as a recent law, authorizing a company to con- 
struct a free bridge, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
another, which had been chartered by a former legisla- 
ture, and which had been erected in the expectation of 
an exclusive right. And with whom did this alleged 
assault on property originate ? With levellers ? with 
needy laborers ? with men bent on the prostration of the 
rich ? No ; but with men of business, who are anxious 
to push a more lucrative trade. Again, what occur- 
rence among us has been so suited to destroy confi- 
dence, and to stir up the people against the moneyed 
class, as the late criminal mismanagement of some of 
our banking institutions ? And whence came this ? from 
the rich, or the poor f From the agrarian, or the man 
of business ? Who, let me ask, carry on the work of 
gpoliatioD most extensively in society ? Is not more 
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property wrested from its owners by rash or dishonest 
failures, than by professed highwaymen and thieves? 
Have not a few unprincipled speculators sometimes in- 
flicted wider wrongs and sufferings, than all the tenants 
of a state prison ? Thus property is in more danger 
from those who are aspiring after wealth, than from 
those who live by the sweat of their brow. I do not 
believe, however, that the institution iii in serious danger 
from either. All the advances of society in industry, 
useful arts, commerce, knowledge, jivrisprudenoe, fra- 
ternal union, and practical Christianity, are so many 
hedges around honestly acquired wealth, so many bar- 
riers against rev(dutionary violence and rapacity. Let 
us not torture ourselves vfith idle alarms, and still more, 
let us not inflame ourselves against one another by mu- 
tual calumnies. Let not class array itself against class, 
where all have a common interest. One way of pro- 
voking men to crime, is to suspect them of criminal 
designs. We do not secure our property against the 
poor, by accusing them of schemes of universal rob« 
bery ; nor render the rich better friends of the com- 
munity, by fixing on them the brand of hostility to the 
people. Of all parties, those founded on different social 
conditions are the most pernicious ; and in no country 
on earth are they so groundless as in our own. 

Among the best people, especially among the more 
religious, there are some, who, through disgust with the 
violence and frauds of parties, withdraw themselves from 
all political action. Such, I conceive, do wrong. God 
has placed them in the rdations, and imposed on them 
the duties of citizens ; and they are no more authorized 
to shrink from these duties than from those of sons, 
husbands, or fathers. They owe a great debt to their 
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country, and must discharge it by giring support to what 
they deem the best men and the best measures. Nor 
let them say, that they can do nothing. Every good 
man, if faithful to his convictions, benefits his country. 
AU parties are kept in check by the spirit of the better 
portion of people whom they contain. Leaders are al- 
ways compelled to ask what their party will bear, and to 
modify their measures, so as not to shock the men of 
principle within their ranks. A good man, not tamely 
subservient to tlie body with which he acts, but judging it 
impartially, criticizing it freely, bearing testimony against 
its evils, and withholding his support from wrong, does 
good to those around him, and is cultivating generously 
his own mind. 

I respectfully counsel tliose whom I address, to take 
part in the politics of their country. These are the 
true discipline of a people, and do much for their edu** 
wition. I counsel you to labor for a clear understand- 
ing of the subjects which agitate the community, to 
make them your study, instead of wasting your Insure 
in vague, passionate talk about them. The time thrown 
away by the mass of the people on the rumors of the 
day, might, if better spent, give them a good acquaint- 
ance with the constitution, laws, history, and interests 
of their country, and thus establish them in those great 
principles by which particular measures are to be de- 
termined. In proportion as the people thus improve 
themselves, they will cease to be the tools of designing 
politicians. Their mtelligence, not their passions ani 
jealousies, will be addressed by those who seek their 
votes. They will exert, not a nominal, but a real in- 
fluence on the government and the destinies of the coun- 
try, and at the same time will forward their own growth 
in truth and virtue. j^j^ 
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I ought not to quit this subject of politics, considered 
as a means of self-cqlture, without speaking of news- 
papers ; because these form the chief reading of the 
bulk of the people. They are die literature of multi- 
tudes. Unhappily, their importance is not understood ; 
their bearing on the intellectual and moral cukivation 
of the community little thought of. A newspaper ought 
to be conducted by one of our most gifted men, and its 
income should be such as to enable him to secure the 
contributions of men as gifted as himself. But we must 
take newspapers as they are ; and a man, anxious for 
self-culture, may turn them to account, if he will select 
the best withm his reach. He should exclude from his 
bouse such as are venomous or scurrilous, as he would 
a pestilence. Ho should be swayed in his choice, not 
merely by the ability with which a paper is conducted, 
but still more by its spirit, by its justice, fairness, and 
steady adherence to great principles. Especially, if he 
would know the truth, let him hear both sides. Let 
bun read the defence as well as the attack. Let him 
not give his ear to one party exclusively. We con- 
demn ourselves, when we listen to reproaches thrown 
on an individual and turn away from his exculpation ; 
and is it just to read continual, unsparing invective 
against large masses of men, and refuse them the oppor- 
tunity of justifyipg themselves ? 

A new class of da^ly papers has sprung up in our 
country, sometimes called cent papers, and designed 
for circulation among those who cannot afibrd costlier 
publications. My mterest in the working class induced 
me some time ago to take one of these, and I was grati- 
fied to find it not wanting in useful matter. Two things 
however gave me pain. The advertismg columns were 
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devoted very mucb to patent medicines ; and when I 
considered that a laboring man's whole fortune is his 
health, I could not but lament, that so much was done 
to seduce him to the use of articles, more fitted, I fear, 
to undermine than to restore his constitution. I was 
also shocked by accounts of trials in the police court. 
These were written in a style adapted to the most un- 
cultivated minds, and intended to turn into matters of 
sport the most painful and humiliating events of life. 
Were the newspapers of the rich to attempt to extract 
amusement irom the vices and miseries of the poor, 
a cry would be raised against them, and very justly. 
But is it not something worse, that the poorer classes 
themselves should seek occasions of laughter and mer- 
riment in the d^radation, the crimes, the woes, the 
punishments of their brethren, of those who are doomed 
to bear like th^niselves the heaviest burdens of life, 
and who have sunk under the temptations of poverty } 
Better go to the hospital, and laugh over the wounds 
and writhings of the sick or the ravings of the insane, 
than amuse ourselves with brutal excesses and infernal 
passions, which not only expose the criminal to the 
crushing penalties of human laws, but incur the dis- 
pleasure of Heaven, and, if not repented of, will be 
followed by the fearful retribution of the life to come. 

One important topic remains. That great means of 
self-improvement, Christianity, is yet untouched, and 
its greatness forbids me now to approach it. I will 
only say, that if you study Christianity in its original 
records, and not in human creeds ; if you consider its 
clear revelations of God, its life-giving promises of par- 
don and spiritual strength, its correspondence to mau^s 
reason, conscience, and best aflections, and its adapta- 
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tion to his wants, sorrows, anxieties, and fears ; if you 
consider the strength of its proofs, the purity of its pre- 
cepts, the divine greatness of the character of its author, 
and the immortality which it op«is before us, you will 
feel yourselves bound to welcome it joyfuUy, gratefully, 
as affording aids and mcitem^dts to self-culture, which 
would vainly be sought in all other means. 

I have thus presented a few of the means of self- 
culture. The topics, now discussed, will I hope sug- 
gest others to those who have honored me with their 
attention, and create an interest which will extend 
beyond the present hour. I owe it however to truth 
to make one remark. I wish to raise bo unreasonable 
hopes. I must say, then, that the means now recom- 
mended to you, though they will richly reward every 
man of every age who will faithfully use them, will yet 
not produce dieir full and happiest effect, except in 
cases where early education has prepared the mind for 
future improvement. They, whose childhood has been 
neglected, though they may make process in future 
life, can hardly repair the loss of their first years ; 
ami I say this, that we may all be excited to save our 
children from this loss, that we may prepare tbem, to 
the extent of our power, for an effectual use of all the 
means of self-culture, which adult age may bring with it. 
With these views, I ask you to look with favor on the 
recent exertions of our legislature and of private citizens, 
in behalf of our public schools, the chief hope of our 
country. The legislature has of late appointed a board 
of education, with a secretary, who is to devote his 
whole time to the improvement of public schools. An 
individual more fitted to this responsible office^ than 
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the gentleman who now fills it,* cannot, I believe, be 
found in our community ; and if his labors shall be 
crowned with success, he will earn a title to the grati- 
tude of the good people of this State, unsurpassed by 
that of any other Uving citizen. Let me also recall to 
your minds a munificent individual, f who, by a generous 
donation, has encouraged the legislature to resolve on 
the establishment of one or more institutions called 
Normal Schools, the object of which is, to prepare ac« 
complished teachers of youth, a work, on which the 
progress of education depends more than on any other 
measure. The efficient friends of education are the 
true benefactors of their country, and their names 
deserve to be handed down to that posterity, for whose 
highest wants they are generously providing. 

There is another mode of advancing education m our 
whole country, to which I^ask your particular attention. 
You are aware of the vast extent and value of the pub« 
lie lands of the Union. By annual sales of these, large 
amounts of money are brought into the national treasury, 
which are applied to the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. For this application there is no need. In 
truth, the country has received detriment fi*om the ex- 
cess of its revenues. Now, I ask, why shall not the 
public lands be consecrated (in whole or in part, as the 
case may require) to the education of the people ? 
This measure would secure at once what the country 
most needs, that is, able, accomplished, quickening 
teachers of the whole rising generation. The present 
poor remuneration of instructors is a dark omen, and the 
only real obstacle which the cause of education hsis to 
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contend with. Wc need for our schools gifted men aoo 
women, worthy, by their inteUigeoce and their moral 
power, to be intrusted with a nation's youth ; and, to gain 
these, we must pay them liberally, as well as afford other 
proofs of the consideration in which we hold them. In 
the present state of the country, when so many paths of 
wealth and promotion are opened, superior men cannot 
be won to an office so responsible and laborious as that 
of teaching, without stronger inducements than are now 
offered, except in some of our large cities. The office 
of instructor ought to rank and be recompensed as one 
of the most honorable in society ; and I see not how 
this is to be done, at least in our day, without appropri- 
ating to it the public domain. This is the people's 
property, and the only part of their property which is 
likely to be soon devoted to the support of a high order 
of institutions for public education. This object, inter- 
esting to all classes of society, has peculiar claims on 
those whose means of improvement are restricted by 
narrow circumstances. The mass of the people should 
devote themselves to it as one mui, should toil for it 
with one soul. Mechanics, Farmers, Laborers ! let the 
country echo with your united cry, " The Public Lands 
for Education." Send to the public councils men who 
will plead this cause with power. No party triumphs, 
no trades-unions, no associatioDS, can so contribute to 
elevate you as the ineasure now proposed. Nothing 
but a higher education can raise you in influence and true 
dignity. The resources of the public dcunain, wisdjr 
applied for successive gen^ations to the culture of 
society and of the individual, would create a new peo- 
ple, would awaken through this community intellectual 
and moral energies, such as the records of no country 
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display, and as would command the respect and emula- 
tion of the civilized world. Li this grand object, the 
working men of all parties, and in all divisions of the 
land, should join with an endiusiasm not to be with- 
stood. They should separate it from all narrow and 
local strifes. They should not suffer it to be mixed up 
with the schemes of politicians. In it, they and their 
children have an infinite stake. May they be true to 
themselves, to posterity, to their country, to freedom, to 
the cause of mankind. 

III. I am aware, that the whole doctrine of this dis- 
course will meet with opposition. There ^e not a few 
who will say to me, ^^ What you tell us sounds well ; 
but it is impracticable. Men, who dream in their closets, 
spin beautiful theories ; but actual life scatters them, as 
the wind snaps the cobweb. You would have all men 
to be cultivated ; but necessity wills that most men shall 
work ; and which of the two is likely to prevail ? A 
weak sentimentality may shrink from the truth ; still it is 
true, that most men were made, not for self-culture, but 
for toU." 

I have put the objection into ^roi^ language, that 
we may all look it fairly in the face. For one I deny 
its validity. Reason, as well as sentiment, rises up 
against it. The presumption is c^tainly very strong, 
that the All-wise Father, who has given to every human 
being reason and conscience and auction, intended 
that these should be unfolded ; and it is hard to believe, 
that He, who, by conferring this nature on all men, has 
made all his children, has destined the great majority to 
wear out a life of drudgery and unimproving toil, for 
the benefit of a few. God cannot have made spiritual 
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Demgs to be dwarfed. In the body we see no orgsms 
created to shrivel by disuse ; much less are the powers 
of the soul given to be locked up in perpetual lethargy. 

Perhaps it will be replied, that the purpose of the 
Creator is to be gathered, not from theory, but from 
facts ; and that it is a plam fact, that the order and pros- 
perity of society, which God must be supposed to 
intend, require from tlie multitude the action of their 
hands, and not the improvement of their minds. I re- 
ply, that a social order, demanding the sacrifice of the 
mind, is very suspicious, that it cannot indeed be sanc- 
tioned by the Creator. Were I, on visidng a strange 
country, to see the vast majority of the people maimed, 
crippled, and bereft of sight, and were I told that social 
order required this mutilation, I should say, Perish this 
order. Who would not think his understanding as well 
as best feelings insulted, by hearing this spoken of as the 
intention of God ? Nor ought we to look with less 
aversion on a social system, which can only be upheld 
by crippling and blinding the Minds of the people. 

But to come nearer to the poitit. Are labor and self- 
culture irreconcilable to each other f In the first 
place, we have seen that a man, in the midst of labor, 
may and ought to give himself to the most important 
improvements, that he may cultivate his sense of justice, 
his benevolence, and the desire of perfection. Toil is 
the school for these high principles ; and we have here 
a strong presumption, that, in other respects, it does not 
necessarily blight the soul. Next we have seen, that 
the most fruitfiil sources of truth and wisdom are not 
books, precious as they are, but experience and obser- 
vation ; and these belong to all conditions. It is another 
important consideration, that almost all kboir dem^ds 
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intellectual activity, and is best carried on by those who 
invigorate their minds ; so that the two interests, toil and 
self-culture, are friends to each other. It is Mind, after 
all, which does the work of the world, so that the more 
there is of mind, the more woric will be accomplished. 
A man, in proportion as he is intelligent, makes a given 
force accomplish a greater task, makes skill take the 
place of muscles, and, with less labor, gives a better . 
product. Make men intelligent, and they become in- 
ventive. They find shorter processes. Their knowl- 
edge of nature helps them to turn its laws to ac- 
count, to understand the substances on which they 
work, and to seize on useful hints, which experience 
continually furnishes. It is among workmen, that some 
of the most useful machines have been contrived. 
Spread education, and, as the history of this country 
shows, there will be no bounds to useful inventions. 
You think, that a man without culture will do all the 
better what you call the drudgery of life. Go then to 
the Southern plantation. There the slave is brought up 
to be a mere drudge. He is robbed of the rights of a 
man, his whole spiritual nature is starved, that he may 
work, and do nothmg but work ; and in that slovenly 
agriculture, m dmt worn-out soil, in the rude state of the 
mechanic arts, you may find a comment on your doc- 
trine, that, by degrading men, you make them more 
productive laborers. 

But it is said, that any considerable education lifts 
men above their work, makes them look with disgust on 
their trades as mean and low, makes drudgery intolera- 
ole. I reply, that a man becomes interested in labor, 
just in proportion as the mind works with the hands. 
An enli^tened fiurmer, who understands agricultural 
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chemistry, the laws of vegetation, the structure of plants, 
the properties of manures, the influences of climate, 
who looks intelligently on his work, and brings his knowl- 
edge to bear on exigencies, is a much more cheerful, as 
well as more dignified laborer, than the peasant, whose 
mind is akin to the clod on which he treads, and whose 
whole life is die same dull, unthinking, unimproving toil. 
But this is not all. Why b it, I ask, that we call manual 
labor low, that we associate with it the idea of meanness, 
and think that an intelligent people must scorn it ? The 
great reason is, that, in most countries, so few intelligent 
people have been engaged in it. Once let cultivated 
men plough, and dig, and follow the commonest labors, 
and ploughing, digging, and trades, will cease to be 
mean. It is the man who determines the dignity of the 
occupation, not the occupation which measures the dig- 
nity of the man. Physicians and surgeons perform 
operations less cleanly than fall to the lot of most me- 
chanics. I have seen a distinguished chemist covered 
with dust like a laborer. Still these men were not de- 
graded. Their intelligence gave dignity to their work, 
and so our laborers, once educated, will give dignity to 
their toils. — Let me add, that I see little difference in 
point of dignity, between the various vocations of moi. 
When I see a clerk, spending his days in adding figures, 
perhaps merely copying, or a teller of a bank counting 
money, or a merchant selling shoes and hides, I cannot 
see in these occupations greater respectableness than m 
making leather, shoes, or furniture. I do not see in 
them greater intellectual activity than in several trades. 
A man in the fields seems to have more chances of im- 
provement in his work, than a man behind the counter, 
or a man driving the quill. It is the sign of a narrow 
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mind, to imagine, as many seem to do, that there is a 
repugnance between the plain, coarse exterior of a la- 
borer, and JTicntal culture, especially the more refining 
culture. The laborer, under his dust and sweat, carries 
the grand elements of humanity, and he may put forth 
its highest powers. I doubt not, there is as genuine 
enthusiasm in the contemplation of nature, and in the 
[)erusal of works of genius, under a homespun garb as 
under finery. We have heard of a distinguished author, 
who never wrote so well, as when he was full dressed 
for company. But profound thought, and poetical in- 
spiration, have most generally visited men, when, from 
narrow circumstances or negligent habits, the rent coat 
and shaggy face have made them quite unfit for polished 
saloons. A man may see truth, and may be thrilled 
with beauty, in one costume or dwelling as well as an- 
other ; and he should respect himself the more, for the 
hardships under which his intellectual force has been 
developed. 

But it will be asked, how can the laboring classes 
find time for self-culture ? I answer, as I have already 
intimated, that an earnest purpose finds time or makes 
time. It seizes on spare moments, and turns large" 
fragments of leisure to golden account. A man, who 
follows his calling with industry and spirit, and uses his 
' earnings economically, will always have some portion of 
the day at command ; and it is astonishing, how firuitful 
of improvement a short season becomes, when eagerly 
seized and faithfully used. It has often been observed, 
that they, who have most time at their disposal, profit by 
it least. A single hour in the day, steadily given to the 
study of an mteresting subject, brings unexpected accu- 
mulations of knowledge. The improvements made by 
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well-disposed pupils, in many of our countrj schods^ 
which are open but three months m the year, and in our 
Sunday-schools, which are kept but one or two hours in 
the week, show what can be brought to pass by slender 
means. The affections, it is said, sometimes crowd 
years into moments, and the iatelieot has something 
of the same power. Volumes have not oidy been read, 
but written, in flying journeys. I have known a man of 
vigorous intellect, who had enjoyed few advantages of 
early education, and whose mind was almost ei^oss^ 
by the details of an extensive business, but who composed 
a book of much original thought, in steam^boats and oa 
horseback, while visiting distant customers. The suo- 
cession of the seasons gives to many of the working 
class opportunities for intellectual improvement. The 
winter brings leisure to the husbandman^ and winter even* 
ings to many laborers in the city. Above all, in Chris- 
tian countries, the seventh day is released from toil. 
The seventh part of the year, no small portion of exist- 
ence, may be given by almost every one to intellectual 
and moral culture. Why is it that Sunday is not made 
a more effectual means of improvement ? Undoubleidlj 
the seventh day is to have a religious character ; but re- 
ligion connects itself with all the great subjects of human 
thought, and leads to and aids the study of all. God is 
in nature. God is in history. Instruction in the works 
of the Creator, so as to reveal his perfection in Hn&r 
harmony, beneficence, and grandeur ; instruction in the 
histories of the church and the world, so as to show in 
all events his moral government, and to bring out the 
great moral lessons in which human life abounds ; in- 
struction in the lives of philanthropists, of saints, of men 
eminent for piety and virtue ; all these branches of teach- 
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ing enter into religion, and are appropriate to Sunday ; 
and, through these, a vast amount of knowledge may be 
given to the people. Sunday ought not to remain the 
dull and fruitless season that it now is to multitudes^ It 
may be clothed with a new mterest and a new sanctity. 
It may give a new impulse to the nation's soul. — I have 
thus shown, that time may be found for improvement ; 
and the fact is, that, among our most improved people, 
a considerable part consists of persons, who pass the 
greatest portion of every day at the desk, m the counting- 
room, or in some other sphere, chained to tasks \diich 
have very little tendency to expand the mind. In the 
progress of society, with the increase of machinery, and 
with other aids which intelligence and philanthropy will 
multiply, we may expect that more and more dme will 
be redeemed from manual labor, for intellectual and 
socid occnpatioi^. 

But some will say, ^^ Be it granted that the working 
classes may find some leisure ; should they not be al- 
lowed to spend it in relaxation ? Is it not cruel, to 
summon diem from toils of the hand to toils of the 
niind ? They have earned pleasure by the day's toil, 
and ought to j^rtake it." Yes, let them have pleasure. 
Far be it firom me to dry up the fountains, to blight the 
spots of verdure, where they refresh themselves after 
life's labors. But I maintain, that self-culture multiplies 
and increases their pleasures, that it creates new capaci- 
ties of enjoyment, that it saves their leisure from being, 
what it too often is, dull and wearisome, that it saves 
them from rushing for excitement to indulgences de 
structive to body and soul. It is one of the great bene- 
fits of self-improvement, that it raises a people above 
the gratifications of the brute, and gives them pleasures 
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worthy of men. In consequence of the present intel- 
lectual culture of our country, imperfect as it is, a vast 
amount of enjojrment is communicated to men, women, 
and children, of all conditions, by books, an enjoyment 
unknown to ruder times. At this moment, a number 
of gifted writers are employed in multiplying entertain- 
ing works. Walter Scott, a name conspicuous among 
the brightest of his day, poured out his inexhaustible 
mind in fictions, at once so sportive and thrilling, that 
they have taken their place among the delights of all civi- 
lized nations. How many millions have been chained to 
his pages ! How many melancholy spirits has he steeped 
in forgtfulness of their cares and sorrows ! What mul- 
titudes, wearied by their day's work, have owed some 
bright evening hours and balmier sleep to his magical 
creations ! And not only do fictions give pleasure. In 
proportion as the mind is cultivated, it takes delight in 
history and biography, in descriptions of nature, in trav- 
els, m. -poetry, and even graver works. Is the laborer 
then defrauded of pleasure by improvement ? There 
is another class of gratifications to which self-culture 
introduces the mass of the people. I refer to lectures, 
discussions, meetmgs of associations for benevolent and 
literary purposes, and to other Uke methods of passing 
the evening, which every year is multiplying among us. 
A popular address from an enlightened man, who has 
the tact to reach the minds of the people, b a high 
gratification, as well as a source of knowledge. The 
profound silence in our public halls, where these lectures 
are delivered to crowds, shows that cultivation is no foe 
to enjoyment. — I have a strong hope, that by the pro- 
gress of intelligence, taste, and morals among all por- 
tions of society, b, cl^s^ of public amusements will grow 
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up among us, bearing some resemblance to the theatre, 
but purified firom the gross evils which degrade our 
present stage, and which, I trust, vfWi seal its ruin. 
Dramatic performances and recitations are means of 
bringing the mass of the people into a quicker sympathy 
with a writer of genius, to a profounder comprehension 
of his grand, beautiful, touching conceptions, than can 
be effected by the reading of the closet. No commen- 
tary throws such a light on a great poem or any im- 
passioned work of literature, as the voice of a reader 
or speaker, who brings to the task a deep feeling of his 
author and rich and various powers of expression. A 
crowd, electrified by a sublime thought, or softened into 
a humanizing* sorrow, under such a voice, ' partake a 
pleasure at once exquisite and refined ; and I cannot but 
believe, that this and other amusements, at which the 
delicacy of woman and the purity of the Christian can 
take no offence, are to grow up under a higher social 
culture. — Let me only add, that, in proportion as cul- 
ture spreads among a people, the cheapest and com- 
monest of all pleasures, conversation, increases in de- 
light. This, after all, is the great amusement of life, 
cheering us round our hearths, often cheering our work, 
stirring our hearts gently, acting on us like the balmy 
air or the bright light of heaven, so silently and con- 
tinually, that we hardly think of its influence. This 
source of happiness is too often lost to men of all classes, 
for want of knowledge, mental activity, and refinement 
of feeling ; and do we defraud the laborer of his pleas- 
ure, by recommending to him improvements which wiU 
place the daily, hourly, blessings of conversation within 
his reach ? 

I have thus considered some of the common objec- 
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tions which start up when the culture of the iziass of 
iDen is insisted on, as the great end of society. For 
jnyself, these objections seem worthy little notice. The 
doctrine is too shocking to need refutation, that the 
great majority of human beings, endowed as they are 
with rational and immortal powers, are placed on earth, 
simply to toil for their own animal subsistence,^ and to 
minister to the luxury and elevation of the few. It is 
monstrous, it approaches impiety, to suppose that God 
has placed insuperable barriers to the expansion of the 
free, illimitable soul. True, there are obstructions m 
the way of improvement. But in this country, the 
chief obstructions lie, not in our lot, but in ourselves, 
not in outward hardships, but in our worldly and sensual 
-propensities ; and one proof of this is, that a true self- 
culture is as little thought of on exchange as in the 
workshop, as little among the prosperous as among those 
of narrower conditions. The path to perfection is diffi- 
cult to men in every lot ; there is no royal road for rich 
or poor. But difficulties are meant to rouse, not dis- 
courage. The human spirit is to grow strong by con- 
flict. And bow much has it already overcome ! Un- 
der what burdens of oppression has it made its way for 
ages! What mountains of difficulty has it cleared! 
And with all this experience, shall we say, that the 
progress of the mass of men is to be despaired of, that 
the chains of bodily necessity are too strong and pon- 
derous to be broken by the mind, that servile, unim- 
proving drudgery is the unalterable condition of the 
.multitude of the human race ? 

I conclude with recalling to you the happiest feature 
of our age, and that is, the progress of the mass of the 
people in intelligence, self-respect, and all the .pomforts 
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of life. What a contrast does the present form with 
past times ! Not manj ages ago, the nation was the 
property of one man, and all its interests were staked 
in perpetual games of war, for no end but to build up 
his family, or to bring new territories under l^is yoke. 
Society was divided into two classes, the high-born and 
the vulgar, separated from one another by a great gulf, 
as impassable as that between the saved and the lost. 
The people had no significance as individuals, but 
formed a mass, a machine, to be wielded at pleasure 
by their lords. In war, which was the great sport (^f 
the times, those brave knights, of whose prowess we 
hear, cased themselves and their horses in armour, so 
as to be aknost invulnerable, whilst the common people 
on foot were left, without protection, to be hewn in 
pieces or trampled down by their betters. Who, that 
compares the condition of Europe a few years ago, with 
the present state of the world, but must bless God for 
the change. The grand distinction of modern times is, 
the emerging of the people from brutal degradation, the 
gradual recognition of their rights, the gradual diffusion 
among them of the means of improvement and happi- 
ness, the creation of a new power in the state, the 
power of the people. And it is worthy remark, that 
this revolution is due in a great degree to religion, 
which, in the hands of the crafty and aspiring, had 
bowed the multitude to the dust, but which, in the ful- 
ness of time, began to fulfil its mission of freedom. It 
was religion, which by teaching men their near rela- 
tion to God, awakened in them the consciousness of 
their importance as individuals. It was the struggle 
for religious rights, which opened men's eyes to all 
their rights. It was resistance to religious usurpation, 
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which led men to withstand political oppression. It 
was religious discussion, which rQMsed. the minds of all 
classes to free and vigorous thought. It was religion, 
which armed the martjr and patriot in England against 
arbitrary power, which braced the spirits of our fathers 
against the perils of the ocean and wilderness, and sent 
them to found here the freest and most equal state on 
earth. 

Let us thank God for what has been gained. Bi^ 
let us not think every thing gained. Let the people 
feel that they have only started in the race. How much 
remains to be done ! What a vast amount of ign(^ 
ranee, intemperance, coarseness, sensuality, may stiH 
be found in our community I What a vast amount of 
mind is palsied and lost ! When we think, that every 
house might be cheered by intelligence, disinterested- 
ness, and refinement, and then remember, in how many 
bouses the higher powers and affections of human na- 
ture are buried as in tombs, what a darkness gathers 
over society ! And how few of us are moved by this 
moral desolation ? How few understand, that to raise 
the depressed, by a wise culture, to the dignity of men, 
b the highest end of the social state ? Shame on us, 
that the worth of a fellow-creature is so little felt. 

I would, that I could speak with an awakeniiig voice 
to the people, of their wants, their privileges, then: re- 
sponsibilities. I would say to them, You cannot, with- 
out guilt and disgrace, stop where you are. The past 
and the present call on you to advance. Let what you 
have gained be an impulse to something higher. Your 
nature is too great to be crushed. You were not cre- 
ated what you are, merely to toil, eat, drink, and sleep, 
like the inferior animals. Jf you ]h^, you can rise. 
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No power m society, no hardship in your condition can 
depress you, keep you down, in knowledge, power, 
virtue, influence, but by your own consent. Do not be 
lulled to sleep by the flatteries which you hear, as if 
your participation in the national sovereignty made you 
equal to the noblest of your race. You have many 
and great deficiencies to be remedied ; and the remedy 
lies, not in the ballot-box, not in the exercise of your 
political powers, but in the faithful education of your- 
selves and your children. These truths you have often 
heard and slept over. Awake ! Resolve earnestly on 
Self-culture. Make yourselves worthy of your firee 
institutions, and strengthen and perpetuate them by your 
intelligence and your virtues. 
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IMITAPLENESS OF CHRIST'S CHARACTER. 



1 PxTXB ii. 21 : " Christ also sufiered for us, leaving us an exam- 
ple, that ye should follow his steps." 

The example of Jesus is our topic. To mcite you to 
follow it, is the aim of this discourse. Christ came to 
give us a reli^n, — but this is jiot all. By a wise aod 
4)eautiful ordination of Provideuce, he was sent to show 
Ibrth his religion in himself. He did not coipe to sit in 
a haU of legislation, and from some .commanding emi- 
nence to pronounce laws and promises. He is not a 
mere rchannel through which certaiii communications 
are made from God; nota m«re messenger .appointed 
to utter the words which he had heard, and then to dis- 
appear, and to isustain <no Jfurth^ conn^ion with his 
message. He eame, aot only .to teac^ with his lips, but 
to be a living maaaCastation of bis religipn, — to be, in 
;an important ^sense, the religion itself. 

This is a peculiarity worthy of attention. Christianity 
is not a mere oode ef laws, not an abstract system such 
as theologians frame. It is a living, embodied religion. 
It comes to us in a human foim ; it c^ers itself to our 
eyes as well as ears ; it breathes, it moyes in chit aighl* 
It is aqjoce than prec^t ; it js>:;e:^m|le>aod.>aQtM>ii. 
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The importance of example, who does not under- 
stand ? How much do most of us suffer from the pres* 
ence, conversation, spirit, of men of low minds hj 
whom we are surrounded ! The temptation Is strong, 
to take as our standard, the average character of the 
society in whiph we live, and to satisfy ourselves widi 
decencies and attainments which secure to us among the 
multitude the name of respectable men. On the other 
hand, there is a power (have you not felt it ?) in the 
presence, conversation, and example of a man of strong 
principle and magnanimity, to lift us, at least for the 
moment, from our vulgar and tame habits of thought, 
and to kindle some generous aspirations after the excel- 
lence which we were made to attain. I hardly need say 
to you, that it is impossible to place ourselves under any 
influence of this nature so quickening as the example of 
Jesus. This introduces us to the highest order of vir- 
tues. This is fitted to awaken the whole mind. Noth- 
ing has equal power to neutralize the coarse, selfish, and 
sensual influences, amidst which we are plunged, to re- 
fine our conception of duty, and to reveal to us the per- 
fection on which our hopes and most strenuous desires 
should habitually fasten. 

There is one cause, which has done much to defeat 
this good influence of Christ's character and example, 
and which ought to be exposed. It is this. Multitudes, 
I am afraid great multitudes, think of Jesus as a being 
to be admired, rather than approached. They have 
some vague conceptions of a glory In his nature and 
character which makes it presumption to think of pro- 
posing him as their standard. He is thrown so far from 
them, that he does them little good. Many feel that a 
close resemblance of Jesus Christ is not to be expected; 
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that this, like many other topics, may serve for decla- 
mation in the pulpit, but is utterly incapable of being 
reduced to practice. I think I am touching here an 
error, which exerts a blighting influence on not a few 
minds. Until men think of the religion and character 
of Christ as truly applicable to them, as intended to be 
brought into continual operation, as what they must in- 
corporate with their whole spiritual nature, they will 
derive little good from Christ. Men think indeed to 
honor Jesus, when they place him so high as to dis- 
courage all effort to approach him. They really degrade 
him. They do not understand his character ; they 
throw a glare over it, which hides its true features. 
This vague admiration is the poorest tribute which they 
can pay him. 

The manner in which Jesus Christ is conceived and 
spoken of by many, reminds me of what is often seen 
in Catholic countries, where a superstitious priesthood 
and people imagine that they honor the Virgin Mary 
by loading her image with sparkling jewels and the 
gaudiest attire. A Protestant of an uncorrupted taste 
is at first shocked, as if there was something like pro- 
fanation in thus decking out, as for a theatre, the meek, 
modest, gentle, pure, and tender mother of Jesus. It 
seems to me, that something of the same superstition is 
seen in the indefinite epithets of admiration heaped upon 
Jesus ; and the effect is, that the mild and simple beauty 
of his character is not seen. Its sublimity, which had 
nothing gaudy or dazzling, which was plain and unaffect- 
ed, is not felt ; and its suitableness as an example to 
mankind, is discredited or denied. 

I wish, in this discourse, to prevent the discouraging 
influence of the greatness of Jesus Christ ; to show« that, 
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bowever-^xalted, ke is not placed beyotid the reach of 
our sympathy and imitation. 

I begin with the general observation, that real great- 
ness of character, greatness of the highest order, far 
from being repulsive and discouraging, is singularly ac- 
cessible and imitable, and, mstead of severing a being 
from others, fits him to be their friend and model. A 
man who stands apart firom his race, who has few points 
of contact with other men, who has a style and manner 
which strike awe, and keep others far from him, what- 
ever rank he may hold in his owti and others' eyes, 
wants, after all, true graildeuj^ of mind ; and the spirit 
of this remark, I think, may be extended beyond men 
to higher orders of beings, to angels and to Jesus Christ. 
A great soul is known by hs enlaj^ed, strong, and tender 
sympathies. True elevation of mind does not take a 
being out of the circle of those who 3fe below him, tmt 
bbds him faster to them, and gives them Advantages for 
a closer attachment and conformity to him. 

Greatness of character is a communicable attribute; 
I should say, singularly communicable. It has nothing 
teclusive in its nature. It cannot be the monopoly of 
an individual, for it is the enlarged and generous action 
of faculties and affections which enter into and consti- 
tute all minds, I mean reason, conscience, and love, so 
that its elements exist in all. It is not a peculiar or ex- 
clusive knowledge, which can be shut up 4n one or a few 
understandings ; but the comprehension of great and 
universal truths, which are the proper objects of every 
rational being. It is not a devotion to peculiar, exclu- 
sive objects, but the adoption of public Interests, the 
consecration of the mind to the ci^qse of virtue and hap* 
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piness in the creatkui, that b, to the verj cause which 
all intelligent beings are bound to espouse. Greatness 
is not a secret, solitary principle, working by itself and 
refusmg participation, but frank and opooi-hearted, so 
large in its yiews, so liberal in its feelings, so expansive 
in its purposes, so beneficent in its kdi)ors, as naturally 
and necessarily to attract sympathy and oodperation. 
It is selfishness that repels men ; and true greatness has 
not a stronger characteristic than its fireedom firom every 
selfish taint. So far firom being imprisoned in private 
interests, it covets nothing which it may not impart. So 
far from being absorbed in its own distinctions, it dis- 
cerns nothing so quickly and joyfully as the capacities 
and pledges of greatness in others, and counts no labor 
so noble as to call forth noble sentiments, and the con- 
sciousness of a divine power, in less improved minds. 

I know that those who call themselves great on earth, 
are apt to estrange themselves firom thenr inferiors ; and 
the multitude, cast down by their high bearing, never 
think of proposing them as examples. But this springs 
wholly from the low conceptions of those whom we call 
the great, and shows a mixture of vulgarity of mind with 
their superior endowments. Genuine greatness is marked 
by simplicity, unostentatiousness, self-forgetfdbess, a 
hearty interest in others, a feeling of brodierhood wilh 
the human family, and a respect for every intellectual 
and immortal being as capable of progress towards its 
own elevation. A superior mind, enlightened and kin- ^ 
died by just views of God and of the creation, regards 
its gifts and ^powers as so many bonds of union with 
other beings, as given it, not to nourish self-elation, but 
lo be employed for others, and still mora to be commu- 
nicated to others. Sudi greatness has no reserve, and 
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especially no affected dignity of deportment. It b too 
conscious of its own power, to need, and too benevo- 
lent to desire, to entrench itself behind forms and cere- 
monies ; and when circumstances permit such a charac- 
ter to manifest itself to inferior beings, it is beyond all 
others the most winning, and most fitted to impart itself, 
or to call forth a kindred elevation of feeling. I know 
not in history an individual so easily comprehended as 
Jesus Christ, for nothing is so intelligible as sincere, dis- 
interested love. I know not any being who is so' fitted 
to take hold on all orders of minds ; and accordingly he 
drew after him the unenlightened, the publican, and the 
sinner. It is a sad mistake, then, that Jesus Christ is 
too great to allow us to think of intimacy with him, and 
to think of making him our standard. 

Let me confirm this truth by another order of reflec- 
tions. You tell me, my hearers, that Jesus Christ is so 
high that he cannot be your model ; I grant the exalta- 
tion of his character. I believe him to be a more than 
human being. In truth, all Christians so believe ium. 
Those who suppose him not to have existed before his 
birth, do not regard him as a mere man, though so re- 
proached. They always separate him by broad distinc- 
tions from other men. They consider him as enjoying 
a communion with God, and as having received gifts, 
endowments, aid, lights from him, granted to no cnher, 
and as having exhibited a spotless purity, which is the 
highest distinction of Heaven. All admit, and joyfiillji 
admit, that Jesus Christ, by his greatness and goodness, 
throws aH other human attainments into obscurity. But 
on this account he is not less a standard, nor is he to 
discourage us, but on the contrary to brei^tbe mto us • 
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more exhilarating hope ; for though so far abore us, 
he is still one of us, and is only an illustration of the 
capacities which we all possess. This is a great truth. 
Let me strive to unfold it. Perhaps I cannot better 
express my views, than by saying, that I regard all 
minds as of one family. When we speak of higher or* 
ders of beings, of angels and archangels, we are apt to 
conceive of distinct kinds or races of beings, separated 
from us and from each other by impassable barriers. 
But it is not so. All minds are of one family. There 
is no such partition in the spiritual world as you see in 
the material. In material nature, you see wholly dis- 
tinct classes of beings. A mineral is not a vegetable, 
and makes no approach to it ; these two great kingdoms 
of nature are divided by immeasurable spaces. So, 
when we look at different races of animals, though all 
partake of that mysterious property, life, yet, what an 
immense and impassable distance is there between the 
insect and the lion. They have no bond of union, no 
possibility of conmiunication. During the lapse of ages, 
the animalcules which sport in the sunbeams a summer's 
day and then perish, have made no approximation to the 
king of the forests. But in the intellectual world there 
are no such barriers. All minds are essentially of one 
origin, one nature, kindled from one divine flame, and 
are all tending to one centre, one happiness. This great 
truth, to us the greatest of truths, which lies at the foun- 
dation of all religion and of all hope, seems to me not 
only sustained by proofs which satisfy the reason, but to 
be one of the deep instincts of our nature. It min- 
gles, unperceived, with all our worship of God, which 
uniformly takes for granted that he is a Mind havii^ 
thought, affection, and volition like ourselves. It runs 
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through false religions ; and whilst, by its perversion, 
it has made them false,. it has also given to them what- 
ever purifying power they possess. But passing over 
this instinct, which is felt more and more to be uiflerring 
as the intellect is improved, this great truth of the unity 
or likeness of all minds, seems to me demonstrable fiom 
this consideration, that Truth, the object and nutriment 
of mind, is one and immutable, so that the whole family 
of intelligent b^ngs must have the same views, the same 
motives, and the same general ends. For example, a 
tvuth of mathematics, is not a truth only in this world, 
a truth to our minds, but a truth everywhere, a truth in 
heaven, a truth to God, who has indeed framed his Cre- 
adon according to the laws of this universal science. 
So, happiness and misery, which lie at the foundation 
of morals, must be to all intelligent beings what they are 
to us, the oligects, one of desire and hope, and the other 
of aversion ; and who can doubt diat virtue and vice 
are the same everywhere as on earth, that in every 
community of beings, the mind which devotes itself to 
the general weal, must be more reverenced than a mind 
which would subordinate the general interest to its own. 
Thus all souls are one in nature, approach one another, 
and have grounds and bonds of communion with one 
another. I am not only one of the human race ; I am 
one of the great intellectual family of God. There is 
so spirit so exalted, with which I have not common 
thoughts and feelings. That conception which I have 
gained, of One Universal Father, whose love is the 
fountain and centre of all things, is the dawn of the 
highest and jnost magnificent views in the universe , 
and if I look up to this being with filial love, I have the 
spws iBud begiiuiing of the noblest sentimeats aod joys 
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which are Imoi;^ in the universe. No greatness, there- 
fore, of a being, separates me from him or makes him 
unapproachaUe by me. The mind of Jesus Christ, 
my hearer, and your mind are of one family ; nor was 
there any thing in his, of which you have not the prin- 
ciple, the capacity, the promise in yourself. This is 
tl)e very impression which he intends to give. He 
never held himself up as an inimitable and unapproach- 
able being ; but directly the reverse. He always spoke 
of himself as havmg come to communicate himself to 
others. He always invited men to believe on and ad- 
here to him, that they might receive that very spirit, that 
pure, celestial spirit, by which he was himself actuated. 
^' Follow me," is hb lesson. The relation which he came 
to establish between himself and mankind, was not that 
of master and slave, but that of friends. He compares 
himself, in a spirit of divine bon^volence, to a vine, 
which, you know, sends its own sap, that by which it is 
itself nourished, into all its branches. We read, too, 
these remarkable words in his prayer for his disciples, 
^^ I have given to them the ^ory thou gavest me ; " 
and I am persuaded that there is not a glory, a virtue, 
a power, a joy, possessed by Jesus Christ, to which his 
disciples will not successively rise. In the spirit of 
these remarks, the Apostles say, ^^ Let the same mind 
be in you which was dso in Chrbt." 

I have said, that all minds being of one family, the 
greatness of the mind of Christ Is no discouragement to 
our adoption of him as our model. I now observe, that 
there is one attribute of mind to which I have alluded, 
that should particularly animate us to propose to oup- 
selves a sublime standard, as sublime as Jesus Christ. 
I refer to the principle of growth in human nature. We 
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were made to grow. Our faculties are germs, and §^vea 
for an exjuinsion, to which nothing authorizes us to set 
bounds. The soul bears the impress of Slimitableness, 
in the thirst, the unquenchable thirst, which it brings 
with it into being, for a power, knovMedge, happiness, 
which it never gains, and which always carry it forward 
into futurity. The body soon reaches its limit. But 
intellect, affection, moral energy, in proportion to their 
growth, tend to further enlargement, and every acquisi- 
tion is an impulse to something higher. When I con- 
sider this prbciple or capacity of the human soul, I 
cannot restrain the hope which it awakens. The parti- 
tion-walk which imagination has reared between men 
and higher orders of beings vanish. I no longer see 
aught to prevent our becoming whatever was good and 
great in Jesus on earth. In truth, I feel my utter ina- 
bility to conceive what a mind is to attain which is to 
advance for ever. Add but that element, eternity, to 
man's progress, and the results of his existence surpass, 
not only human, but angelic thought. Give me this, 
and the fixture glory of the human mind becomes to me 
as incomprehensible as God himself. To encourage 
these thoughts and hopes, our Creator has set before us 
delightful exemjplifications, even now, of this principle 
of growth both in outward nature and in the human 
mind. We meet them in nature. Suppo^e you weui 
to carry a man, wholly unacquainted with vegetation, to 
the most majestic tree in our forests, and, whilst he was 
admiring its extent and proportions, suppose you should 
take jfrom the earth at its root a little downy substance, 
which a breath might blow away, and say to him, That 
tree was once such a seed as this ; it was wrapped up 
here ; it once lived only witlun these delicate filnreS) this 
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narrow compass. With what incredulous wonder would 
he regard you ! And if by an effort of imaginatioui 
somewhat Oriental, we should suppose this little seed 
to be suddenly endued with thought, and to be told that 
It was one da/ to become this mighty tree, and to cast 
out branches which would spread an equal shade, and 
wave with equal grace, and withstand the winter winds ; 
with what amazement may we suppose it to anticipate 
its future lot ! Such growth we witness m nature. A 
nobler hope we Christians are to cherish ; and still more 
striking examples of the growth of mind are set before 
us in human history. We wonder indeed when we are 
told, that one day we shall be as the angels of God. I 
apprehend that as great a wonder has been realized al- 
ready on the earth. I apprehend that the distance be* 
tween the mind of Newton and of a Hottentot may 
have been as great as between Newton and an angel. 
There is another view still more striking. This New- 
ton, who lifted his calm, sublime eye to the heavens, 
and read among the planets and the stars, the great law 
of the material universe, was, forty or fifty years before, 
an mfant, without one clear perception, and unable to 
distinguish his nurse's arm from the piUow on winch he 
slept. Howard, too, who, under the strength of an all- 
sacrificing benevolence, explored the depths of human 
suffering, was, forty or fifty years before, an infant 
wholly absorbed in himself, grasping at all he saw. and 
almost breaking bis little heart with fits of passion, when 
the idlest toy was withheld. Has not man already 
traversed as wide a space as separates him from angels ? 
And why must he stop ? There is no extravagance in 
the boldest anticipation. We may truly become one 
with Christ, a partaker of that -eelesiial mind. He ig 
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truly our brother, one of our family. Let us make him 
our constant model. 

I know not that the doctrine now laid down, is liable 
but to one abuse. It may unduly excite susceptible 
minds, and impel to a vehemence of hope and exertion 
unfavorable in the end to the very progress which is pro- 
posed. To such I would say. Hasten to conform your-^ 
selves to Christ, but hasten according to the laws of your 
ikatui^e. As the body cannot by the concentration of its 
whole strength into one bound, scale the height of a 
mountain, neither can the mind free every obstacle and 
achieve perfection by an agony of the will. Great effort 
is indeed necessary ; but such as can be sustained, such 
as fits us for greater, such as will accumulate, not ex*- 
baust, our spiritual force. The soul may be overstrained 
as truly as the body, and it often is so in seasons of ex- 
traordmary religious excitement ; and the consequence 
is, an injury to the constitution of the intellect and the 
heart, which a life may not be able to repair. I rest the 
hopes for human nature, which I have now expressed, 
on its principle of growth ; and growth, as you well 
know, is a gradual process, not a convulsive start, ac- 
complishing the work of years in a moment. All great 
attainments are gradual. As easily might a science be 
mastered by one struggle of thought, as sin be conquered 
by a spasm of remorse. Continuous, patient effort, 
guided by wise deliberation, is the true means of spirit- 
ual progress. In religion, as in common life, mere force 
of vehemence will prove a fallacious substitute for the 
sobriety of wisdom. 

The doctrine which I have chiefly labored to maintain 
in this discourse} that minds are all of one family, are all 
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brethren, and may be more and more nearly tmited le 
God, seems to me to have been felt peculiarly by Jesus 
Christ ; and if I were to point out the distinction of his 
greatness, I should say it lay in this. He felt his supe- 
riority, but he never felt as if it separated him from man- 
kind. He did not come among us as some great men 
would visit a colliery, or any other resort of the ignorant 
and corrupt, with an air of greatness, feeling himself 
above us, and giving benefits as if it were an infinite con- 
descension. He came and mingled with us as a friend 
and a brother. He saw in every human being a mind 
which might wear bis own brightest glory. He was se- 
vere only towards one class of men, and they were those 
who looked down on the multitude with contempt. Je- 
sus respected human nature ; he felt it to be his own* 
This was the greatness of Jesus Christ. He felt, as no 
other felt, a union of mind with the human race, felt that 
all had a spark of that same intellectual and immortal 
flame which dwelt in himsdf. 

I insist on this view of his character, not only to en- 
courage us to aspire after a likeness to Jesus ; I consider 
it as peculiarly fitted to call forth love towards him. If 
I regard Jesus as an august stranger, belonging to an en- 
tirely different class of existence from myself, having no 
common thoughts or feelings with me, and looking down 
upon me with only such a sympathy as I have with an 
inferior animal, I should regard him with a vague awe ; 
but the immeasurable space between us would place him 
beyond friendship and affection. But when I feel, that 
all minds form one family, that I have the same nature 
with Jesus, and that he came to communicate to me, by 
bis teaching, example, and intercession, his own mind, to 
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bring me into communion with what was sublimest, pur- 
est, happiest in himself, then I can love him as I lo^e no 
other being, excepting only Him who is the Father alike 
oi Christ and of the Christian. With these views, I 
ieel that, though ascended to Heaven, he is not gone 
beyond the reach of our hearts ; that he has now the 
same interest in mankind as when he entered their dwell- 
ings, sat at their tables, washed their feet ; and that 
there is no being so approachable, none with whom such 
unreserved intercourse is to be enjoyed in the future 
world. 

' Believing, as I do, that I have now used no inflated 
language, but have spoken the words of truth and sober- 
ness, I exhort you with calmness, but earnestness, to 
choose and adopt Jesus Christ as your example, with 
tte whole energy of your wills. I exhort you to resolve 
on following him, not, as perhaps you have done, with a 
faint and yielding purpose, but with the full conviction, 
that your whole happiness is concentrated in the force 
and constancy of your adherence to this celestial guide. 
My friends, there is no other happiness. Let not the 
false views of Christianity )vhich prevail in the world, 
seduce you into the belief, that Christ can bless you in 
any other way than by assimilatmg you to his own virtue, 
than by breathing into you his own mind. Do not im- 
agine that any faith or love towards Jesus can avail you, 
but that which quickens you to conform yourselves to his 
spodess purity and unconquerable rectitude. Settle it 
as an immovable truth, that neither in this world nor m 
the next can you be happy, but in proportion to the 
sanctity and elevation of your characters. Let no man 
imagine, that through the patronage or protection of Je- 
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stiS Christ, or any other being, be can find peace or any 
sincere good, but in the growth of an enlightened, firm, 
disinterested, holy mind, tlxpect no good fh)m Jesus, 
any faither than you clothe yourselves with excellence. 
He can impart to you nothing so precious as himself, as 
his own mind ; and believe me, my hearers, this mind may- 
dwell in you. His sublimest virtues may be yours. 
Admit, welcome this great truth. Look up to the illus- 
trious Son of God, with the conviction that you may ))e- 
come one with him in thought, in feeling, in power, in 
holiness. His character will become a blessing, just as 
far as it shall awaken in you this consciousness, this hope. 
The most lamentable skepticism on earth, and incom- 
parably the most common, is a skepticism as to the 
greatness, powers, and high destinies of human nature. 
In this greatness I desire to cherish an unwavering faith. " 
Tell me not of the universal corniption of the race. 
Humanity has already, in not a few instances, borne 
conspicuously the likeness of Christ and God. The 
sun grows dim, the grandeur of outward nature shrinks, 
when compared with the spiritual energy of men, who, 
in the cause of truth, of God, of charity, have spumed 
all bribes of ease, pleasure, renown, and have withstood 
shame, want, persecution, torture, and the most dreaded 
forms of death. In such men I learn that the soul was 
made in God's image, and made to conform itself to the 
loveliness and greatness of his Son. 

My Friends, we may all approach Jesus Christ. For 
all of us he died, to leave us an example that we should 
follow his steps. By earnest purpose, by self-conflict, 
by watching, and prayer, by faith in the Christian prom- 
ises, by those heavenly aids and illummations, which he 

13* 
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that seeketfa shall find, we may all unite ourselves, in 
Uving bonds, to Christ, may love as he loved, may act 
from his principles, may suffer with his constancy, may 
enter into his purposes, may sympathize with his self- 
devotion to the cause of God and mankind, and, by like- 
ness of spirit, may prepare ourselves to meet him as our 
everlasting friend. 
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